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THE RECCED OF DAEID3^S PALACE AT SUSA 
Eolakd G. Kkkt 

UNmqtsmf M" Ppir^Ti.TAsii 

At the Tl3iE when 1 wrote my article on The Eecently Put- 
liahed Old Persian Inscriptions which appeared in this JoitenaLj 
51- L89-240j Kcnig'e important study Der Burgbau Susa had 
unfortunately not yet reached me; and certain other studies 
have since then appeared^ especially those by Herzfeld and by 
ErandensteiD. In the light of their preseutationg and of some new 
coDciusions of my own I wish to revise the text of the Record of 
the Palace which I offered in my previous articlei I shall not here 
take tip the other inscriptions^ referring merely to the fact that 
they are all diacuseed by Brandenstein. 

The literature bearing on the Record^ in addition to that which 
1 listed in JAOS 51.193, is therefore the following r 

E. Blechsteincr^ Ahpersiseke Rdehiein^tiamenf in TFterier 
eehrift fur die Eunde de$ MorgerUande^t 93-104 (1930). 

Fr. WUhelm Konig^ Der Bargiau ru dem Baubtfichie 

des Ednigs Dareiios 76 pp^ + 16 Tafeln; Leipzig^ HinrkhjBj 1930 
(in Miitetlutigendervordera&iaiiiich-^egypiischen Qeseltschaft E. 

35- Band, L Heft)- 

F, H. Weissbach, review of Scheil^s Inacripihns and of K6nig*s 
BurybaUj in Afchiii fur OrieniforschuRgt ?- 37-45 (1931). 

A. Meillet, Grammaire du Vieuc^Perse^ dcim&me Edition enti-ftre- 
ment corrigfe et flugmentie par £:. Benveniste; Paris, Champion, 
1031. 

E. Herzfeld, Die Magna Charta von. Sum, in Archaeohgieche 
Miiteilungen aus Iran, 3. B^d, 2.-3. Hefte, 29-124; Berlin^ 
Eeimer-Vohsenj July and Septemher^ 1031. 

L. H. Gray* Four Old P$r$tarv Elgmolagie^^ in Amerkan Jmsrmt 
of Phaologg, 53, S7-0 (1032), 

Wilhelm Brandenatein, iKe neuen A^msnideninschrifien, in 
Wiener Zeiisekrift fur die Kunde des MorgefdandeSf 39.7-97 
(1932). 

One general criticism must be made of these treatises, at the 
outset Scholars iu the Iranian field aeem to think that they are 
privileged to invent their own system of tmnsliteration and of 
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normiBlization of the ctuaeiform gyllabaiy — I apeak here with 
refeieuce to the Old Ferei&n chiedjTj but not exclusively — because 
of soiue perseosl dissstisfaction with that in geoeinl ufisge. Wliat 
do they expect to goin by making otheis lean their personal 
system? It happens that the systems of Bartholomae in his 
^ZtintnueAes Wortefiitch, of Tolmau in his Ancient Persian 
Lexicon and Texts, and of lUeillet and Benveniste in their 
Oramtiutire dn Vieux-Pme, differ but slightly; in my own pre 
vions article I presented a table of sj-stems, to which 1 hero refer, 
stating simply that I shall nse the system there empbyed and 
shall convert the texts of others into it when I qnote them; I mhnn 
use the pliable transliteration only for added cleameBS or where 
it is desirable not to prejudge the text by normalkation.' 

For the present puqwse, the treatisea of Konig, Herzfeld, and 
Brandenstein are the most important For the proper under¬ 
standing of their contributions to the problem, a brief acooiint of 
each muBt here be given. 

Konig has given us reconstracted transliterated texts in all three 
languages. Old Persian, Aocadian, and Elamite, in which the 
Record was iiiscribed; he has presented also autographed eimeifonn 
plates, so that we can see exactlj how he filled the gaps. He has 
given Schell $ tablet <i in Plates I and II; he has united fragments 

and fi in one copy, Plate III, which he considers to show varia¬ 
tions from the main copy (a.) . He has similarly united fragments < 
and t in ona copy, given in Plate IV, and fragments & and u in 
Mother copy, given in Plate V. Copy a + ^ had Ilnee about one- 
fourth longer than those of the other copies, which varied but 
dightly * He gives fragment t in Piute V, but haa failed to 
observe that the small fragment labeled I T in Scheil, p. 23 , fits 
closely against it and gives a number of additional characters.’ 

In addition, pnig has included in Plate IV five of the inscribed 
bricb of the friese (Scheil'a No. 12 ), giving them designations n 

to f His jc (my 12 . h*; Scheil, p. 65, col. 2 , no. 1 ) he has mjareBd 
and set lu lines 2-1 of a: * 


^K«nig ta udormnately l^reritical in hi, eritkhun of ScbeilV 

cif^ W^Nsabifh » digitcritique^ p. 44 fin. 

•(Jrr^q^ndidg eorreztimM ar, to b, i„,de to Ue stotoment, ia mv 

pnridq* pp, 

•Hi* autograph copy bu ku iuffteajf *1 
second line. 


*w tbe begiimiDg of the 
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[^] I ada l/hga/i-} 

[-fia]Ti3 [ a[£tiAm /] 


The correct reading ia 


[-ya] I idSr [/ kart-} 


and it fits i^to lines 45 - 7 . 

He reads A (my 12. h’; Schelly p. 5S^ coL 2^ no. 2) tbua: 


[atjniiaxi[^ / Aa«-J 

£«m:ftjrti[yfljrt / i?a-J 


He places it in lines 10-2^ which I accept.* 

Kdnig has read fragment ^ (mj 12. b®; Schdl, p- 65j coL 
no- 3) aa followa^ setting it in lines 23-5: 


Jtirada[i<i | 
]m [a[ 


But this is dearly wrong; the test is 


l-yi/ d]iiT«i[y/] 
[nuMKfjta [ ba[jr^] 


Bad follows itnmediately upon mj IS. (Schelly p. 65, ool. 1, 
DO. 1), tbe two fonoiDg part of a text id«ntical with Dar. 

10-3 =■ Scheil, No. 15, lines O-tl, m amplified yereioo oi tbe 
Becord 6-9. 

Kouig reads v (my 12 . b*; Sobeil, p. 55, ool. 1 , no. 3 } and | 
(my 12, b“; Scbeil, p. 55, col. 3, no. 3) piecUely as I do; they go 
into lines 35-7 and 40-2, respectiTely, of the J!^eoord. 

Berzfdd faes giren na a reconstruction of the Old Peiaian text, 
in transliteratiDTi and in the cnneilomi; he gi?es the other two 
Tereions also, but with only a modest amount of reconatnietion. 

*My own prarioiu nedisg of tha prwtfW cfaara«t«fi wu tlw wm, 
but restoration, which I now withdraw, wa» ditTereot. 
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He has not recoDstrncted plates of the iragmenb separately. By 
careful examination he hae embodied all the Old Peman fragments 
inta a single text^ avoiding the variants m ^ 4 - £, bnt of uece^ty 
keeping the insertion vosnA / Aurammddha in 6 4 - as did Konig. 

Brandenstoin has devoted himself to lines 14-8;, where he recog¬ 
nizes three versionSj ; and to B 6-?j where he has filled in 

the gape left by Kottig and Herzfdd, and recognbeB a variant, 
Kbnig and Herzfeld have exteosivo commentaries on the recon^ 
stmction of the text and on its interpretation i Brandenstein limits 
himself to the new points which he proposes. 

In oSering a new revision of the text, 1 nse the same notation 
as in my preTionB article. Thns sqnaie brackets show what ia 
entirely lacking in a, and italics indicate what is lacking in all the 
copies. Characters visible in ;3 are given between raised 2% those 
visible in y between raised and so on. In lines 43-4 to 4G-1' 
the visible letters in c ovemin the line-enda of a; similarly^ those 
in 0 ovemm the Une-ends of 51-2 and and those in 17 the 
end of 54-5, Otherwise the visible charactera of the smaller frag¬ 
ments do not overmii the line-ends of a. headings from the bricks 
of the frieze (Konig^s to f) are not indicated in the text, but 
will be mentioned in the notes whon they give additional inlonna- 
tion. No distinction of notation ie made bctweeji ebaracters com¬ 
pletely visible and those of which only a portion, even a very eligbt 
portion, can be seen; nor wiU such defective characters be listed 
in the notes, except where there is a difference of opinion as to the 
recoD^truction of the text. Also, to save space, difference of opinion 
AS to the viaibility of characters will not be noted, where the 
restored text is certain, as in the formulaic lines with which the 
Becerd starts. In the notes, however, all OP words will be printed 
in italics^ the attached conunent will normally make clear whether 
the word or phrase h extant or restored, sqnare brackets being 
used only for emphasis. 

It should be stressed that tha spacing of the characters ia not 
nniform in the different lines. The numbers of charactera, though 
not in all instances their identity, ia certain in lines 1-15, 3 S- 33 , 
3547, 52. If we reckon each character as 1, the divider as 4, and 
each ideogram as 1 we find that of the certain lines Nos^i B and 44 
are the shortest each with 23 characters and 6 dividera, a unit 
valne of 25. The longest k No. 26, with a unit value of 31 . Of 
the uncertain lines, aa here reconstructed, the shortest is No. 57 , 
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with & unit value of S6, and the longest are Nos, 25 and 49, each 
with a unit value of 30.5. The certain extremes in unit value, 
26 and 31, are therefore not paeaed hj any of the reconetructed 
lines. But the fact of this oonaiderahle variation is ol no small 
consequence when longer gaps are to be filled. 

It should also be noted that Konig’s union of Frags. J5 and S in 
one copy, of < and f in another copy, and of 0 and ^ in a third copy, 
is to he accepted only if the results warrant the groupings. I have 
occaaion to raise doubts against each of these pairs, in my notes to 
linott IS, 16-d, 44, 64-6. For indeed the assumption of Heirfeld, 
p. 32, that there was but one version of the text, is inherently 
reasonable, and is borne out by his successful reconstruction of a 
uniform text at the crucial point, lines 16-8, which eliminates the 
variants of Scbcil, Konig, and Brandenstein.* 

Apparently we have all worked from Schell’s volume, without 
access to the originals; and little further advance toward corrMtneBs 
can be eapeeted until the originals are scanned for detenaioation 
of disputed readings and traces of eharactere now virtually lost, 
I am myself convinced that such a scrutiny would result in the 
settling of many disputed pointfl, both by demonstrating that 
apparent traces of characters in Scheil's plates are iUuaory, and 
by disdofiing traces of characters almnjst obliterated and not to be 
seen in the plates. 

With this reservation I shall now present the leconatructed text, 
expressing in notes my reasons for the readings which I hare 
accepted* and citing new material on important words^ though 
endeavoring not to repeat what 1 have said in my previous article. 
That there may be no nusunderstandiog, I here expressly withdraw 
all readings and interpretations in that previous article which are 
inoonaistent with those of the present article. 


• Exnpt for tba msertion of vainA / Aumm&sdAhs in the copy rtpit- 
Bimtfld hf ftod i|. I am not compeUnt to for the iicr*diftn 

th? ElMnite ycTniofl*; but Herifeld thinkj th^t th*y iIm were In * iln^ 
nniform t«st. 

- For Aid in titilidng thfl Ace. md matAriml in Uiii pA^fp I 

indebted t* my i!olle*FU«, Prof- K A. Speiw nnd Dr. Z. B. HAmi, to 
whom I cipreM my grAtohil Apprcciiti&ji, 






Roland f?. Kent 


1 vaznrka^/ j hya | iin[ff]m [| fr*u]iiiiiiL* [| «-] 

2 / flitim "I aEniiiia^frt] | ad& | hya | ^ma[rt]iya^m | ad[i] 

3 [/ hya / Jt^jatim | ad"i /] mart^iyoh'ya hya j Dara- 

4 [yaFaiftiw / -XSyam [ akuna^til / a^vam] | "par^^m j XS- 
3 [yam / £E*ivaiD | pariMM j* framUH'lk^tsm | a^Mam j Dara- 

6 [yavui^ XS | TBsarka | XS [ XSy^]^»m | XS | DAH*»nam [ SS 

7 y ^yay^B \ BDyflr ]] ViSta^^pah^y*^ | j Hamma- 

a [nmya] | -ftatiy | Darayai^aiiS^ *1 XS | Au^^mmazda | 

9 [hya /] maOi^ta baganam | hau^ | la^am ada | ha- 
IQ [tiu /] mlm j XS^jain | akunaul j haii*ina^i*y ] ima | xia- 

11 [fftm j] irahara | t=ya | ra^arkam j tya [ a[vB“spii]m | uma- 

12 [rtijyam | vasna [ A^uiamazdaha | hya | nia^[nd /] pita 

13 [/] yiStas*pa |* uta | A^r^ljaa | hya | Bian[a^ / fiijyaka | 

14 tya I *uba | a*jlvatam j ya*diy | [Aurama^Jzda j ma- 

15 m I X3[ya]m aktmau^S j ah^ya | BUy[a Ajuramazd- 

16 [iSm / | kajma* ] aha | ha[r®uvahyay®a / \ mar- 

17 [iiyam/ |] a*t&r[riai?df« / fnu^m \ XSjaui | a^kunaid /] 

18 [AamiMiAjftI]y+a | BU[ya* / adam / /] 

19 [Aitm!Tui2d!i2*idaiy |* upasidm / dbam / tyajiuiiy / framd-^ 

20- [tam / a^riajuny / ava / da^dmaiy / ucdram / / I-] 

21 [ya / rruina / hirtam'\ / [am / vi^m / tfOsM / Auramoiddha /] 

22 [o^una-jram | ima | ha[^if / | [QUsdyA / adam / ft^] 

23 [dMAaiJy | durada£a [/ orjaTiainS^iy / dbany /] f [nifa^] 

24 [ffl /] BU I akaniy | yata j / BUyd / aj^arasam [/] 

25 [ya<?]a | katam | abava | paaava | [9ikd / amrtjiy | aiuy[d /] 

26 [ijO \ ariDiS | barSfiii | aii[iy]a | [SO /] ar§iui | bar^ 

27 na [ upHiij | avam | ^ikam | hadi^ | fr§ieaha[f7i*] 

28 ] ata | tya | BU | akaniy | Iravata | | tja | Oika [ 

29 avaniy | uti | tya | iitiS ] ajaniy | kara | hya | Ba- 
SO [frajirttFiya j hauT | akunaal | Oannii | hya | nau- 

31 [fajina | hauv | Labnana | nama | kanfa | haca | a^^ana | aba- 

32 [r]iy | ki.ra | hya | ASariya | haadim ] abara ] yati | 

33 BabaiTaur | batl [/ Bfl5a]irfiaT | Karka [ uta j Yau- 

34 ii[4/ oAajra | jit[4/ C'iitad]ya j yaka | haca | Gadam 

35 I ^[fcarjiy | ata [/ Aac4/] Karmaua j daraniyam [ haca 
33 I S[pa]rda | utfi | haca | Bkitriya ] ahatij j tya 

37 y t]d[4] j akariy [ kanaka | hya | kapau^a | uta | aikaba- 

38 ruda [/] bya | ida | kaita [ hauT | haca | Suguda j ^aba“- 

39 riy | kaeaka | hya [ aj^^aa { hauv [ hae^a [ Uvara^^ 

40 mija | abaiiy | hya | ida ] kaita | ar*datam | uta* [ a- 


Record af Barius'e Pfllacfi 




1 A great god ie AioTfluiaadaj who created this earthy 

2 who cTeat&d yonder drmaioeiit, who ereAtcd niaiij 

3 who created welfare for maa, who 

4 made Daring kiog, one king of nmny^ 

5 one lord of many. — I am Darina^ 

6 great king^ king of kinga^ king of coaotries^ king 

7 of this earthy son of Hjataspea^ an Achaeme- 

8 nian. — Says Dariue the king : Ahnramazda 

9 the greatest of gods^ he created me; he 

10 made me king; he to me this kingdom 

11 granted^ the great (kingdom), with good horses, with 

12 good men. By the will of Ahuramaada my lather 

13 Hyataapea and Arfearaea my grandfather, 

14 they both were liying when Ahuramazda 

15 made me king in ihh earth. To Ahnramazda 
18 thus the wish was: in the whole earth 

17 he cho^ me as the man for himaelf, made me king 
IS in the whole earth. I worshipped Ahnramazda, 

Ahiiramazda bore me aid; what was commanded to me 

20 to do, that by my hand w'as auccesafully completed, beantifol; 

21 what was done by me, all that by the will of Ahiiramazda 

22 I did. — This is the palace which at Snaa I 

23 erected* From afar ita omaineptation was bronght- 

24 Down the earth waa dug, until rock-bottom I reached- 

25 When the eicaration waa made, rubble waa packed down, one 

26 part 40 dis in depth, the other 20 ells in depth. 

27 On that rubble a palaoe I erected. 

28 And that the earth was dug down, and that the rubble 

29 waa packed down, and that the brick waa moulded, the Babj- 

30 lonimi folk, it did that* The cedar timber, 

31 this — a mountain IlaJnE^d Lebanon — from there was 

32 brought; the Assyrian folk, it brought it to 

33 Babylon; from Babylon the KarldanB and lonfans 

34 brought it to Sofia. The yalM-wood from Gandara 

35 was brongbt and from Carmania. The gold from 

36 Sardia and from Baettia TiraB brought, wliich 

37 was otilifijCd here. The stone — lapis lazuli and cal- 

38 nelian — which was utilized liere, this from Sogdiana 

39 waa bronght. The stone — turquois — this from Choras- 

40 mia waa brought, whidi was utilized here. The aiWer and 
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41 Ba I dara^Ya* [ haca | Mudraya *[ abariy | a*T- 
43 janaiu | ty&'na'' | di^ [/ p]i£t|L | ava'[ baca | Ya'im* 

43 a [/ a]*bariy* | pimS [/ fc]yR j ida | ka^rta |* haca ( Kti^§- 

44 [a |] ut“a \ haci | Eidaur j uti *| ha'ca ] Harau^vat- 

45 [iyja fibkriy | stuoa | a^againiya | tyfi *| id- 

46 [a |] kar'ta | AbiradtiSi | Doma | av^anam ] ^Ejaiy 

4T [| ta^]c5. I ayadala | abariy ( martiya | kartiuvaka | t*- 

48 | aia^m | akuoavata | avaiy [ Yau^na | uta* 

49 [/ 8p(lrd^lya / martiy]i j d[4]rfljiiyakar"a | tyaiy j® daran- 

50 [tyam / dkunavola / avtai/ /] Mid°a [/] uta ] ’M^nd^ray- 

51 [d / marityil / ijaiy / £«rtar]*tiv | p[^]na'*va5a | avai*y | 

52 [S*paT(fo^y& ] uW / lfi*(f|r*ayB | nia[rt'ty]5 | tyaiy 

53 [/ affuntm. / aif*imaTa]*£a* | a'’Taiy* ] Baba[if]ii^Tiy- 

54 [d / maHiyd / tyaiy /] *didum'* j apiOa [/ *avaiy* / J/^ad-] 

55 [4 j uta I ]IIu^df*ay]a'* | Bat[tly j Diraya[tiBWf / YjS /] 

66 [^QiUay^d / idS, *| TfvJSam | | par[uif / *IraSa*-] 

6T [m / obatu / ^maju | A''«]Tama[jiJd] | patur [/ u’ti* / F-] 
68 [fffdjpom i Ayu /] maua | pita | Tita[iJtat®y | DAHTi*ffl] 

1-15: All agree on the fast of these iises^ except the last word 
of 13 and the first word of 14 (see notes below), 

4: Konig finds ]tw / a[injf; but this is n very dubiona 
reading (see abore). 

13 YistSspa: Eonig reads in 3, forcing Schell’s 

drawing, which is pretty clearly ]pffl /[. This may mean that 0 
and i belong to difl’erent copies, since the spacing between them 
now beoonies difhcnlt or impossible. 

13 niydla,- Konig has retained Schell’s incorrect [npan]y4jtd, 
writing it [d-'po"-]jfBrfl-A 4 . Apart from the incorrect meaning of 
the word, thU writing is impossible, since « was graphiiilly 
omitted only before stops and final; ny initial or medial was 
wntten na^ya. Heixfeld, p, 42, and I in my previous article, 
p. 197, independently reached the correct [fti]yuifca "grandfather”, 
which is accepted by Brandenstein. 

14 <y4; thus road by Konig, who sees traces of the characters; 
it is not a relatire pronoun, as Konig, p. 99, § 3, note d, takes it, 
but a resumptiye. The traces, which 1 think that I also can see, 
will do about as well for Herafeld’s (md; but teid is not used as a 
resumptive. 

16-8, The success of Eerafeld in uniting the various copies, 
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41 the copper from Egypt were brought. The omttiiieiitatioii 

42 with which the wail was adomed, that from looia 

43 was brought. The ivoiy which was utilized here* from 

44 Ethiopia and from Sind and from Atachoiia 

45 wiLs brought. The stone pillars which here 

46 were utilized — a place named Aitf-djiis, in Uja — 

47 from there were brought. The artisans who 

48 wrought the stone^ they were lonians and 
48 Sardians. The goldsmiths who 

50 wrought the gold^ they were Modes and 

51 Egyptians. The men who wrought the iSmai% they 

52 were Sardians and Eg;jptia!is. The men who 

63 worked on the baked bride, they were Babylonians^ 

64 The men who adorned the wsL, they were Medea 

55 and Egyptians. — Says Darius the king: 

56 At Susa here a ^len^d (task) waa ordered; Tery 

57 splendid did it turn out. Me may Ahuramazda protect, and 

58 Eyataspea, who is my father, and my country, 

a, and 3^ in a siagle version, rests upon bis rejectioix (p. 43) 
of ScheiFa reconstruction, which states that Ahqramaada created 
horse and man for Dariiia* Such a teleology has no outside fiup- 
port; as text it resta on the Accadian only, which ia here mutilated 
and offers aa charactcriBtic word only visible only in the 

mutilated prior character, but confirtaod by the mo^ror- at the end 
of line 16 in a. Yet Herzfeld eoiild not complete Ms text, for he 
read: 

16 d [/ + + + / / tanm / (l[A4i /] / BU]^ / 

17 /] / avar[navatd / tmljm / X^ifam. / atturtau-] 

IS [S / / BUy^ [/ adaffi^ / A]uram^ddTi^ [/ /] 

He surmised that a word meaning thus " should he supplied 
in the gap, which however was too short for avoM. The correct 
text ran DOW be supplied from the new inscription of Xerxes, 
found by Herzfeld at Feraepolls,* which has AummazdUrn. / avoAa 

* bj typogmpliieiil em&r, print* niit b* a resUaratimi only, but 

giTes la Mt plate tbe part of ni whiEh Is elcBr in Schcir* photx^avura ot 
Frag. D. 

■Publiflbed by biai in AMI 4. 11742 (September, 1»32)* and M StudU* 
in Anc. Or, CivUi^nm (Or. Inst, UaLv. of Cbleafpo) No. W by me 
in Lan^. 0, 35-ia (March, 1M3)* [Also BenvEniBte, BSLP 33.2,144-56.1 
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/ k&ma / ifta ttato Ahur^^da tlms the desire was *% in lines 
21-2 aJid again in 2&-30+® For the syntax of the ncc. Aii.r£rmE:3dami 
cf+ the mdJih in yaM / mum / i^mu / dha^ Bh> A 36-6 and MEa 
37-S. The extra two characters of thia teadin^ adequately £E 
the gap. 

For comparison I list the other xeslorationB: 

Kdnig^s restoratioD of essentially following Scbeil: 

16 d/ [manjd [/ aapa^mr / / BUyd / add / ui]d / mar- 

17 / mand/ / frdbara / md]m / XSyam / 

15 u[mui / ahyd]yd/ EI7[yd/ Avmnvois]dam [/ ajadiyu^'] 

Brandenatein^ p. 28^ changes line 1? only: 

17 iiyalm / mdm /] atw[nam£d / Aawtf / jnd]m / XByam / a[fc-] 
Kdnig^s restoration of jS + beginning with in a 16 : 

14 a^U)Wn[^ / U-] 

16 [i?aA]|^d / BUyd [/++-- ^ ^ .+ + / yaJM / kdmor [/ + +] 

16 [+ + -{-^nvahyay [d / BUyu / + + + + + /] mdm / A [^rnma-] 

17 l^dA] / XSyam / / BUyd [/ A-] 

18 [urarTmjddfn [/ ajudiyam . . ^ 

Brandenatein^ p, 30^ restores thns^ after akunam / ending 
line 14: 

15 / BUyu [/ AuTamazdd / ya&d / Mma / dhu /] 

16 [AflrjifrtwAydyn [/ BUyd / haui> / mdnv / avarmv(^4 / 

17 [i7 / EFiom] / XSyam / alkunum / haruvahydyu / BUyd / A-] 

IB [ummo;]dl^n^ jy ajadiyam / . , . 

Brandenstein^ pp, 32-3, restores B thnSj from the fiamc point: 

15 [ ^ . haruvahydyOr / BUyd / 

16 [dd / / hdma [/ dAa / akydyd / BUyd / mandsim / /-] 

17 [j^iom/] ffkJffl. / / mdm / . . ^ (like Ednig^a a) 

Though there is now no reason to assnjne diEFering versions of 
the text, Brandenstein ia probably right in separating ^ and for 
when they are united in a single copy the spacing of the characters 
ifl in a few places almost impoasihle also in the version which I 


* Id 2a-30p usd not d-ra-HiO'^. 


In tills pua4ge^ without Aha. 
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hare adopted. Ea inaists an the abort final vovel in haruvehyaya 
wherever it occnre/^ because it is found in that writing in Scheil’a 
Ko. 8; cf, his remarks on p, 

16 kama: the phrase quoted in the preceding note, from the new 
inscription of Xerxes at Pcrsepolia, shows that despite Brandenstdn, 
pp. 31-2, the word Mma may denote the desire of Ahnramaxda, 
RHtl is not to be restricted to the desires felt by mortal men, 

17 jFiariiyont; predicate to mSm, which is essentially the seiwe 
sought by Herxfeld, pp- 43-t, in his text; he suggests martiydis 
{though he would prefer either uwirtiyai&is or moriiyuiilfls if the 
space were sufficient) and translates: “ hat auf dieser ganxen Erdo 
unter den Menschen micb sich erwahlt ", 

17 up(ir[itai 7 aia] : Ednig sees u-va-di- where others see o-eo-nj-; 

only the middle character is complete, which accounts for the 
variation. AvarnavatA is Heixfeld's convincing restoration, to 
correspond with the Ace. [n] “er hat mich 

begnadet’'. As he says, p. 43, this is Bartholomae's root ^r- 
“wahlen" (Aiir 1360), used of a religious choice, previously 
kuown in OP fmm three passages in the Behistuu inscription, 
where it means “believe”. “He has chosen me for himself” is 
a Suitable prototype for the Acc. version. 

18: starts this line with the first u of orhu^u-na-vria, 

stating that he can see one of its verticala in u; but I can see no 
trace of it. 

18 ayadaiy: after Heizfeld, for Acc. i-sin-uit ip*pu-»5; Konig's 
afadiyam^ which Brandenstein adopts in the variant versions, is 

represented by e-te-ri-iS in NRa 54. 

19-20: After abara, Konig has / jrafltt / AuramazdSha / fraitiAnA 
/aha/ fljtunowiffl “ Wie cs des Oramaada Befchl war, (also) hate 
ieh getan.” Hetxfeld has / fyomniy / fr&mOia / eartoiwtiy 
/ avaraaiy / tortetJt / ftaibam / uc^rom Was er mir befahl zu 
tun, ist von mir als sm ver^Itendes, frommes Werk gethan.'’ 
The basis for any reconstmetion is the Acc. 14^5, which is for¬ 
tunately almost complete: so anOr-ku iirifl-'-(ni«) a-no e-pi-4it inn 
qo-ti^ya « idtorna “ what I was-commanded for doing, 

(that) by mj-hand was-discbaiged and made-splendid.” The 
omissiou of the god's name suffices to bar Konig's text, and indi¬ 
cates a passive construction in the OP; I have therefore adopted 

“ I do not swept -a iu this word, bccauH I believe in (me tmifoim version, 
mud the flusl -O i* vimihle in a and J, Une IS. 
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the first part id HeraMd’s text with a chaitg^ of the active verb 
to th$ paaaive participle fram^amj fotmd in the same coimectjon 
in line 56^ though there mutilated. For the remaining words, 
Herafe1d> pp. 44-50j has shown oonTincingly that l-b^nd ahonld 
repreaeiit OP fuiiham^ and that Elam, ti-cft-ra-mr a borrowing of 
Op ucdraptii now fonnd in Scheil’a NOh 10 j also Weissbach in 
his review^ pp^ 3&-40, Het2£eld glosses the active from 

which i^nirt^lr h miide^ with ^^bewahren^ imvcrsehrt erhalten?''^^* 
a meaning which in the passive accords well with that of wed ram 
"ffucceflsfnllj completed" (cf. Benvenifite, BSLF 30,1,65). I 
have^ however, reversed the order in which the two words stand, 
that they may agree with the Acc.: uedram / naibam rather than 
Herrfeld'fl luzttam / nc&rofn^ Neither Konig nor Herzfeld has 
properly represented in the OP the Acc* ina “by my 

hand"; Herrfeld, p, 45 and p. 51j has indeed cxpresslj disposed 
of it aa an amplification of an OP pronoun. But in Bh. 4.35 we 
find poadca / / nmna / 

“ afterwards Ahtiramazda put them into my hand where man^ 
/ dii^oya is represented in the Aoc. version hy a^na q^i-ya. As 
there is notbing in the Acc. correaponding to the Jtffrfajn of 
Herafeld^ I propose am / dastdmaiy for his ammaiy / jtaHam; 
the number of characters is the sajne. 

20-22 fya / mand , . . agreed upon by aU, as the 

prototype of the Acc., here preserved entire. The ordy diaagreement 
is in filing the ends of the lines. 

22-3: The wording of the neit two phrases hangs on whether 
Mrada^ meat be preceded by hacH^ as in the phrase hoed / avadaia 
47 inf., and Bh. 1. 37,3.42,3.80, or may diepenae with it Schcil, 
Herifeld, and I see dearly a ya in a. at this paint, before the 
divider, and therefore ending the preceding word. Konig indeed 
denies that any character is there visible, and restores Jiacd; 
Weissbach in his review, pp. 40-1, says that he sees a sign which 
Mrmot be u, but might be ending ha-ca written for 
But the Acc. is here complete: U in& 

am-Jeu “(the) palace this (is) which at Sosa I 

madMl" a perfect tranalation of ima / Kadis / iya / gnSdyd 


to pay, Mtiirfy (daima)”; 


” A common mcuun^ at Uiia root is 
commaaiatlon ol Prof, E, A. Speiscr, 

"Tilt ^ 

Md a pan. ja tited tor M tJir« oaa« in thew toit*. ® 
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/ — imles$ wme other word be substituted for 

the verb, to end in -y. This is Komg^$ test, except that he omits 
the iya in order to insert hac& before Mradasa. Herxfeld omits 
the adum in order to insert ar/unamkSfliy (of the next sentence) 
before duradasa^ which utilizes the final -y which is risible. I 
propose to substitute preh first aing, middle^ formed 

like uyudaiy and afFiauiyaty (cf* * BenrenistCj Gr.j p. 131)* for 
aHtTUii/aifir; this uses the visible -y^ and the verb is vouched for 
by its oecurrenoe at the end of 27* corresponding to Aec. e-iu-pu^ul* 

The next phrase is equally well preserred in the Acc.: 

si-tm-fM-ntnis na^-sOr^ “ from afar was 

brought The OP for dmmunu is given as arjanam in 41-2* 
where both versious arc extant; the OP text in 23 is therefore 
correctly restored by Konig as / urjanarnMiy / ofruriy* 

except that he has hand before as has already been 

remarked. Herzf eld has the same words* but by placing or/afifliM£Eiy 
before dflntkiatffl has been compelled to mark a gap after abmtf- 

22 QuM^: the ioitial sibilant gives some trouble to Herxfeld^ 
p. 52* because he still uses the etymological writing fl*" for the 
character* instead of admitting outright its sibUant value J in a 
proper name borrowed from another language the etymological 
writing is misleading. 

23 arjanam: Herzfeld* pp. 52-3* nonnaliEes ^rjanam^ with 

vriddhi, and interprets as limestone either as btiilding’^ne 
OP for mortar and plaster^ by comparing with certain words of the 
sixteenth century lexicographers,^* But this is conditiotted upon 
the restoration in 42, which he gives as drjanam / / didd 

[/d]L^M "the limestone with which the wall was built”, instead 

»PmL K A. SpebePr working iadependeiitly on the AccBdian, writes 
^^iirnnanu has been derived, quite rightly, from The mwniBg 

of the T«rb U *fco be aiiiUble, fitting ^ in the int^naive conjugation 
^ to iurniflh adequAi&ly But tii* primary meaning ol the verb is atill 
Bhown by Arabic ^ ta niBJee n alga upon ef. at» the Intr. wfiwi*™ 

* to be bandttoiDC Sfimvadrtu ahonld theretdns signify ^ earr ing, eugTavlcg *, 
rather than Konig^ * paiutiDg", pp. Tl-2. Liue IT of the Aoc- (=^OP S3j 
yield* thua ^from a diatance earring-work waa brought ^ Hue 20 of 
the Ace. i=OF U v-^r-tum. may be translated "the 

carving of ihe relief etc, HerafeM'B * Umeatone ^ j* quite impoMibla," 
At the *ame time, ProL Spelser admits that #ira«anw — QP erjanam may 
have had a more general, leas speeLaliHd meaning in this text, luch as that 
which I have adopted* foUowing ScheiFa Interpretatioo, 
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of Edom^d Edopt^ by E^dJiig Eod by ino^ 

and confinoed by Zdntg’a reading /] didlSni- / apWa in 54^ 

" who adorned tbe wall In 23 arjanam jg a collectiTe term for 
the omainentatioii of the whole palace, including many article& 
from different placea; but in 41-2 it k by the relatiTe dauae 
expressly limited to the materials used for omanlicnting the wall. 
Cf, my note on arjaiiam 41-2. 


24; Kdnig reads jfdfo / ora^iy / /] “ until 

waa-teached the-earth^s bottom “ until rock-bottom was 
reached", corresponding to Ace. Ordi yag-^a-ri da-aw-nt^ 
al!-[Jit]-da “unto^'’ the-earth its-strcngthening I-arrived-at ” 
But the fragmentary traces of -ra^so-t-ya are dubions; the subject 
rarely follows the verb in OP, cf. BenTeniste, Gram., p. 230, 
especially in a subordinate danse, ib., pp. 246-7; and ^aidrsB is 
very questionable. Kdnig, p. 32 note, equates it with Ayestan 
tftpnrsuA^; Bartholomae, As 11’ 796, takes the word from the root 
'"schndden’' and glosses by "Abschnitt, Abschlnss, Ende" 
which is hardly consistent with Kbnig^s interpretation. Kdnig 
also passes over too summarily the differences in the radical vowel 
and in the stem final. Herzfeld reads aeurosam, seeing traces of 
the first and the last charactera, and (p. 54) proposea BU^A for 
the lost part of the gap. So far as he goes, he agrees with my 
text in ray first article, which I here retain: ydfs / al^dagam 
y BUpi / aJi'draSttm [y]; this agrees with the Acc., word for 
word, in the original order, keeping the active first person verb. 
I now think that I can see on ScheiVs Plate the first short 
horizontal which begins the final character of atn^ra^ani, 

25 the Aec. dr-H id enggests (bo Benveniste, 

BSLP 30. 1.67; Herafeld; and my own earlier version) rather 
than Scheil'a [ul]d, which Kdnig follows. 

25 iatam; for ia'fom, on the evidence of Modem Persian; so 
Kdnig, p, 32 note, and Herzfeld, pp. 54-5. 

25 Alia; equated by Kdnig, p. 50, with Skt sflrAd "Kamm, 
Spitze", and therefore interpreted as “Erbohung, Plattform" 

^e Acc. “gravel" is decisive against this meaning! 

Cf, also Herzfeld, pp. 55-6, 


is prohahly prepoiitiim ■■ unh,*’ tliii, conjanetiem “ autJl 

If OP irdfd atio l» here a prepcnition, it will Bovern the 


*0 Prol. Spetser. , 
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25 amni^: after 29, q. v. for reading; not aJcaniy. 

26 arin^: normalized ar^is^ with vriddhij by Her^feldj pp, 

56-7j who interprets it as the height of a horse's withers, by com¬ 
paring Avegtan Ys. 9.11 ^rsiyo ^baros^ spear-highwhere the 
Pahlsvi mistranslatioE asp bai^ “ von Fferdshobe” eraggeets to 
Herzfeld a term *dmio.ijarara ^^hsTing the height of a horse”, 
wherem the prior element is a vriddbi io Manncheiij 

Hengst". In this case, ag llerzfeld remarks^ the nnit is about 
l.oO meters^ and the dimeosions are a royal esaggeration. There 
seems to be no evidence for identification of this measure with the 
Babylonian footj as Scheil;p p. 26, took it. 

26 fcarind; the escaet eqtdralent of Ayeetan Tt. 5. 96 iafsirwlp 
iostr^ of tarasan- ^*Hohe” (Bartholomae, AiW 950)^ as Ben- 
Teniste Qram. p. 1T9^ Kbnig p. 51^ Herrfeld p- 57 take it. 

27 /t^flAa[ni]r my preference as a readingj to correspond with 
the active e-te-pu-id in the Acc.' Konig has frdsah[ya^j Herafcid 
has /i^aA[y], both passive. The best etymologtcnl interpretation 
is given by UenveniEtej Grarn^ p. 67, as from a root 5a- corre¬ 
sponding to At* spd- *^]eterj entasscr” from Indo-European kn?-; 
this h accepted by Kdnig, pp. 49-50,^" 

23 fmvaia: Konig, p. 51* takes as gen.^bl. of the equivalent of 
Skt. prami- “ abschussige Fliiche* Hiigel ” and therefore meaning 
Hang” or ^^voni Hang”^ He does not conyinoe me that 
this is preferable to Benyenistc^s view, S8LP 30.1, 59 and Gram. 
p. 62, that frataia is an adverb meaning ^downward”* like Skt 
instr. 

29 amni^: so to be mad, and not akanip^ since the second 
character is va and not ka; apparently only Weissbach, p. 41 snp., 
has observed the short horizontal stroke which precedes the verticsi. 
The root of atanip is ideotical with Av, ^van^ "" anperarefBar- 
tholomse* AiW 1350) i amnip h sup^rata ^^Aviacia esi, was 
placed nndemeath We are therefore rdieyed ot the necessity 


Kflnif'fl iuggestlou gf cognation with Vedic p<utyo-- "Wohnsiti, 
BvhsuEung^’ cannfit b# vftJid, Iwcau^ Indie Mp cannot gq bade to kw. 

It is an inter^ting^ coincidHacB that a form of Ban- is combiiicd with 
a form of jan- in Yaena 0, 24, jtiit os it Ip hare; fctf rfajMf 

randr, nl rtopfl jajid(. Thi* form, aoeording to Bartholomaa, 

im from not from toaM; but it *«mA to me nnsoupd tq dlftinguieh 

four homophonoufl rootp, Muninf TMpwtively " tKiperm ", " gewinnen 
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of Bdmitting tvo opposite meamngs for ajbanty, '''was d'og ont*^ 
aad was filled in ”; although Schell p. 86, Kdmg p. 49, Herzfeld 
p. 54 all adout the peculisrity, either w semantio developments 
of one root or as the result of homophony of different Toots.*^ 

89 the sun-dried bricks, perhaps to be written in 

view of modern Persian itSf; eo Benveaiste BSLP 30.1. 60, Konig 
pp. 51-2, Hetifeld pp. 57-6. 

29 fcdro; the army, according to ESnig, pp. 4-5 and p. 7, em¬ 
ployed to protect the work here, and in line 32 to protect the 
transportaticn. This seems to me very doubtful. 

29-30 Sflioiru«Va ‘ with -iai- rather than -6i-, after the argu¬ 
ment of Benveniste, (rniin. p. 43 j so also Herzfeld. 

30 Sarmia: the beat normalisation, with Herzfeld, p. 5S. Hera- 
feld regards it clearly as a borrowed word, from Sumerian hirmnn, 
Bab. surtcinH, Ass. jwrm^nu; this would dispose of Gray's Indo- 
Enropean connections, pp. 67-8. Eonig, p. 53, connects with Greek 
repjKvAK, Variously spelled, and obvion^y borrowed, and considers 
that by etymolog)' it means a tree with a fragrant wood. All agree 
that it denotes the cedar of Lebanon. 


30-1 iia«[H-]Mio; with -ai-, Eonig, pp. 63-4; with -m- or -so-, 
Herzfeld, p. 56. Both connect the word with Uodem Persian tiSi, 
ndsan pine-cone ”, and take it as an adjective meaning ‘ pine- 
cone-shaped appropriate to the cedar, 

31 Lttbti^na: the Acc. c<]niva]ent stood in a gap, where it la 
restored by Konig and by Herzfeld, p. 69; correct my remark, 
p, 205 of my previous article, which follows Scbeil. 

32 Atfurtya.' here ‘'Syrian” rather than “Assyrian”; cf. 
Konig, pp. 4-5, and Herzfeld, p, 59. 

33 Bdbairuuv.' after kacti, perhaps a real abl. form in -auf, 
equal to At. -eml, in which instance ^1 the forms governed by hoed 

are abl. eicept 5aiai&£i, in the new inscription of Darius found at 
Hamadan; eo Eenfeld, p. 56. 

33 Karin; “ Cilidans ", according to Eonig, p. 7; “ Carians ” 
according to Herzfeld, pp. 60-1, * 


“bergEo", lines the Isat three »n easily be «mMtie 
developoiein. from the fitsl, wUeh is the most frequent of them 
BmtolomM aiHMasa a. v. ‘roe- note, ejecta each a comhiiiation. 
“Benvemste, <?rom. p. i09, adiaiU a second root km,- to oxplam 
BIl 1. S6. ^ 
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33-4 Taund: Greeks of CyprtiB and some Pboenician cities, who 
hsd been transported as captives to Babylon acd its vicini^, 
according to Kbnig, pp. 7-8, Heisfeld, pp. 59-60, regards the 
transport from Babylon as being by water to the Persian Gulf and 
for some distance along its ahore. 

34 j There are more traces of letters here than I formerly real¬ 
ized j but there is not room for Sdnig’s o-ba-rfb-ttHt^ obartt^^id. 
The a-bo*ro which Herzfeld and I independently proposed is 
preferable, though it makes rather wide spacing. What seems to 
be the top horizontal of an a at the end of the word, must rather 
be the top short horizontal of ra in a-ba-ra, or the head of the 
vertical in the same character. 

34 Qai&ifi: a certain restoration, becanse of Acc. at 

the corresponding point 

35 paid; taken by Gray, p. 68, as “timber”, to the root seen 

in the zero grade in Greek “mast”. Knnig, pp. 64*61, 

identifies as the Afghan cypress, and etymologizes as *akar 
“Zapfen (baiim), Nadd(bauin)”, because of the ahapie cf the 
cypress tree, with prefixed y-, characteristic of Scythian phonetics; 
there were Scythians in Gandara, from which the yokd was brought. 
Weissbach, p. 42, prefers to identify yokd as mulberiy timber, 
which is bard and durable, and takes a high polish. Hcrzfeld, 
pp. 61-3, suggests tliat perhaps it was teak. 

35 da^niyam: graphic for dissyllabic damyam, according to 
Herzfeld, p. 63; cf. also Kfinig, p. 65. 

36 Spardi: the Persian province which indoded Lydia (of 
which Sardis was the capital) and soma neighboring lands, accord¬ 
ing to Konig, p. 8. Konigi P* 5, properly emphasizes that the 
names of countries and of peoples do not necessarily have the same 
meaning in Persian as their etymological equivalents do in Greek; 
cf. remark on Aftiriya, above. But the difficulty is in determiniog 
the variations; cf. Weissbach, p. 43 fin. and p. 44. 

37 icdaaka: normalized kdsik® by Konig, who defends this read¬ 
ing, pp. 61-2. But it is incumbent on the transliteration to indicate 
the’actual writing, which the i of kdsitn falsifies. Etymological 
comment by Konig, 1. c., and by Herzfeld, p. 65. 

37 kapaidaka: “ lapis lazuli" on all the evidence, cL Blech- 
steiner, pp- 94^101; Konig, p. 62; Herzfeld, p. 64; Weissbach, 
article Kapauta in Pauly- Wissowa, Real-Enc. 10.1387. 

2 
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37^ sika^ariidg-: afcording to the traces which I see, 

namely the lower part of the two angles of fUj the u virtually 
complete, and the first short vertical and the beginning of the top 
horizontal of dti> There is general agreement that it denoted a red 
stone, probably camelian, but the exact reading and the inter¬ 
pretations dififcr. Bleehateiner, pp. 101^, accepts the reading 
n^ohonya offered by Konig, and nomialtzee jv'Jtoir- after Aramaic 
and Arabic words which be quotes; he rejects Konig'a Avestan 
equation on the ground that the Avestan word is late and obviously 
borrowed. Konig, pp. fi2-3, reads siiuihariya, and equates with 
Avestan atimm siyutrs. ciSfiam, Kt. 14. 59, which he interprets as 
"Stein slgurischen Glanzes” instead qf Bartholomae's {AtW 
1580) "Stein arguriseber Herknnft”; be runs the Av. word back 
to •siyitiaryo-, and would therefore normalize the OP word as 
ait&anyo. Gray, pp. B8-9, con^ders the word a componnd, in 
which $ikaha- is from the base •ifewe{t)g-, aeen in a zero form in 
Skt, intf- gleam'', and completes it as stitn5a[xa]udh "bright- 
hooded {creature)", denoting some kind of serpent, and thns 
bringing the niatcrial into conformity with Scheil'a identification, 
p. 29, as Bcrpentine. Herzfeld, pp. 64-5, reads 
in which he considers all but the nr virtnally certain; he proposes 
that it is a compeand of siko- 'Kies' (cf. tfikd) or of sAy- 
“ gefieckt", with an unknown second element. 

39 ansoirHt; normalized oxKna hy Blechstciner, pp. 103-4, and 
Konig, pp. G3-4, who take it as tnrquoie. Hcrzfeld, pp. 65-?, takes 
it to be grayish amber; against Scheil’a view, pp. 89-30, that it is 
hematite, he states that hematite had gone out of nee for seals at 
the time of the Record, this use being the basis for Schell's 
identification. 

40-1 ardaiam | nfd | osd | ddruua.* probably a natural pair, like 
others in the list; I therefore retain Sebeirs identification of the 
second item as " copper Herzfeld, p. 67, has recognized a$d as 
the regular nom. of oaion- "stone", and takes danio (so normai- 
ized) as m appositire nom., “ Holz-Stein ", whatever that might 
be.** Konig, pp. 64-6, takes Aed {so normalized) as nom. pi., 
“door-frames", comparing Skt. dfd in the same meaning, with an 
inrtr. dAruv " of wood ", and the entire phrase meaning “ door- 

*■ Herzltld, p. fli. ngseau thut if it is m building ,toa« aod not a kind 
ol wood, «Dd Hjne from £^pt, it might be syeoite. 
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framefi of woodj ndoroed with silver ”, brought readj-uiBde from 
Egypt. This whole view is extremely improbable, quite apart from 
the eurioua use of an iustnimental dependiug direetlT upon^a noun. 
I still take d^ruva as an adj., nom, sg. ma$c.^ modifying 

41 fl&ariy; with two snbiectflj showing that thig form may be 
qaed as plural also; cf. 4?. 

41- 9 arjaruim: Herzfeld thinks that this designates limeatone 

either as bnilding-stone or for plaster; but limestone la abimdanl 
in Pereia^ and would not have been brotight thither from Ionia, 
which is a long distance. Cf. my notes on arj&nam 29 (with 
footnote), and on 42-3. 

42 [p]£if<3: read by Benveniate^ SELF 30.1. 62-3^ and accepted 

by Kdnig; Herzfeld's ia ruled out by ap^ in 54, read by 

Kdnig. 

42- 3 the Persian proTince of Ionia, including, according 

to Kdnig, pp. ISj Cyprus and the coasts of the mainland to north 
and east; according to Herzfeld, p. comprising the western 
coast of Asia Minor and part of the southern coaat. 

43 pirns: a borrowed word; ef* Kbuig^ pp, 6£^8, and Herzfeld, 
pp. 97-8* 

44 Hidauv: for Ei*daw; not ffi^ddva as Kdnig has it, for the 
character before is tt, not o. For the form, cf. note on B^tuVftuv 
33. Heixfdd, p* 93, emphasises that it means Sind, which had 
recently been conquered, and not India in general. 

44: The visible cbaracters in the last line of Frag* f are a 
divider^ an angle, find the beginning of a horizontal. The hori¬ 
zontal lies fairly high, but not high enough to be the horizontal 
of u; it ie therefore part of and the characters belong to / hac^^ 
not to / uta after Hidauv^ where Konig places them. In Konig's 
Tafel IV the character^ of line 44 in « -(- t are much more widely 
spaced than those in the preceding lines; the shift in the identifi¬ 
cation rectifies this, but makes it imposeible to unite the two 
fragmenta into one copy. 

44-5 Haraumiipa: with not eince i would not remain 
unchanged before y; this implies that the i was preceded by the n 
of the strong grade of the auffk; so Hcrrfeld, p. 55. It may 


^1 rmw Iiecept a#5. As the beat reading, I stili conalder 

m pouibLUty. 
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therefore be nonnatised HaroH'O^'tiy^i unless indeed the i is a mere 
analogical retention from the nonjinative -eotis; cf. Sbt. -wR 

45 attirtd / aSagoimya: Herzfeld, p. 68, Dorniali 2 cs the ad), as 
and takes the phrase as nom. sg. in a collective meaning J 

Ennig, p. C8, tales as nom. pi. with -ni^ from -m or -nlh. Bnt 
the normal nom. pi. of fern, {'stem adjectives ends in Sit. -yas, 
and the correEponding OP form would be written 4-^ after a 
Esonsonast, as here. 

46 .dAirddus / b^fthi / dvahanaia / Ujaiy: identified by Konig, 

pp. 9*11, as a place in mentioned by Ptolemy 6.4. 7, north 

of Susa in the land of the Bakhtiari, and not so far away from 
Susa as to make the transport of stone columns improbable. 
Heizfeld, pp. 69-73, identifies Abirddus as Blados or Blanndos in 
Abrettene, in northern Mysia, to-day Balat; he takes Uja. as 

the OP equlvalcDt of the name from which Cyzions is derived with 
a Greek suffix. 


47 abany: with a plural subject; cf. note on abaHy 41. 

47 fcimutKild; " Bauarbeiter, Werkleute ", according to Konig, 
pp. 69-70, with whom Weisabach, p. 43, agrees; Konig normalizes 
lomuirld. Herzfeld, p, 73, takes as “(Stein )si!hneider, Stein- 
metzen", to the root kart- "cat " It sbonld be noted that forma 
of this root without the t occur, es in Greek Ktipa^ and that the 
-nit- suffix appears in Skt. Irnoli " il biesee, tuc ”, quoted by 
Boisacq, Diet, iltym. de la Langue Orecque s. y. utlpu, though the 
combinatioti is rare. 


46 a$ngatrtf with Herefeld, p. J3, in a collective sense; this 
Beenis better to me than Konig's 6Aiyd “ Steinarbeiten ", p, 70.** 
Traces of all the cbaiactera in a-dn-ga-ma seem to me to be visible. 

48 yaufld: the tranaported Eretrians, according to Konig, 
pp. 8-9. 


49 Spardaya; probably the correct form, here and in 53, where 
the character -ya- is visible in 6; so Konig, p. 35, who notea the 
Elam. i-par-fa. 5 fa-ap, though its evidence is limited to a part of 
the -iiu- remaining in Frag. i. Herzfeld's reconstnietioii of the 
name as sa-pa-m-di-t^jFu-a^fpardiyri lacks probability. 


’'Koni^, p. 70 note, ha* muinterpretn} Bartholomte’s d*', «*, *■ in 
4iir 810 a, ¥. dajiitga. a* item forma, inatead o{ aa inlti*] part* ef varUnta 
ot the woTdi tmt tbe atem ««■ can be justifled by a eompariiim with OP 
ae-eMia- - Iky ”, Gk. J< fwj. “ anvil ”, rf, (f<,r wmantic*) H. Hekbdt Her 
alciaerwe ifiniguJ, la IP 38, 23-S7. 
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49 the reading oi Kdaig^ p- 35^ who sees parts 
of aU the chsratter&j with Triddhi in the prius of the oomponndj 
which excuses the short vowel in the poBterina^ Herafeld, pp. 73-4^ 
takes AS quadrisyllabic;, diamyfljtflrd;, in view of Hodem Persian 

his readjpg is the first two char¬ 

acters reconstmctions merely. Schell's Jjffl / in the first line 
of 6 does not belong to this word^ since the correct reading ia 
of. Konig^ Tafel V, which fits the end of 51 and the 
beginning of 52. 

49- 50 dlamfi[tyain]; read by Konigj and explained 

os instr., p. 65 ; but the instr, would be -lya. More probably the 
acc, is neded herej as Herrfel-d takes it, 

50 not Madayd with Konigj cf. my note on 54. These 
“ Medians are considered by Konigj pp. 5-6^ to be Assyriana 
resident in Medi% a view which Wei&sbach, p. 43 inf.j seema to 
doubt. 

50- 1 MndnlyS,: Egyptians reaident in Madia, according to 
Konig, pp. 6-6. 

51 [isfmirjuv* neut. acc.* with Herafeld,^ pp* 74-5, who notes 

that the Elam, has a word which looks like a borrowing 

from Acc., in which event the OP eJso has probably borrowed 
word. The Acc* root malik "'fuUen'' baa already occurred twice 
in line 20, as tie equivalent of OP ftt-aniy in 37 and 39 (q. v. for 
notes); and the word denotes some activity not exactly determin¬ 
able, but not identical with the filling in 37 and 39. Kdnig reads 
[pir] uv, instr. of pinis itorj pp* 66-8 } hut we oiaj fairly 
doubt whether the inatr. was used with the verb kar- “tn^c, work*"* 

53 uyurum: suppHed by Eonig, p. 53, after Acc. a-gur-ru 
“ baked brick " on the evidence of Modem Persian in the 
game meaning. Her^ifeld leaves a gap in bis text, bat on p. 75 
seems to approve such a borrowing from the Acc* 

53-4 BAbairuviya: "lonians resident in Babylonia"*, according 
to Konig, p. 6, on the basis of the Ace*, which he reconstructs 
r[a-ffUi^na-cL^ ina though in bis argument he fails 

to mention that all but the first character is recooftmetion. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that if the OP be read Bdhairuviyid / ufd 
/ rmitnd], there is at moat room for tyaig instead of the usual 
jiut^tiyoig / iyoig before the next words. Herxfeld, p+ 75, with 


** Kot aa Lnadviirteptly puts it, p, 45* lin* 5 fnDni bolt™. 
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& different utilmtiou of the Acc, reranantr propoKs [/ vii 
/ fuityA /], after which he goes on at once with did&ia / apl^ 
“ the wall oleo ", infitead of the regular phraeiDg. ■ It seems to me 
better to accept Eonig’a text and interpretation. 

54 api9a: recognized Kbnig, which accords with the [p]uhl 
in 4S. 


54-5 Hndil: not Ednig'a MSdayd) amce the -ya- is not attested 
anywhere, and the Elam, is Mit-ta-ps-, ef, my note on Spardayd 4!J. 
Weiasbach, p. 43 fin., doubts Konig's and Eerzfeld haa 

M&d^, In line 4 of Frag, jj, corresponding to S'l-S of n, Konig 
haa represented a damaged -ya- before the final -a of the word; 
bnt Scheil'a drawing, p. 33, shows dearly -dcHi preceded by a 
Tertical which can be tbe last vertical of -a-, and his photogravure 
in Plate XI aeenis to confirm this. The ahortening of the word 
meang that Fragments 0 and if really forming part of a single 
copy, stood rather closer together than Eonig has placed them in 
Tafel V; which is not impoasible, since the eharaoteiB are more 
widely spread at this point in the other lines than in the line of 
which we are speaking. 

65-6: In the test of Frags, 0 and i,, between the teat of 56 and 
that of 56 as given in «, stood [/ dunifnn]^ rdoAo \^. 

56-7: This senteuce has given much trouble. Kdnig has 
56 Qms[a / ++++ /] frasam. / [+++]iMam / 
+ + + +/] frasa.[in], followed by a (restored) divider 
and a gap of five characters at the bc^nning of 57, Herzfeld has 
55 [d;-] S6 [t(a j tya. /] Cri(ji3[y£] / frasam / [/ram]Sfa»i / par- 
and a gap. Brandenstein, pp, 36-8, b^ filled the gaps by refers 
ence to the Elam., which is here nearly complete, and shows the 
repetition of the word framm: Sii-Aircm [Ai-ino pjtV-m-ia-fa 
r-se-i-H pir-ra^o-[fn]. Herzfeld, pp. 78 - 81 , 
bad demonstrated the meaning of the two words between the 
repeated pir-ra-iorm on this basis, with insertion of hi-ma 
*—OP ids in the gap, Brandenstein reached the reconstruction 
which, with one alteration (obapo. for hia Mo), I have adapted in 
my teit. Brandenstein divided the lines after /- of /n»am, which 
left 56 two characters short; if we divide /mso-fo there is need 
of a longer word than dbo in 57, and I have replaced it by the 


“ Bruidfriiitein, p, 31, cxpkiii« how 
fKnDpIttion of the fecond 


ciDio to ntok^ & wrofl^ 
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^onjiDoiu dbattL As it happens, Brandenstein noted that in 
Fraga. 0 + 7 the apace is somewhat greater than wotdd be filled 
by &ha, and he therefore, pp. 3&-9, propoaed the participle b&tam 
in its stead, as a variant, Bnt in commenting on 54-5, I 

have shown that fl and n should be placed more closely together 
than in the arrangement of Konig; and the preterite fliaes would 
adequately fill the gap there as well as in a, if indeed S and ^ are 
parts of one and the some copy, 

56 framm: “tauglieh ", according to Konig and Brandenstein; 
“leuchtend, Btrahleod", according to Hcrsfeld, AMI 3,1-11, as 
adj. to /m- -|- transferred to the d-declension. 

57-8: The final sentence is correctly reeonstrncted by Khnig, 
whose test I accept. Herafcld has, after pdltte.- [/ u(£]nnii- 
58 [y J viSam / vtd / iyank /] mand / piM . . . ; Lia translatiOiD 
shows that he overlooked the case of piid, which can be nonn only. 


NEW KIRKDX DOCUMENTS DELATING TO SECURITY 
TRANSACTIONS 

B. A. SPEisEtt 

USIVHWnT OF PFKSfHTtVAlflA 
[Cmeludtd /tom FoIuih# 

1 < 91 > 

(Case) 

tup-pu Sa 1 inner 1 [^awehari eqli] Sa '^Snt-ri-te-lup 
••“kuDiik SAG.KI tnpBarru 

(Tablet) 

( 1 ) tu^pf di-te^-nii-ti 5 a ( 2 ) -Stttri4e-iap mar Ar-ra-xun-ti 
(3) 1 imer 1 •»awehari cqla Ji-qu-u (4) ina *Ku-il ina 5u-pa-al eqli 
(5) £a “Tur-^-eo-ni ina su-ta-an-nu ( 6 ) eqli Ba “Ut-hap-ta-e ina 
^li*eD-nn ('!') eqli Ba "Tar-mi-lll-ia ina iUta-na-an-nQ ^S) eqli Ba 
*”i>ak-ri-t<f-§iip-nia (3) a-na di-te-cn-nu-ti a-na 3 Banitir' (lO) a-na 
“Ma-an-nu mar Ta-i-ii-ld i-din ( 11 ) ii “I-la^-nn 4 imer 5 eaP' 
( 12 ) 1 ima ki-b4-tii 5 mane aipataf (13) a na “Sak^xi-te-iup i-din 

(14) im-ma-ti-me-e 3 ganltjs’' eqli (15) im-ta-ln-fi 3 iiner g£a'*‘ 
(16) 1 imer ki-b£*tii 5 mane iipBtaP' (17) “Snt-ri-te^p a-aa 

(15) u-ta-ar {19) eqla-Su i-liq-ql StLEn-ma eql^i (20) ma- 
a-ru la i-Jiq^l (2i) Sum-ina eqln p&-qi-ra-aa (22) i-ra-a5-Si 
(23) “Sak-ri-te-Bup (24) d-za-at-ba ina lib-bi (35) eqli Sa-a-5n 
qa-aa-qa (36) la i-liq-ql ma-an-na-um-me-e (37) i-na beriZ-Su-nn 
(28) ibalkatu*^ 1 alpa nmallip' (29) ii Butn* Ba 8 «qa (30) tnp-pu 
ma arki'» Su-dn-ti (31) ina 'Nn-ii aa-^-ir 

(33) mahar Tar-midp*-tanSe-en-m (33) mar Wi-ir-ri-iB-U-an-ni 
(34) mabar Ta-i-til-U mir Zi-ka«-a-a (35) mabar Si-mi-til-la mar 
litai* (36) ma^r He-ir-^ri-ka,-aii-m ( 3 ?) mar ^n-pi-ta 
(38) mahar Ip-Ba-^-ln ( 39 ) mar 5^inSi*-ia nm-ma (40) “^nk- 
n-ie-inp kaspa®'(41) el-tenii 

^als of the witnesses mentioned in H. 3A39; also of Shukriteshnn 
and of the scrib& (SAG^Kl) ^ 

■ Written lik« iir, *4, * iuk. 


Td)let of ODO imer and 
Shnkriteahnp. 

124 


(Case) 

one aweharii of land bdonguig to 
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Seal of SaJcM, the ecribe. 

(Tablet) 

Tablet of posseBsion of Shukriteahtip, son of Arrumti: one imer 
(and) one aweharu of irrigated land in below tbs land 

(5) of Tnrahenni, aoutb of the land of Uthaptae, ftbOTe the land 
of Tarmitilla, (and) north of the land of the aame Shnkriteahiip, 
into possession for three year® (10) to EanUj son of Tnytiti, he 
has giTon. And Ilanu four imer of barley, one imer of wheat, 
(and) five minas of wool to Sbukriteshnp haa given. When the 
three years of the land (15) have been fnlfUled, three imer of 
barley, one imer of wheat, (and) five minas of wool Shukriteshnp 
to Ilam] shall return and his land he shall take back. If the field 
(20) has been plowed over, he shall not take it back- If the field 
has a claimant, Shukriteshap shall clear it. Out of the midat 
(35) of that field the moiety he shall not remove, WhoBocver 
between them breaks the agreement shall furnish one oi. As for 
the meainre, it (consists) of eight qa. 

(30) The tablet was written after the proclamation in 'Nxm. 

PiT« witiies$es, 

(39) Thus (declared) Shukriteahup: The moneys I have received. 

Seven seals. 

3. That the FI tn auwjeifw repreflenta w followed by e ii cetabUgbed 

4-nie-Nu. HI H- 

Sfi. The mMJura unit is in this cue enbdivided into eight partj, inebemd 
of the more uausl ten, whence the eperftl statement. The puusge i» of 
interest becniue it helps u* to onderstand why ntdi* “hundred" hu 
DceuionnUy in these dceunwats the valne oI “eighty” (Gadd, p. 13a>. 
An imir coatoim ten menaurea; with the meunre mt ten flo, the imer 
wUl cflturaVIy consist of 100 S®, hence the synopyin iwd<u. But when 
the measure haa only eight the imer will inevitably have eighty. To 
consider undfa with Gadd u a new meaaure of eapscity is therefere 

5 ( 89 ) 

(1) (Op-pi di te-en-nu ti (2) 5a “Se-kkr-til-la mar A-ldp-Se-en-ni 
(3)1 imer eqla gi-qii-il i-aa am-ma-ti Sa a-bn-ul-li (4) i-na edinni 
«wga dimit Ki-pa an-tU-wa (5) i-nfl U-ta-na-an-nu harrani'^ (6) 5a 
dimti 5a “Zi-ir-ri (T) ina Eu-pa-al eqli Sa “Sa*a-ta (8) i-na su-ta- 
an-nn eqli 5a (9) “A-ri-ip-Se-ri iS (IQ) a na HJi-te-en-nn-ti a-na 
3 lanati*^ (11) a-na “I-la-an-nu mar Ta-i-t-ki (13) i-din i 
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(13) 20 taane amak&i^ 2 mane 8iparra[-Di] ‘ la. ip-Su 
(14) 1 immerta Is 3 ba-aq-nn (IS) a-na “Se-kir-til-la i-din 
(16) im-raa-li-ine-e 3 lanatii’^ (17) eqli im-ta-k-li ao mane anataPl 
(Ifi) 2 mane fiiparra 1 immerta damqa’* (13) “Se-kir-til-Ja a-na 
(20) “’I-Ia-an-nn u-ta-ar (31) eqk^u i-ljq-qi Biun-ina (28) eqlu 
p^-qi-TS-na (23) i-ra^li "Sc-klT-tii-la (24) d-^a-ak-ka^ 
eqln (25) ma-a-ni la i-Iiq-ql (26) ina Ub-bi cqli qa-ll-qa (27) la 
i-liq-ql raa-an-im-iim-me-e (28) iaa 3 ianati ibalkatu^*' (23) 1 alpa 
6-ma-al-la (30) tap-pn ina arki“^ Su-du-ti (31) i-na*Nn-zi ea tl-ir 
(32) mahar El-^-ip-til-la mar Ku-uz-ja-ri-ia (33) mebar 
He-ir-Bida mar A-kap-tug-gi (34) mahar Gi-el-Bu mar at Slr-'ra- 
mu-li (35) mahar Se^n-na-a-a mar Ha-al-Se-en-nj (36) qst 
(npBaTru (37) mahar Ja-Ei-ip-til-la mar tJr-hi-ia 
(38) it immem ina arhi^* (39) Im-pnr-tai*-an-ni (40) U-qf 

Seals of the abore witnessea. 

’ Cf. irol. 5S, p. aefl, uiHe S5. ' s«« not*. 


Tablet of poKsessioa of ShetartUla, son of AJdpteshnp: one imer 
of i^igated land in the fields of the gate, in the plain of the district 
of Kipantilva, (5) north of the road of the district of Zirri, below 
the lands of Shata, sooth of the land of Aiipaherish, (10) into 
poBsesaion for three years to Hann, son of Tayuki, he has given. 
And Danu twen^ minaa of lead, two minas of wronght bronae, 
(and) one ewe, thrice clipped, (16) to ShekartiUa has given! 
When the three years of the land have been fulfiUed, twenty minaa 
of lead, two minaa of bronze, (and) one soond ewe, Shekartilla 
(20) to llanu shall return and bis land he shall take back. If the 
land has a claimant, Shekaitilla shall clear it If the land (25) 
had been plowed over, he shall not take it. Ont of the midst of 
the land the moiety shall not be removed. Whosoever within the 
three years breaks the agreement shall furnish one m. 

(30) The tablet was wntten after the prodamation in 'Ifiiji. 

Sii witnesses and signature of scribe. 

(38) As lor the sheep, it was received in the month of Impurtani. 

Six seals. 


H. Soodfw “to dip”* a, contrtsted with “to (hear " 

39 . ImpnrttJanni for the tisotl impyrldnni (ef, o sgs v e 111 1. 
the chax>et*rl.tie <( d.aeat (he„« /«parf JS) " 
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3 (31) 

(1) tup-pi di-te-cn-Dii-ti (2) 6a “Ei-if-ru ka* mar Ik-ki-e-a 
(3) 1 iTnw cqla i-na ugar 3imti (4) Sa^Ni-ir-na-te i-na (5) 6u-pa-H] 
eqli Sa "Pai-te-e (6) i-na sfi-ta-an eqU 6a ‘“ga-aS-te-e (7) i-na 
e-li-ea eqli 6a *“Hiii-pi-ta (0) 1 mu-la 20 Sepe fei-id-dn 

(9) a pl-ir-ki-6u" 1 6u-6i 6a eqli 6a a-5n (10) u-ua di-te-en-nu-ti 
(11) “Ki-ir-ni-ka a-na “l-la-nu (12) mar Ta-a a-i-ki it-ta-din 
(13) 4 '"I-la-nu 14 mane a-na-ku (14) 3 mane Sipata*^ a-nu 
“Ba-ir-rn-ka ittadnu™ (la) im-ma-ti-me-o 4 6anati^'' (16) im-ta- 
lu-ii 14 a-na-ku"' (17) [3] mane 6ipataP' “Kj-ir-ni-ka 

(18) [a-na]a “I-la-nn i-na-aQ-[dm 4] eqla i-li-qi (19) 6um-pia 
eqlu ma-a-m I[a i-li-]ql (20) qa-as-qa i6-to [eqli] (21) “Ki-ir- 
ru-ka< (22) lai-U-qi (33) fium-maeqln pi-qi-r[a-na] (24) i-ra-aa-6i 
”Ki-ir[-Tu-ka4] (25) ii-sa-ak-ka*-niaa-na (26) “l-la-nu i-na-an^n 
(27) tup-pn i-na arki^ (26) 6n-du-ti i-na bA-ab (29) a-bu-ul li §a 
Ti-6a-e (30) aa 'Kn-zn 6a-tl-ir 

(31) Zi-kn-nT-ta “^Ta-e-na (32) matiiP' Ta-ki-m 

(33) maba/Mu-nt-ta mar Zi-en-ni (34) mahar gn-pa-til mar 
Tar mi-ia (35) mahar Pa-i-ig-gi-ir-he mar Pn-n-ta (36) qat 
“Ka4-&i ^psar-nua 

Seals of Eirrtika and of the abore witnesaea. 

ip^ibly ut o^rtrsiglit lot 

Tablet of posscsaion of Kimika, aon of Ikkiea; one imor of Imd 
in the fields of the district of Niroate, (5) below the land of Palte, 
south of the land of Hashte, (and) shore the land of Hnpita, its 
measuremente (being) one full (hundred?) twenty feet as to 
length, and its extent sixty (feet?) of that field, (10) into pos¬ 
session Kirrtika to Uanu, so of Taynki, has giren. And ll^u 
fourteen minas of lead, (and) three minas of wool, to Kimiki haa 
mven. (IS) When three years have been fulfilled, fourteen mmaa 
of lead, (and) three minus of wool, Kirruka to Ilann shall deliTct 
and his land he shaU take hack. If the field had been plow^ oser, 
he shall not take it. (20) The moiety from that land Kirrnka 
shall not remove, n the field has a claimant, Kirriika ahaU 
(26) clear it and to Hana he shall restore it. 

The tablet was written after the pr^^tion in the entrance 
of the gate of Tishshae of the city of Ifnzi. 

Tire witnesses and scribe. 

Seals of the above witnesses and of Kirruka. 


2S 
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8-"^- The mem^urementa g^iven we obscure; ii{£du is well-known in the 
wMC df ^riurffice/' Bcd p^Jtu Lm the meaning ol "eactcnt/* but whnle 
does not mtkd much semK. Perhaps ^ in Unt 9 was added miatake; 
En tJiat caae we diauJd have to tranabte: " and ita extent la sixtj^ uniis. 
That held into posseMion . ^ which yicLda an Intalligibla atatement. 


its?) 

(1) [tnpj-pi ti-te-fln-nii-ti ^3) [S]a “fi-im-ap-te-Sup (3) mar 
^a-na-a-s 1 imer eqla (4> i-na agari £a dijuit Na-ri-ia-wa (5) i-Da 
e-li-en harrani*^ ist diinit Ta-am-qa-ar-ra (6) i-na il-ta-a-an eqli £a 
"Sa-ar-tO la (7) i-na fia-ta-a-an eqli fia '“A-kap-tig-gi (8) i-na 
fiw-pa-al eqli ga “A-kap-Wg-gi (9) "^C-na-ap-te^up a-na di-te-en- 
nu-ti (10) a-na 3 SanatiP* a-ua “lli-ma-lji (11) mar U-a-nq-u 
iddin"" it (IS) u “Ui-ma-hi 1 subata el-Su fin-qd-ul-ta-Su 5 mane 
damqu<)*' (13) 15 i-na am-nia-ti nm-m-ak-£u (14) 5 i-na am-ma-ti 
rq-pu-os-sd (15) S mane Biparra a-na di-te-en-nu-ti (16) a-na 
"•C-na-ap-te-Snp at-ta-din (17) im-ma-ti-mi-e3 ganatiP' (18) itn-^- 
la-u 1 fubita 3 mane Biparra (19) a-na ‘“Ui-ma-hi u-ta-ar eqla-5n 
(30) i-ll-ql gmn-ma eqlu pl-ir-qa (31) ir-ta-Si "•U-na-ap-te-iop 
eqla £a-a-gu-iua (33) u-ia-ak-kai-ma a-na “lU-ma-hi (33) i-na- 
an-din ig-tn eqU ni^-ik-ei (24) la i-na ak-ld-ifl dum-ma eqln 
ma-a-a-ni la i-U-ql (25) tep-pa an-nt-i (36) i-na arki^ au-du-ti 
(27) a-gar i» a-bn-ul-li (38) Sa Ti*-ig-gd-e (39) i-na'Sn-zi ga-tl-ir 

(30) mahar ™Ip-Sa-ha-Iq mar Zi-ni-e (31) mahar ™Hii-ti-pa-pn 
mar Ki-pi-til-la (32) ga'Kap-ra-gal (33) mahar "Te-hl-ipna-iz-za 
mar ^a-la-hi-gj (34) mahar Td-ra-ri mar Ip-Sa-ha-In (35) mahar 
“Ha-ti-ip-til-la mar E-en-Siik-rnm (36) 5a di^t U-rj-ha-a-^ 
'Iftt “^Swnag-na^r tupaarm mar A-ki-ia (38) 'mahar 
^A-Idp-tU-la mar IJ^'^t’ip-til-la 

(39) ma-an-na-noi-mi-e i-na be-ri-gu-nn ibalk8tu‘“* (40) 1 alpa“* 
q-ma-al-)a 


(4i) mahar Pa-i-te mar A-ri-in 5a dimit U-til-Tra 

Seals of the iritnessM mentioned in lines 30, 33-38 (indndinc 
the scribe}. ® 

wedge, doubtlesi bj- ^ ^ rwUcal 


Tablet of poe^mn of Unapteahnp, son of Hanaya: one imer 
of land m the fields of the district of Nariyawa, (5) above the 
road of the distnet of Tamqarra, north of the land of ShartilJa, 
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(find) bdow the land of Akaptaggi^ TJnaptaahup into possasaioD 
^10) for three yeara to Iliimahi, son of IlatiB, has given, -^d 
Ilimahi one new cover weighing five mines, in good condition, 
fifteen cubits in length and five cubits in width, (15) (and) two 
minas of bronae, into possession to Unapteshup has given. TTben 
the three years have been fulfilled, one cover (and) two minaa of 
bronze to Tlimahi he eball return (and) his land (SO) he shall 
take back. If there is a claim agsinet the land, Cnepteahup shall 
clear that land and restore it to Ilimahi, From the land no cat 
shall be made. If the land had been plowed over, he shall not take 

it back. . ■ iu 

(26) This tablet was written after the proclamation m tbe 

Tishahae gate, in ‘Nnzi, 

Seven witnesses and signature of scribe, 

(39) Whosoever between them breaks the contract shall furnish 
one bull. 

One other witness. Seven seals. 

6. District of TRUHjarm TOfrespondo to Merchanta’ district. 

23. This is a variant form of the olauK^ rf. abovs, section T. 

35. Tbs apcUins p.fttJiit-niin is Instruetivc because It shows that EN 
as the first element in proper names need not be rendered as Btt, niJesi 
the Semitic etyniolofy la bcyoiul dispute. 


5(e3) 

(1) tup-p[ di^tcHin-nn^ti (2) ia “guk-ri-te-Snp mar Ar m-nm-ti 
(3) 1 imer 2 ^awebari" eqla i-na ugar ®Nu-eu (4) i-na £u-pa-al 
harrani“ ( 5 ) 5a dimit Ka*-ri i-na ( 6 ) il-ta-an eqU 6a "‘Hn-ti^- 
^-ka, (7) i-na e-li-en eqli U (8) »Se-d4n-tup-pa (9) a-na 
di-t^n-nu-ti "guk-ri-t^6up (10) a-na “I-la-nn miir Ta-a-a-ii-ki 
(in it-ta-din i “I-la-nu (13) 5 imer 6eai^ i-na sfiti* 6a 8 qa 
(13) h 5 mane SipataP' (H) a-na -5uk-ri-te4up it-^-dm 
(IS) im-ma-ti-me^ 2 6an^tiP* (16) im-tn-Iu-ti kaapa'’^ (17) 6a pi-i 
tup-pi an-nj (18) “Suk-ri-te-inp a-na ‘”I-la-nu (19) fi ta-ar J 
eqla4u (30) i-li-ql Stun-roa eqln (31) pa-qS-ra-na 
(23) *°guk-ri-te4op (23) fi-za-ak-ka,-ma (24) a-na 
i-na-an-din (35) li5an-6u 5a “Suk-ri-te-gup (26) i-napa-m aweluttf^ 
6i-bu-ti (27) an-nu-ti iq-U-hi (28) eqlatiP^ a-na »I-la-nu at-tan^^ 
(39) ii kaepaPi an-nn-fi (30) 6a pi-i 

-I-lUn (33) el-tc^ 4 l-nii Sum-ma eqlati^ (33) ma-a-ru la i-Mn-fi 


30 E. A. Speiser 

(34) i-na ba-tri'^u-ttu (35) §a ibalkatu^ 1 alpa 
i-ma-lft 

(3fi} Rmhar Karpii4i mar Gi-iu-ma-ri (3T) mahar Se-kar-til-la 
mar (38) “Td-pl-ia (39) mahar Suk-ri-ia mar Bm-itik-rn 
(40) 3 awelfiiu^** mu Se-^-wi], (41) ^ isqli 
^p-pu i-na a'bU'li (42) madi ^ Sa-ti-ir 

(43) mahar Za-ap-en mlr Gi-lu-nia-Ti (44) mahar Ki-il-li mar 
(4S) At-ti4a-mti (46) qat ^Ka^-d tupgar-rum 
Sea]a of the above Tritnease^ with the exception of Tolpija^ 

» APIN. * Ligature. ■ Gli . BAR. 

Tablet of possession of Shukriteahup^ son of Arnimti: one imex 
(and) two aweham of land in. the fields of below the road 

(5) of the Kttri district, north of the land of Hntisbimika^ above 
the land of Shellutuppa, into possession Shnkritesbnp (10) to 
Ilann^ son of Taynki, has givon* And Ilann five imers of grain, 
by the measure of eight qiu and five mlnag of wool, to Shukriteahap 
has given, (15) When two years have been fulfilled, the capital 
stated in this t^let Shukriteshup to Ilann shall retnm, and hie 
land (30) he shall take back. If the land has a daixnantj 
Shukriteabtip shall clear it (and) restore: it to llanu. (35) The 
declaration of ShnkrjteebtLp (which) he made in the presence of 
these witnesses: The lands to Ilanu I have given, and thia capital 
(30) I have received- If the land had been plowed over, ha shall 
not take it back. Whosoever between them breaks the contract 

(35) shall fnrmdi one oi» 

Kamee of three witnesees. 

(40) Three inrveyota of the land. The ^blet was written in the 
great gate of ^Nnzi. 

Two other witnesses and aignattue of scribe. Five seals. 

12. For the " measure of eight cf. note to 2P. 

33, in pUce of the ilngqlar, one of the many tftnTn pifii of 

faulty gTAjnmar. 

3^ and not Fap^pf-i# on the analogy of names like T'u-uf-pu- 

nn-ia^ BBS W. S, 

For I not aee note to 4^ 35. 

eiM) 

0) tup^pi di-te^n-nn-ti |« (2) “-Ka-ri-ni mar Ka-ti-ri 
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(3) 2 imer eqla i-na li-St eqiati^' (4) Sa “MSr-^Adad a-na di-te- 
en-na-ti (6) ki-ma 3 bilat erP* a-na 3 ganatip' (6) a-na “Ak-kTi*-ia 
marKa-ti-ri (?) inliai“Ak-kn*-mSbilateiaP' (8) a-na“Ka-ri-ni 
i-din ft li-gan-gu (») sa “Ka^ri-m a na pft-ni gi-ba-ti (10) iq-ta-bi 
2 bUat erfiP’ a-5ar (11) "^Ak^kusia el-ql-mi ft (13) 3 imer eqia 
ad-din-mi ^nn-ma (13) 3 saoati'' im-ta-lu-n 2 bilat er&P' 
(14) “Ka-ri-rn a-na “Ak-kucia (15) ft-ta-ar-ma ft eqla-fift i-liq-qi 
(16) Snm-ma eqlu an-nn-ft pa-qi-ra^-na]> irtaS*^ (1^) i' i-na li-it 
eqli-ma on-ni-i (18) eqla ma la nsqU-nifl «Ka-ri-rn (19) a-na 
■"At-kua-ia i-na-din 

(20) maliar En-ns-ga-a-a mar Ha-tar-te (31) xnahar Eh-hi-ia 
mar E-ra-ti"(32) mahar E-ni-ia mar Eb-li-ia (33) niahar Ut-hap- 
ge-en-ni mftr KI.MIK (34) 4 aw^ntnP' an-nn-ttu mn-ge^-wa-ft 
sa eqli (35) mabar Hg-ti-ia mar A-ri-ip-fiarri (26) mahar 0-1^1-14 
miir Sn-pa-a-a (37) mahar Ki-pu^ur mar Sn-pa-a-a (38) mahar 
Taa-ai roar -^Sin-na-din-aha (39 ) mahar Ta-ft-nh mar Eh-li-ip^rri 
(30) mahar A-kt-ia mar 5u-pa-a-a (31) mahar “Sraba-iln" tupiami 
mar **Sia-iiiip%ir 

Seals of the witaessea^ mentioned in II £0, 23,* 25, and 

* 4i^.AK-AN,BA. ^ Alter Um on tHe Jlrit two wAIa the sign 

for la adjdfll. 


Tablet of pofssesaion of Karira, son of Katiri: two imer® of land 
bordering on the land of Mar-Adad, into possession (5) in eichange 
for t«o talents of copper, for three years to Akkuya. son of Kainn, 
he bas dren And Akkuya two talents of copper to Kanm has 
dven And his declaration Karini in the presence of witnesses 
(10) made- Two talents of copper from Akknya I hare recaved, 
and two imers of land 1 have gi^™. When three J^ra h^ve ^ 
fulfilled, two talents of copper Kanm to fbaH rctem 

and his land he ehall take back. If the land has a claimant, then 
adjoining to that land a field equal in size Karim to Akkuya 

shall gi^^- , . 

Karnes of four witnesses. 

(S4) These four men are the BUTreyora of the land. 

Seven other witnesses- Four sesls. 

5 The Pbrase ** in for two Uleot, ot copper^ einph«I*« th, 

reciprocal chtmrtcr oI tb^ truwwtiou- 
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7(85) 

{1) di-te-en-DU-ti I& (S) “Ha-na-a-a mar AT-^ti*-ip-wi ii 
Sa “^Se-en-Ea-til mar Ar-ba-jpa'aU'iia (3) 1 imSr S ^aweliari ^la 
i-nai-ns dimti^ (4) Is. “Si-an-ta-al-ltr-iik-wa (5) i-na aii-ta-ni eqli 

*"Ha-na-a-a (S) i-na il-ta-Da-ni eqli &a ™I-ri-^-ga® (7 ) <ana> 
5 iaoiti a-na di-te-en-nu-ti (S) a-Ba “ll-a-nu mar Ta-u-ki ittadBH'^" 
(S) ii ’»ll-a-nu 3 im^r 5ea (10) 2 mane 10 Siqil* era i* 40 qa kibata 
(11) a-na “^^a-na-a-a a-na ^Sfr^n-na-tU inaBdinu*^'' im-ma-ti“-e 
(l£) 6 Sanati im-ta-ln kaepn*^ (13} Sa pi-i ^p-pi'an-nu-u 4 ^ 
^p*pi la-bi-nuB (14) ^Ha-na-a-a “Se^a-na-til a-na 
(15) utar-ra eqla il-ql (16) him-ma eqlB pl-ir-qi (17) i-ra-ii 4 
5a-na-a-a (18) “&e-eD-iia-til Ti-aa-ka-ma a-na (19) ^ll-la-Ba-4 
i-na-an-di-iB-mi (20) nia-aB-i»B-um-<me>-e <iBa> 5 Sanati^ 
(21) ibalkatii’^ 1 alpa umalla^ (22) li§an-gii Ib. “Ha-na-a-a §a 
“Se-en-na-til S^aP^ ll^qi 

(23) mahar Ta-an-ki-ia mlr A-kap-Se (24) mahar Ha-mdr-ra 
roar E-teda (25) mahar Ut-bap-ta-e mar Ta-an-ki-ia (36) ma^ 
Suk-ra-pa roar Bh-li-pa-pm (27) roabar Tu^ra-ri mar Ip-6A-ha4ii 
(2S) mahar Mti-ut-ta mar Zi-iB-iu (29) mahar A-kap-tug-gj mar 
Ni-i§-hB-ba 

(30) giuB-ma eqlu mad la i-na-ki-ia (31) §um-ma slhir la 
<u>-ra'ad*dj^ 4 (92) eqla ka-aS-ka la i-li^l kaspiiP* i-na ^Xii-sd 
B'ta-ar-ma 

Seals of the witBeases mentioned lb IL 25-30. 

^ lut ilgn ol the idwgmEii | ^ nTitten AM. * Written 

over eniiuire; d- 20. *SU. ^Before tke number there is a ai^ which 
lippearfl to be prolubl^r an erMure- ■ The word wa^ iLpparentlj pro- 
Douneed the writer of thLi tablet without the m, cT. 20. 11+ 

Tablet of poBsea^on of HiitiyB, eon of Artirwij and of ShennatU^ 
fion of Arhamaons: one imer (and) two aweham of land iq the 
district of ShaBtalluk^ (IS) aoiith of the land of Hanaya^ (and) 
north of the land of Irigiga, for fire years into possession to llanti^ 
eon of Taynld, they haTe giTen. And ILann three Iroers of barley^ 
(10) two mmae (and) twenty shekels of bronze, (and) forty qa 
of wheats to Hanaya (and) to Shennatil Bhall give* When the fiye 
yeara bate been fulfilled, the capital tnentioned in tbia tablet and 
that of the old tablet Hanaya (and) Shennatil to Haim (15) shall 
return and the land they sh^ take back. If there is a claim 
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against tlie land, Hanaya (and) Shaimatil shall dear it and to 
Eanu they shall restore it. Whosoever (within) the five years 
breaha the contract shall furnish one ox. 

The dedaration( 3 ) of Hanaya (and) of Shennatili The grain 
has been received. 

Seven witnessea. 

(30) If the Add k large, it shall not be cnrtailed; if the field b 
small, it shall not bo enlarged; and the moiety of the field shall 
not be removed. The capital is to bo paid back in *Niud. 

• Five seals. 

Tbit tablet Bhowa how bii,d a NaaiBii text wuld really be. Tbe writer 
cwjld not bitve had more thiui the merest wnmtterlng of Aleltadiini. The 
phonetic cemplonieiito t"'*) in line* 0 and 11 are out of plioe in these 
contexts; the prepositions before S irntdif ei* omitted in 7 and 20; Im* 
13 showa cemplet* disrsEard of pramnifttic*! agrtement; in line 20 we 
have *1.^1 for nilfejf, and so forth. 

10. In a perwnel conummication Meisaner Irindly wUa my ittentian to 
the fact that SV Is part of a shekel rather than n ahekel. The difficulty is 
that the shekel as aurh Is never mentioned in theM tablets; ainee SU U 
here the only aubdiv'iaion of the mina, the value "Bhelcei" ha* been 
retained. 

32. E^fa laflta may also be tranalited m “ the field moiety.'’ 


S{S&} 

(J) tnp-pi di-te'-en nn-ti (3) sa “Ta-i-til-k mar Na-hi-ia 
(3) T ^awehari wilu dimti (4) sa “‘Ak-kn-ia i-na e-li-on-an 
(fi) eqliti*^ Sa »'A-ri-ik-ka*-ma-ri (6) i-na sn-ta-an-nu-fi eqliti*^ 
(T) U "Pai-te-sup i-na il-ta-an-na-nn (8) eqlati** U “"E-gi-gi 
(9) a-na di-te-en-nn-ti a-na 4 (10) ama “Zi-iq-na-‘'Adad 

mar Sa ri-iS-Se iddln-*^ (H) “Zi-iq-naJAdad (12) 10 imw 
a-na “Ta-i-tU-la iddin'^^ (13) ini*ina-ti-mfi-c 4 fianatiP< cqli 
(14) hn-ta-ln-fi 10 (In) “Ta-i-td-la a-na »Zi-iq-na- 

"Adad (16) n-ta-ar-ma it cqla-«u (IT) i-liq^jl fium-ma cqln 
pA-qf-ra-na (18) i-ra-aS-Si i “Ta-i-tiMa (19) li-za-ak-ka^-ma a-na 
“Zi-iq-na-'^Adad (20) i-na-an-din ma-an-nn-nm-nifr-e (21) ina 
beri*-&u<-nu> ibiOkatu**^ (22) 1 lia* nmalla ^np-pu (23) an-nu-fi 
ina arki" (24) Sn-du-ti ina “Nu-zi (25) sa-^l-iT 

(2B) qat “SAG.KI tupSarm (2T) mahar TO-ra-ri mar ^a-Si-ia 
(28) mahar Ha-5u-a-ar mar Ta-a-a (39) mahar 5a-Si-ip-|sA-ra-fll-la 
mar Tur-njm (30) mahar A-lEip*fie*-ea-iii mat Ar-ta-5e-en-ni 
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{31) nxahar Zi-ka^-ta iiaar Su-ta-mi-ia (32) tnihar En-na-pi-U 
mir Ha-qa-tu 

Seale of the witceeses mentioned in U. 2'i,2B, 30, and of the scribe. 

‘After to the test Lu ti, doubtleea by mistake. * RIBA-NA. 

’ GUD^IrlD. ‘Scribe wrote bu, bet cf. seal, 35. 

Tablet of possession of TaitiUa, son of Nahiya; seven awebam 
of land in the district of Akknya, above (5) the lands of 
ArikJtamari, south of the lands of Palteshup, (and) north of the 
lands of Egigi, into possession for fonr years (10) to Ziqna-Adad, 
son of Sharishshe, he has given. And Ziqna-Adad ten imers of 
barley to Taitilla has given. When the four years of the land have 
been fulfilled, ten imers of barley (15) Taitilla to Ziqna-Adad shall 
return and his land he shall take back. If the land has a claimant, 
Taitilla shall clear it and to Ziqna-Adad (20) he shall restore it. 
Whosoever between them breaks the agreement shall furnish one eoiv. 
This tablet after the proclamation in 'JTtm (25) was written. 
Signature of scribe; sii witnesses. Seven seals. 

31. Zikata is probably a development from Ziqna-Adad. 


9 (&0) 


(1) tup-pi ti-te-cn-nu-ti (2) Sa E-he-el-te-£up (3) mar Pu-hida 

1 imer eqiatiri (4) i-na dimit Ka^-ti-ri (5) ki-mu-d 3 imer eeiP* 

2 im6r ku-ni-fu (6) g inunere*^ a-na ti-te-em-nu-ti (7) a-na 
5 6unati“<i a-na Ak-ku-ia id-di-in (8) im-ma-ti-mc-e 5 lanatl®*^ 
(9) im-ta-lu-fi 3 im^r sea (10) 2 imer ku-ni-^u h 2 immerl^' 
(n> u-ta-ar-ma h eqla-ma (13) i-li-iq-qi 

(13) m^ar Ka,-ri-m mar Ka*-ti-ri (14’) mahar Ut-hap-le-en-ni 
mar Eh-li-ia (15) mahar Ta-a-a mar Ka*-ti-ri (16) 3 awelfltu 
an-Du-tu^ mu-ge-el-mu-ii Sa cqUti’i (IT) mahar Za-pa*-ki mar 
5a-ina-an-na (18) mahar Th-til-a-i mar Gi-ri-ra (18) mahar 
Ar-ra-tup-pd mar Amurru-gfimil» (20) mahar Hn*-ma-Hn-na 
oAr Kan-ti-ii (21) mahar Suk-ri-ia mar Gi-wi-ra-rT (22) mahar 
**SaniaS-iLii-rel.tti * mar Ta-i-a 


Seals of the witnesaea meDtioned in R* 13 ^ 14^ 15 ij 
(S'S) ***^kuDiuk E-he-tl-te-fiup bH etjiati** 

* In tlw the Bumbera arc erroiiwuslv advtiMfti by one ■ bait 

» MAR.TUJU. * T«t iia. .a liapl.^apkTea%! ^ 

^Ay.VD.AN.BAG^ cl. logy. 
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Tablet of posEesflian of Ehelte&hup^ son of Pnhira; on^ iiner of 
lands in the diatriirt of Xatiri^ (5} in eichang^ for three imers of 
barley^ tiro imors of fiiUht^ and two sheep^ into possesaion for fire 
years to Akknya be has gifen* When the five years hare been 
f tilfill wij three imers of barley^ (10) two imers of miflei and two 
sheep he shall return and his land he shall take baek. 

Names of three witnesses. 

(IT) These three men are the surrejors of the lands. 

Sii other witnesses. Five seals^ of which the last is that of 
Eheltesbnpj the owner of the lands. 

25. Tile addUioo bit sqlaii bc&rs out oar mmln Bjfguidcnt concern] Dg tiae 
character of the the debtor remaiiiA the omicr of tlie landi 

although it haa been given into poaaeaaioii to the creditor^ 

W ( 62 ) 

(1) tnp-pi ti-te-e£n-nu'ti §a] (2) “^ar-mi-ia mir [....] 
(3) ii ■°Tar-mi-ia mar-Sn (4) ^Ku-im-nu a-na di-te-ea-nn-ti 
(5) a-na 3 RsnSti^* a-na di-te-en-na-ti (fi) a-na “I-la-mi mar 
Ta-a-a-d"ki (?) it-ta-din ii “i-la-nn (3) 3 immeratiP^ 3-Sa M-aq-nu 
(9) 1 itmneni^ 3-hi b4-aq-nn (10) 1 ka*du-mn^ hu-ra-pu Sa 
p&-aq-nu i-na arhi^ [k] n-ri-il-li (11) 1 subatn fi mane 

gu-qu-ul-ta-iu (12) an-no-ii kaspn**^ a-ha “Tar-mJ-ia (13) it-ta-din 
im-ma-tUme-e (14) 3 lanatii^ im-ta-lu-lu (15) kaapa*^ Sa pi-i tup-pi 
(16) an-ni-i “Tar-mi-ia (1?) a-aa “I4a-nu d-ta-ar (18) fi mar-Su 
i“li-ql (19) Sum-ma “^Ku-nn-na pa-ql-ra-na (30) i-ra-a£-M 
“Tar-mi-ia (21) d-Ea-sk-ka^-ma a-na (22) “Ida-nn i-na-an-din 
(23) ii ™I-la-iin (24) 2 mane SipItaE^ a-na Satti (25) ii £atti 
ki-raa (2fi) In‘bii<-iil>^ti-^ Sa (27) "■Ku-nnmn a^na “Tar-mi-ia 
(28) i-na-an-din gnm-ma i-na 1 umi™ gi-pi-ir-§n (29) Sa “Ma-nu 
“Kn-un-nn c-a-ib (30) 1 manii era n-xi-hnl-lu sa 
(31) ii “Tar-mida (32) a-na ®Ida-nn u-ma-al-Ia 

(33) ma-an-nn-nm-me-e i-na be-ri-Sa~nu (34) ga ibalkatu^ 1 alpa 
n-ma-al-la 

(35) niahar K[i-il-] li mar At-ti-la-mu (36) roflhar S[i-nii]' 
ka*-Ti marTe-hi-ip-Sarm (ST) tnahar 5fl.-[ii-ip]-til-la marTTr-M-ia 
(3B) mahar giit[-ri-ia] mar Til-li-ia (39) mahar [Ki iii-i]a ailr 
Ik-ki-ia (40) mahar [ge-ha-al-te-iup] mar (41) ["*•..] 
(42) qai ['"Ka*]-Bi tupSar-mni 

Scab of the above 101068805 . 


^W.XITA. 
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Tablet of posseseion of Tarmiya, eon of , whereby Ms eon 
Kimnti into possession {5) for five years to Ilaniij son of Tajnki, 
he has given. And Ilann three eiveS; thrice clipped^ one male 
sheep, thrice oJipped, (10) one spring Iamb that was clipped in 
the month of Kurilli, one new cover weighing sii minaa, this 
capital to Tamuya he haa given. When three years have been 
folfilled, (15) the capital stated In this tablet Taimiya shall retarn 
to llanu and his son he shall take baek. If Elnnnn has a claimant^ 
(SO) Tarmiya shall dear him (and) restore him to llanu. Two 
minas of wool, year (S5) by year, for the clothing of Kimnn to 
Tarmiya shall he given. If for one day the service of Ilann Konnu 
should leave, (30) one mina of copper, the compensation for one 
day, Tarmiya to Ilann shall pay. Whosoever among them breaks 
the agreement shall furnish one oi. 

Sii witnesses and signature of scribe. Six seals. 


is the first doenmeht in this ^oup Ui which the scenrity is per»Ml. 
24. Ths proTision that tie creditor must furnish the clothiiw of the 
pc™ “ held in pcMCtoion - sheds vsloable light on l«at cooditioni 
2®. BBS IX. 22. 1$ haa i-pd-iur in place of e-ci-it. 


II (40) 

(1) um-ma -Zi^gi mar Ta-i-til-la (2) i-na pa-ni awelutip^ 
ai-bn-ti (3) ki-ua-an-na itj-ta-bi (4) 13 mane anakaf^ a-fer 
(5) “A-km-wa-til miir El-U (6) d-tenii-mi k ra-ma-ni-ia (7) a-na 
ri^te-en-nu-ti Una hltp'i^ (8) ga -A-km-wa-til a-na ti^tas-n-nn-ti 
(9) ki-ma la mane anikio^ ga-a-Su (10) n^te-ri-ib k fiipra^u epal“» 
(11) im-ma-ti-me-e e-bnr-Sn itepuS-ma 12 mane aniikaP' (12) a-na 
».iyfcii*-wa-til u-ta-ar-mi (13) it ra-ma-ni-ia is-tu biti (14) ga 
_A-ka,-wa-til u-se-is-sl (15) £um-ma £ipir-5u aa "‘A-ke.-wa-til 

JS ™ ^ ^A-ka.-we-tiI d-ma-al-la 

“• ‘ P-- 

(32) ■‘“knnuk Ki-in-ni ckalli (23) ‘Wt^nnk Zi-Ii- 

-^tunnk 5n-ti-in-na-wa-ar mar 

(26) 2 ^ Ta-;-te-gap mar ga-ar-te-4up 

(26) kun^ Zt-ra-a-a mar Ip-Sa-ba-ln (27) '^“kunnk Hn-ti- 
ip-a-pu mar Pn-n-sa (28) .^kunti Ki-ra-ri tnpgami mar Wa 
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Thus (says) Zigi son of TaitiUa; in the presence of witnesses 
he declared, as follows: Two minas of lead from (5) Akawatil^ 
son of EUi, 1 hare received^ and myself for possession into the 
house of Akawatilj as possessioD, in exchange for twelve minas of 
lead (10) I have caused to enter; and his work 1 ^hall perfono. 
When his harvest he gathers^ twelve minas of lead to Akawatil 1 
shall Tetnni and from the honse of Akawstil I shall free myselL 
(15) If the work of Akawatil for a single day I shotdd leave^ ten 
qa of barley as compensation for each day to Akawatil I shall 
furnish. 

He who breaks the agreement shall furnish one ox. 

The tablet was written in the gate, io "Huzi. 

Seven seals. 

Fat a diflctisaioa of this docuoiejAt s«e Bection 1+ 

12 (38) 

(1) liEin-ln 5a “Pa^fildp-til-la mar XTr-hi-ia (S) a-na pa-ni 
ki-am iq-ta-bi (3) ^ imnieratl ^ 4-#n-nu bd-aq-nn 
2 inuncrati da 3-Sn-nn bd-aq-nu (4) 2 ka*-ln-mn'^ hn-ra-pn 

te-ir-to-en-im-ti (5) naphar ^ nnmer[Sti]i^ damqOti'i*'^ ii 
(G) 3 mane lipSta**^ a-dar “tl-a-nn mar Ta-a-a-d-ld i-na arW^ 
Hi-in- 211 -ur-ri-wa (7) el-te-qi n i-na-an-na ki-mu-ii immerP* 
(8) d ki-mn-u dipatiP^ an-nu-ti (9) 1 imer 5 ^wehari* eqla i-na 
il-ta-na-an eqli (10} 5a “Arad'ti^ia d da (11) i-na 

dn-pa-al eqli 5a "“Pal-te-e-a (1^) i-na an-ta-B-an eqli da “A-rj-pn-gur 
(13) i-na e-li-en eqli 5a ®^Tar-mi-ia (14) 5a “H-a^nn-ma n-kat-aWn 
a-na di'tMmnu-ti (15) “ga-gi-ip-tU-la fi-na “^H-a-nu iddinu^^' 
(IS) im-ma-ti-me-e 6 immer& ti 3 mane dipata*^ l-na arMl^* 
Hidn-Eu-nr-ri'Wa (17) “Ha-Sidp-til-la a-na “Il-a-nn iitam™ 
(IS) u eqla-5u i-liq-qi dum-ma ma-a-a-m (19) H la i-Hq-qi snm-ma 
eqlu pl-ir-qa irtasi" (^0) ®Hfl-5i-ip-til-la u-za-ak-ka* a-na 
(21) °^ll-a-nu i-na-an-din i-na Db-hi eqli (22) ”^Ha-5i4p-til-la 
qa-ad-qa 1 a i-liq-qi (23) tup-pn i-na arki^ gn-du-tl (24) i-na 
*Nn-zi £a-ti-ii 

(35) raaliar Ili-nm-a-bi mar Mu-nS-k-e-a (26) mahar Zi-li-pa-pu 
mar A-kap-tiik-ki (2T) mahai BU^^Adad mar A-kap-fe-en-m 
(2&) mflhar '•Sin-qur-dA mar Ti-an-ti-ia (29) mahar Se-en-na-til 
miir It ha-a-pu (30) inahar A-mn<-iir*>-mi-te-aap mar Sarri 
Seals of the above witneBsea. 

1 tt'ord is repeated by oversi^htu * PI \* "■ So oui vil 

(b 331. 
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The dcdaratioD of Hashiptilla, god of Urhija,; in the ptesenoe 
of Titaeseca ho declared, as follova: Two eweg which have been 
dipped four times, two ewea which have been clipped three timeE, 
two Bpring kids (dipped) for the second (time); (S) altogether 
six sheep in eoimd condition, and three minae of wod from. Uanu, 
eon of Taytiki, in the month of Hmsnri 1 received. And now, in 
exchange for the sheep and in exchange for the wool, one imer five 
aweham of land, north of the field (10) of Arattija and of HupLta, 
below the land of Palte^a, south of the land of Aripugur, (and) 
above the land of Tarmija, which ILanq has been keeping in his 
posaession, (16) Hashiptilla to Hann haa given. When the six 
sheep and the three minaa of wool HashiptiUa to Ilann has 
returned, then his land he shall take back. If the field had been 
plowed over, he shall not take It. If there is a daim againat the 
field, (!?0) HashiptiUa shall dear it and restore it to Hana, Out 
of the midst of the field the moiety Hashiptilla shall not remove. 

The tablet was written after the proclamation in ^Nnsi, 

Six witnesses. Six seals. 


(13) 

(Case) 

‘‘"kunnk ["SAG.]KI tup4ar[ruffl] 

(Tablet) 

(1) ua-ma A-ri-U-ln-nm-ti-ma mar ^a-Si-in-na (3) ip.pi. 
Qa-an-nU'tun-ma (3) 1 inner 3 **awehari^ eqla i-na 'Ifa-sL 
(4) if-n* e]l-U-na a-^ar dimti (5) la "Te-U-ia a-na di-te-en-nn-ti 
(B) s-na ‘“I-la-an-nq mar Ta-i-ii*-ki (?) at^ta'di-in u l-na'an-na 
(8) eqla £a-a-iu a-n* di-te^n-nn-ti (9) a-na “IJa-an-nu-u-ma 
(10) at-ta-di-in h ■“I-la-an-nu (11) 3 nmng 30 SiqU* anakaPi 

(13) a^na “A-ridUq-am-ti iddin" (13) im-mB-ti-me-e kaapn^* 

(14) sa pt-i tup-pi la-<be>-ri (IS) u 3 nmne 3o giqU® anakap’ 
(16) Sa pt-i tup-pi an-ni*! (i?) it-ti-ha-mi-is (i&) ■"A-ri-U-ln-om-ti 
(19) a-na "I-la an-nq-fi (?0) li-ta-ar eqla-iu (21) i-Uq^l Sum-ma 
eqln (22) ma-a-ru la i-liq-ql (23) sum-ma eqlu pi-qi-ra-na 
(24) i-ra-B^i “‘A-ri-il*lu.<gjn *>-ti (35) u-aa-ak 

(26) mahar U-na-a-a mar Hi-in-ti-ia (27) maljai Zi-gi-kn- 
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<nr‘>-Si-iiu mlr Ta-an^ki-ia (33) mahar Gi-el-Su loaTai; 3arra-mu-Li 
(39) mahar ^-Si'ip~ta-5up mar gu-ti-ifl-aa-wa-ar 

Saals of tka aboTe witnaasea and of Sakki, tha ecribei 
^ APIU. *Th« eigD leokB like pa but undmbledlf inteulid for o. 
’‘SVt * upn may harft beea omitted hen ueidentally} It it also poeaibk 
that the uaaal wu not pronounced coiuiileutly. Tbe sign ib also miseing 
oa the seal (f. SO). * So on seal 3S). 

(Case) Seal of Sakki, tko eoriba. 

Thua (sajs) AriUtuotij wn of Haehinna: ronaarly, ODe imer 
(and) 3 awoharu of lend ia ‘Nuzi, north of the distriot (£) of 
Tehlya, to llanu, son of Taynki, into posBeesioo I gave; and now 
that land again to Ilann (10) I have given. And JDana throe 
mlnaa (and) thir^ ahekela of lead to AriUumti hae given. When 
the capital mentioned in the old tablet, (15) as well aa that of 
this tablet, all of it, Arilltimti to liana (SO) has returned, hU 
land he shall take back. If the land had been plowed over, he shall 
not take it If the land has a claimant, Arilliiinti shall clear it. 

Four witnesseg. Five seala. 

n{l8) 

(1) um-roa “Se-en-na-til (2) mar A-ri-il!-ha-ma[-aii-na] 
(3) ip-ps-na-an-nu-iun-ina (4) 1 imer 5 '♦awehani^ eqla a-bn-ia 
“'A-ri-ih-^-ma-an-iia (5) i-na dimti ia "Ha4i-ia^wa (6) i-na 
Ub-bi-gu (T) a-na di-te-en-nu-ti a-na (8) '“I-Ia-an-nu-ti 

ffl Hm ain (9) h i-na-an-na eqla Sa-a-Su-ma (10) a-na di-tc-en-na-ti 
a-aa (11) lO SanitiP'a-na‘"I-la-aa-nu-ma mar Ts-i-ii-ki (13) at-ta- 
di-in it “I-la-an-nn (13) 7 mane anakaP* SO qa (14) 1 imnierta 
fiaSinni“*-^ub4-aq-iin (15) e-na “Se-en-na-til iddin‘“” (16) im-ma- 
ti-me-elOSanltiP* (IT) eqli im-ta ln-u mi-nu-uin-me-o (18) kaspav* 
Sa p£*i tup-p[^ (19) la La-be-ri h kaspov' (30) Sa pl-i (up-pi 
an-ai-i (21)1 it-ti-ha-mi-il “Se-ca-na-til (33) a-na “I-la-an-aQ-il 
(33) u-ta-ar Siim-ma (34) eqlu pi-qi-ra-na i-ra-afi-Si (25) "Se-en- 
na-til u-za-ak (36) Som-ma eqlu ma-a-m la i-liq-<^ (37) i-na Ub-bi 
eqli Sa-a-5n (28) a-na qa-ai-gi-ni-wa la i-liq-ql* (29) ma-an-nn- 
utn-me-e (30) i-na beri*-ga<-nti> i-na 10 Saimtiv* (31) ibalkatn'* 
1 alpa umallav^ (33) ii kaapsP* ina *Nuzi n-ta-ar 
(33) mahar Hu-pi-ta mar Ar-Sa^* (34) mahar An-ni-gii nwr 
Ha-bi-ra (35) mahar Fr-hi-til-la mar KJ.lIIJf (36) mahar 
Ma-an-ni'ia mar Ti-ul-th-uk-ka^ (37) mahar Ut-hap-ta-e mar 
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(38) mahar Mu-nt-ta mar Zi-^a-ni (39) niahar Ka4-»i 
mar Su-ra-pi (40) mahar Ta-e-na mar Ta-an-ki^ia (41) mahar 
]ga-^4a-aa mar A-ldp^e-cn-m 

Seale of tHe above vritae&saa except Mamiiya; alao of 
and of SAO^AN^KI^ the scribe, 

* APIN. ■ Text »Qr parliiLllj erased. 

' Sec voL 62p p. 360p tiote 85. * HI.BA yA. * Text tM. 

Thas (aaja) 8heuaatil, $oa of Arihamanna: Formerly my father 
Arihamamia one imer (and) five a^eharn of land (5) in the 
diatriet of Hashijsu with buildiogg upon into posaession to 
liana gave^ And now that land (10) into posaession for ten yeaia 
to that same Ilanu^ 8 oil of Ta)nild^ 1 have given. And llanu aeven 
minaa of lead^ fifty qa of barley (and) one ewe which has been 
dipped twi(^^ (15) to Shennatil has given. When the ten years 
of the land have been fnlflLed^ eH the capital mentioned in the 
old tablet^ and the capital (20) of this tablet^ bU of 1% Shennatil 
shall return to Ilanu. 11 the fidd has a daimant (25) Shennatil 
shall clear it. If the fidd had been plowed over^ he shall not take 
it back. Out of the midst of that field the moiety he Bhall not 
remove. Whosoever (30) between them breaks the agreement shall 
furnish one ox. The capital is to be returned in ®Nnxi* 

Nine witnessea. Ten seals. 

IB (32) 

(1) liSan-^ Ia “^Tar-mi-ia mar Ur-M-ia (2) a-na pa-ni awelutif^ 
fiibilv*-ti (3) ki-a-am iq-ta-bi (4) ima pa-na-nu eqln (5) a-na 
ti'te-ea-au-ti (6) a-na *“I-la-B-nu mar Ta-u-ki nadnu^'^ (7) it i-na- 
an-na eqln ^a-a-^-ma (8) a-na ti-te-en-iiu<-ti> a-na (9) “"ll-la-nn 
□adnu*^ a-na-ku 3 mane anaka el-te-^ (10^) e-nn-ma kaspn^^ 
(11) Sa la-bi-ru Sa pi tnp-pi (12) “Tar-mi-ia utaru™ (13) 3 mane 
anftka an-nu-u (14) it-ti kaspi la-bi-ri (15) utaru"* h eqla-^u 
(IB) i-liq-ql (17) tup-pu ina arid ^-du-ti (IS) sa-^-^ir 

(19) mahar Tup-ki'Se-en-ni mar GMa-ar-tilda (20) mahar 
Mu-ut-ta mar Zi-en-nu (21) mahar En-na-tnu mar 5u-phta 
(22) mahar Tii-ra-ar-terSup tup§arni (23) mar It-ha-pi-M 
Seals of the above witnes.^. 

The declaration of Tannija, son of Urhiya; in the preeenee of 
witnesses he spoke, as follows: Formerly land (5) to Ilanm son 
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of TftjTiJdj into poas^ssion was giTeJi- Now this same laud lifl$ 
again been given to Dami into poaseseion. I have received three 
minas of lead. (10) When the money which (is due of) old, as 
stated in the tabletp has been i^etumed to Tarmiya, {and when) 
these three minaa of lead as well as the old capital (15) have been 
retained, then be will take back his land. 

The tablet was written after the proclamation. 

Four witnesses. Four seals. 

7, ^lu idSumo '' tbfi same l^nd again eropbaaiMfi the eitciiHicia ol the 
old tTKiiuctiou. 


16 {S3) 

(1) liSan-gn Sa “Hi-na-aS-Sui (2) mar Tiik-ki-ln ft-na pa-ni 
(3) 5i-ba-ti an-nu-ti (4) ki-am iq-ta-bi a-m-na eqla i-na 

dimit 54-an-ta^I-lii-iifc-wa (6) '^Ha-Da-ak-ki ah a-bi-ia (6) Sa a-na 
(?) a-na “l-la-na mar Ta-a-a-4-ki (8) in-dii-na il 
i-ua-an-na (9) a-Da-fca ^qlatj®' la-a-3u-iaa (10) a-na “l-lsriiu-iiiia 
at-ta-din (11) 4 “Ua-na 8 mane anSkat^ 20 qa (12) ki-i-ma 
eqli fia-a-5u a-na (13) “Mi-na-aMak it-ta-din (14) h im-ma-ti-me-a 
(15) SmaneanakaP'SOqifi&ii^ (16) “Mi-na i^-Sq-ot a na “I-I^nn 
(17) A-ta-ar ft kaspaP* (18) H [p]w tap-pi la-bi-ri (19) “[Mi-na- 
aSj-gqk (30) it-ti kaapi®* an-ni-im (21) ft-ta-ar-ma ft eqla-^g 
(32) i-liq-qi gniu-ma eqla ga-a4a (S3) pt-ir-qA irtaS^^ft (24) “MU 
na^aS-Snk ii-za-ak-kA 

(25) mahar tJ-mul-te-aiip mix Te-h^^'Sfr-en-iki (36) mahar 
Mu-at*-ta mar Zi-en-ni (37) mahar Ar-rn-tim-ti nmr Ja-Bi-in-na 
(28) mahar Cf-mul-te-sap (29) mahar Ta-e-na 

mar Ta-anki-ia" (30) mahar Ma-an-DU-ta-ri-ia-au tupgami 
(31) mar 

.i»»*“Mi-iiB-as-Eiik £a eqla 

Seals of the above witnesses, except Taena. 

(36) i-na Ub^bi eqli SA-a4ii m-ik4ft la (37) i-na-ak-ki-ia 
(38) ma-an-na Sa i-na bi-ri-ea<-nn> ibalkatn (39) 2 alpiJ^ 
damqa'®* umaila (40) tnp-pn an-nn-n (41) i-na arki>^ ftu-dii-ti 
(42) Una ®Kn-zi SA-ti-ir 

^ Alter W tilt text haa lyi. * Tablet haa emwiwuiJy uso. 

The declaration of Minaahsbnk, son of Tukkiahn; in the 
presence of these witnesses be spoke, as follows; As regards the 
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land in the dUHct of SlmntallidC;, (5> trbicb Hanakka, the brother 
of my father^ gave into pofises^on to llanHj boh of Tajnkij now 
the game land I (10) again to Ilann have given. And llann eight 
mmas of lead (and) twenty qa of barley in exchange for that land 
to Minaahidiuk haa given; end whenever (15) eight minaa of 
lead (and) twenty qa of baTlej Minaahahuk to JlaEiu haa retnmedj 
and the capital a$ stated in. the old tablet Minashsbnk (20) together 
with tbia money has returned^ then bia land he shall take back- 
If this land has a claim againat it> Minaabshnk shall dear it. 

Seven witneseee^ (3S) The seal of MinaEhshiik who gave the 
land^ Seals of the witnesses, e^ccept Taena (Une 29). 

(36) Out of the midst of that land the cut Bhall not be made^ 
Whosoever between them breaks the agreement shall ftimiah two 
sound oxen. (40) This tablet wa^ written alter the prodamation 
in ^Nnzi. 

4. (prabAbly connected with iha demonatraUve praDcuiu annuH 

ciiniwt takea u i Ayntmycn df ippandfiiciRm^; cf. the poaLUoii df tiae 

aa. For tkis vmfiiition of the elauae tf< 4 sectioD 7. Andther 
podeible tranalatlon Ib ** no part Bhall be stripped.'' 

30. ThLi ie dduble the usual fine (one o^ one bulL or one cov). 


17 {41) 

{Case} 

^up-pa £« ^u-lu-ia 

(Tablet) 

(1) um-ma nVu-lu4ft (2) niarat Tal-pi-Se-en-ni (3) a-n^lm 
•"D-na-a-a iMr-ia (4) a-na “tl-la-nn aJ-ta-par-mi (5) 1 iiBBr eqla 
i-iia agar *Nu-zi (6) i-nti il-ta-aa hanani™ (T) £a "An-zu-gal-lj 
(8) i-na Sa-pa^al eqli ^ '“Si-il-wi-tc-lup (9) a-na di-i-te-eu-nn-ti 
(10) a-na “U-Ia-nn it-ta-din (11) ii i-na-an-na eqla (12) aa-a- 
fin-ma a-na dj-i-ta-eg-nu-ti (13) a-na-bi a-na “ll-la-nn (14) at-ta- 
din a “ll-la-ag (15) H mane a-na-tn®* (16) a-na (17) ^u-ln-ia 
it-ta-din (18) im-ma-ti-me-e (19) kaspni*^ La-bi-m (30) Sa pi-i 
ttip-pi (21) Sa "tJ-na-a-a (32) t-ta-ar-m (33) n 2 mane a-na-ku 
(34) mn-lu-ia a-na (25) “ll-la-nu tl-ta-ar (26) i eqla sa-a-Bn 
i-li-ql (27) Snm-ma eqln pA-qi-ra-na (38) i-ra-aS-Si 'Wn-ru*-ja 
(39) i-za-ak-ka.-ma a-na (30) “Il-la-nn i-na-an-diii 

(31) matw Wi-ra-he mar Qi-en-na-pi (33) mahar Ku-tnp-pa 
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mar En^uk-ru (33) mahftr Hu-ti-na-va-ar mar E te-Sa-en-ni 
(34) qat “Kit-ri tupSar-ram 

Saals of the above. 

(37) eban ^Wu-rn-ia bcl* eqli 
k’OU arued. *3icl 

(Case) 

Tablet of TVtilnya. 

(Tablet) 

Thus (says) ^Wuloya, daughter of Tnlpiaheimi: (ronneriy) I 
delegated my boh Uuaya to Hanu (and —5) one uner of land in 
the fidde of 'Nnai, north of the road to 'Anaugalli, (and) below 
the land of ShilTviteBbup, into possesaion (10) to liana I p^ve. 
And •DOW' that same land into posseasion to Banu I have given. 
And Ilanu (15) two minaa of lead to Woluya has given. Whenever 
the old money, (30) aa stated in the tablet of Unaya, they have 
letnmed, and the two roinaa of lead Woluya (25) to liana haa 
letnmed, then tbia land ahe shall take back. If the land haa a 
daimant, Wuluya shall dear it and (30) reatore it to Hanu. 

Three witnesses and scribe. Five seals indnding that of Wuluya, 
owner of the land. 

*. To " delegate" one la to mske ope rndhif pSla -‘plflaipotentlsry 
IitBW the tablet U ealled after tbe Dane of tbe pe«oB deti^ated {Ime SI). 

IS. The payment is in tii* ease comparatively small; perhaps it wm 
L fliivcr thtPi iumfil in tlifl oTigittSil trAHM-ction*. 

28 . Warttyo in test in place of fFoIujfa {line U: this is one oI the 
many inatancea of Interchange between r and t. 


IS (4) 

(1) um-ma ™I-la-a-a-ma (2) mar Ha-bi-ra a-na ia-Si (3) "Hn- 
pHa nfir Ik-ki-e-a (4) hu-bn-ul-mi & a-na-kn (6) »”5n-pi-ta a-na 
*“I-lfl-nn (e) mar Ta-a-a-d-ki i^ tap-ra an-ni (7) 5 manfi a-na-ko 
a-Sar (S) "-I-Ia nu i-na mnh-hi (9) kaapiP* H eqUHi^ 5a di-t^n- 
nn-ti (10) 5a “Ki-ru-uk-ka mar Ik-ki-e-a (11) li-i-ql-mi ii i-na- 
an-na (12) 6 mane a-na-km** (13) a-iar “I-la-nu aS-Snm 

(14) i»Hii-pl-ta d-te-ql-mi (15) im-ma-ti-me-e kaspnPl (IS) la-be- 
tn 5a e^IatiP* (IT) 5a “Ki-m-nk-ka n-ta-ar-m (18) h a na-kuv* 
5a-a^n (19) it-t[i-ha-mi-i5] d-U-ar-ni (several lines destroyed) 
(30) qat "K[a*-Bi top^orral 
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^31) aboD ’“Se-en-na-a^ (33) aban ^A'^-ia abaji “Kb*-*! 
(23) abaD "'Sa-ar-tM (34) aban “Ja-^-ip-til-la 

Thus (saya) llay^ aon of Habiia: To me Hupita, son of Ikkiea, 
is debtor} and as for me^ (6) Hnpita to Hano, son of Tajoldj 
delegated me (saying): “ Five minas of lead from Hanti, on 
aocount of the money for the lands held in possession (10) from 
Kirukka, son of Ikkiea, take.” And now five minas of lead from 
Ilona to the name of Hnpita 1 have reoeiyed, (16) When the old 
capital (received) for the lands of Sitnkka has been retumedj and 
this lead, altogether, has been returned, (rest of tejrt missing) 
Signature of scribe. Fire seals. 

H. wM rneiiej to 1,; tils braUitr of Um debtor bad panned bU fields 
with lUeo. Naw H, empowen (ilttiprehntl the creditor to collect hie 
debt I^lut (ino tnu^ii) ut exteoeion ot the loan in which the field had 
beet lusd u security. Apporently tie brother* hold the field jointly. 

7. The elDgolar s-M-hu. after a nuiBbcr is but another instance of 
gramiBatical irregularity. Cf, also the preceding tert, lint 1£. 


16 (39) 

(1) iimi-ma "’Se-en-na-til-ma mar Si-ml-Ia (3) 3 imir go qa lea**’ 
(3) 1 ma-la ku-^n-nk-tii fiipatai^ (4) 30 liqil* aaakaP' a-£ai 
(5) “A-ka*-wa-til mar Zi-gi (6) d-te^l-mi (T) h. 6 ‘'awehari* 
eqla a-Sar dimti Sa (fi) "'Ak-ku-ia ina Sn-pa-al ^rrani"^ (9) i ti-bn- 
uk-ka 4 -a 2 -su (10) £a eqli harmniP^ ik-ki-ie-su (11) a-na dl-te-en- 
nu-ti (12) a-na “A-ka^-wa-til (13) mar ffi-gi at-ta-di-in 
(14) im-ma-ti-me-e (15) 3 imer 20 qa (16) 1 ma-Ia 

kn<-du>-ak-til Sipita (17) 30 fiiqH* anakao' “Se^n-na-til (18) a-na 
“■A-kat-wa-til ntirui^ (19) eqla^ i-li-q) 

(20) '“-'knntik SAG. El tupgarm (21) ^ktmnk Hu-ti-ip-a-pu 
mar Pu-m-sa (22) *'»»kuniik En-uMi-ia "«a-bu-nl-ta-an-na 
(33) aban Gi-ra-ar-til-'la m^r Eu-ua-ma-ti 
^su. •dJ'/A’. 

Thus (says) Shennatil, son of Shimiya: Two imers (and) 
twenty qa of barley, one full bale of wool, (and) thirty shekels of 
lead, from (5) Akawatil, son of 2igi, I hare r^oivS^ And five 
aweharn of land in the district of Akkuya, below the road-and 
the adjtKtnt parts (10') of the land the road cuts through— into 
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possession to Ak&watilj son of Zip, I hare given. When (15) two 
imens, twenty qa of barley, one fall bale of wool, (and) tliirtj 
ebekels of lead, Shennatil baa returned to Akawatil, bie land he 
ahall take bade. 

Fonr seals. 


SO (86) 

(1) [ . . . Sea 20 ija kibata’- 1 ha-af-ai-na Sa 5 liqli’ 
(2) 3[a “jU-a-nn mSi Ta-ii-kj (3) 4 “Ja-na-a-a mar Ar-ti-ir-wi 
(4) il-qi 3 ■’aweWi* eqla (5) i-na dimti 3a “Sa-an-tal-lu-nk 
(6) i-na sa-ta-ni eqli Sa (T) “’ink-ri-ia i-na H-ta-na-ni (8) eqli Sa 
I’fi-gi'ga (9) 3 Sanati a-na di-te-al-nu-ti (10) a-na “Il-a-nn 
ittadna"'* (11) im-ma-ti^-e 3 Sanati (12) im-ta-ln kaapa &a 
(13) pi-i (np-pi '“Bb-na-a-a i-na'Nn-zi (14) a-na "ll-a-att at&t*-ra 
(15) eqla-Su (16) ka-aS-ka la eqli a-lar “M-a-nu la i-li-ql 

(17) 4 awelu*^ an-nn-u (19) eqla mu.^e-el-wu it (20) In-nn'-ma 
kaspa iddinn®'^ 

(21) aban “Ha-na-a^a “Ta-e mar Ar-ti- 

ir-wi (23) aban *“Ta-[ - -J-ia mai E-te-ia (24) aban “D-na-a-a 
mlr A'ri'ha-ma-DB 

^ G/O. ' SU- ‘ A-PIN. *Not au omuaJos ef. 7. II. *OOB, written 
defectiveljx * Written orer aji erp^tuts. 

.of barley, twenty qa of wheat, (and) one as (weighing) 

five shekels, bdonging to Ilann, son of Tayuki, these Hanaya, son 
of Artirwi, has receited. And three aweham of land (6) in the 
district of Shantallnk, south of the land of Shukriya, {and) north 
of the land of Irigiga, (for) three years into poasesflion (10) to 
Ilanu have been given. When three years have been fulfilled, 
(and) tho capital as stated in the tablet of Hanaya in ‘Hmi to 
Ilanu he has rettimed (15) his land he shah take back. The 
moietv of the land from Ilann he shah not take, These foar men 
have surveyed the land (20) and they too have paid out the money. 

Five seals. 


This tablet showa tha aane scribal niaiuiBriitiu u 7. 
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21 <U) 

(C&ae) 

tup'pa Sft igi-ii-ml-til-Ia ^ eqli qa^^ki 
■•"«kuiiiik SAG.El ^pSarri 
(Tablet) 

(1) am-ma mar Zi-kq-um-mi (2) ia ‘Ln- 

ub^j 1 imer eqla (3) Sa “A-kai-wa-til mar Zi-gi (4) a-na qa^Wd 
l-ka^-al-mi (5) ft i-aa-aD-iia a-oa-ka eqla la-a-Sa (6) <a-na^> 
“‘A-ka^-wa-til-ma mn-te-e^i-ir-mi (7) ki-ma eqil qa-aS-ki la-a-gq 
(8) 1 imif Seal* 3 mane Stpatii* (9) ba-qi-ma-tft an-nu-tn kaapnP* 
(10) ki-ma qa-iS-ld-ia a-Sar (11) “A-ka^-wa-til el-te-ql-mi 
ft ap-ia-ku-mi ft eqlu an-nu-ft (13) ina llb-bi eqlft-ti Sa EUhi-ip- 
til-la mir Ha-i-til-la (14) oa-ld-ia ma-aii'DU-iun-me-e (15) i-na 
bari*-ftu-a« (16) ibalkato*^ 1 alpa umallii’' (17) tap-pa an-aa-ft 
ma arki'^ (18) So-du-ti ina "Sn-ri (19) aa-tl-ir 
(20) mahar Ha-li-ip-til-la mar Ur-hi-ia (21) maljar Ili-ma-a^^i 
mar I-la-an-nu (22) mahar I-la-an-na mar Ta-i-u-ki (23) nat* 
SAO.KI tapSarm 

Seale of the above witaeages. 

’Otniiieion it more likely ber* thma the safaetitoUan of Uie male deter¬ 
minative for aae. •RI.BA.NA. •After fll7 the scribe wrote NIOIN 
by mistake. 


(Case) 

Tablet of Hishmitilla, concpmmg a kaika land . 
Seal of Sakkt, the scribe- 


(Tablet) 

Thn* (says) Hiabmitilla, son of Zikummi, of ^Lubdi: One imer 
of land, which Akawatil, son of Zigi, baa been holding for (remoTal 
of the) moiety, (5) now that land to Akawatil I have snrrendered- 
In exchange for the Irajka land one imer of barley (and) three 
tones of pJiicled wool, this capital (10) in exchange for my moiety 
from Akawatil I have received and I have (thus) been paid in ML 
And that land out of the lands of Elhiptilla, son of Euitilla is to 

be cut off. WboBoever (15) among them breaks the contract shall 

to fttmish oae oi. 


This tablet was written in ‘Nuzi after the proelamation. 

Three witnesses and signature of scribe- Four «anl^ 

In this dneameot the rights to the koika alow are invQlved- rh^ 
been rented froa H. who new wtls them outright and decIaje^^Mnuelf 
paid u full (npUhttiFH). T]„ Muaectiou between E- and E, (luie lat « 
open t« conjeetme. ' “ 


THE CH'AJf MASTER PU-TAI 

Eeixk B. Chapct 

Nirw' Yoke Cut 

As NOT ON 1 .T interi^tiiig in itself, but aka important as an 
explanation of the transformation of the tall, well-foimed Maitreya 
of Indian^ of Japanese^ and of CMneae Buddhist art* into the 
Laughing Buddha^ who, with kb protruding stomach and jolly 
smile baa greeted the visitor to almost every Bnddhiat temple in 
China from Ming times up to the present day, I offer the following 
translation from the Ching-ie chuan Ung a collection of bio¬ 
graphies of monks of the Dhyana^ or Meditation (in Chinese, 
Ch^anj in Japanese, Ztn) sect of Buddhism. I have appended a 
translation of a passage from the tung cMh^ the official 

history of Chekiang province, which gives a part account of the 
history of the temple with which Monk Pu-tai was associated, and 
explains another name of his, Ch*ang-Ping-tzii. The identity of the 
two figures has long been recognised, but I believe that this b the 
first time an account has been published in a European language 
which shows how and why the Laughing Buddha ** derives from 
the fat monk Pu4ai, It will be seen that in the death-poem which 
he made for himself, shortly before he entered NLrvaM in a. n. 916 

^ ^ ulled by foreignera^ to the CbinWr be U known ^ ^ ^ ^ MU\o 
Tq, Le * MaJtreyii, or la sometimefi familiarly called ^ ^ Tt Tu-tzS* 
Big They bave completely forgotUn Honk Pu-US, whose image 

thiA figure really is. The imafjes of Haltreya of the early type one nnw 
known to the Chin™ ^ iO 3$^ du-l*i Fo, J'lc-faf beLog a iraiulation 
of the Sanskrit word Tatbagatn, a term applied to every Buddha, probably 
iDBatiing He who has thus come “ or " He wlio ha« tbua attuned ^ and 
certainly understood in this senae by tbe translatorB^ and Fc being the 
Cbliicse term for So far ae 1 know in the aulnxc^ Ju-fai is alwaya 

need in this sense and is not given iti pdnsihle fneaniog of ^future.'* Later# 
however^ ignorant monke undereiood it in this senso and the earlier type 
of image of Maitreya came to be called Jn4ai Fo. The great majority of 
Chinese today# H they have heard the name at ailp regard it na the name 
of a particular Boddba. A case In point is the Ynng Ho Kung In Pekingt 
called by foreigners "'The Lama Temple here the guide points out the 
fat dgure in the first building entered as Mi-lo Fo, whereas in the hall at 
the bunk, he refers to the Be^-enty-foot image of Maitreya as Ju-lai Fo, 
without Hmuectlug: the two in any way. 
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or 917, Fu-t&i daltoed ixi b« ah incamatioii of Maitreya, the Com> 
passionate Buddha of the Fntare. 

The Japanese, who aie famous for their preserratioii of Chineso 
customs, style of dress, etc., long after they baTo been forgotten in 
the land of their origin, hare never ceased to call by the name of 
Hotei the jolly monk with his fat stomach, lounging pose, broad 
smile, huge hag and rosary, who is a favorite sahject with Japanese 
artists. Hotei, I may add, ia the Japanese pronunciation of the 
Chinese characters ^ ^ Pu-tai. With all his unmistakable charac¬ 
teristics, he appears in Japanese pain^ngB, in Japanese prints, and 
especially in the carved wood and ivory neisake, tog^es or buttons, 
with which the Japanese of the Tokugawa period (1603-1867) 
fastened their medicine end tobacco pouches to their girdles. He 
takes his place as one of the Seven Gods of Good Luck, often repre¬ 
sented and often parodied in the art of the Utiyoe School. Japa¬ 
nese, coming to China, and seeing the well-known figuro greeting 
them face to face as they entered the temples, have had no doubt 
as to its identity. To them, it is Hotei, however much the Chinese, 
who have completely forgotten Pq-tai,* proclaim it to be Mi-lo Fo! 
Thus, Westerners who have studied Chinese art through the 
Japanese, or who have come to know the Japanese identification of 
this figure, have taken it for granted ‘ that the jolly, fat monk they 
see in Chinese paintings, porcelain, and bronzes is Pu-tai or Hotei, 
Other Westerners, however, some of whom have lived all their lives 
in China, know the aame figure only as " The Laughing Buddha " 
or as M i-lo Fo. 


When last year in Peking, I came acrosa this biography, I was 
interested not only by the high quality of Pu-tai*s poems, but nlap 
by the connection of the accoxut with the transfonnation of Mai- 
treya into the “ Laughing Buddha especially enlightening is the 
statement, “ the monks vied with one another in painting his 
neas.” I hope that I may some time come across other references in 
Chines literature to Monk Cloth-Bag, He seems to have had an 
engaging personality, as well as an understanding of esoteric Budd¬ 
hism not less than of ordinary human nature. 


^ Bqddhiim who have re-lBaraed tbia 

flit from J4[MLiiw narm. 

•E.J., Cqqnnp, rwtfelopwrfio sini«, (lOlT), mitr Maitreva, Joly 
Leff^ !,» Japametit An (imK p. 130; Hubson 1 

any other Imown to me, gipee th« aoiirce of hia l&toniiatlcia. 
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Biography of Monk PTiriai^ 

In ^ it Feng-hua HaJen in ^ j4{ Ming-chou^ there lived 
^ S fc Pu-l^i Bo-ehang,® His family nflHie i& not known; he 
called himself ^ ]((; Cb^i-tzii.* * He wae ho fat that he looked like 
a bag. Hi& forehead was narrow {or possibly, he had a habit of 
wTiokling his brows) and his stomach big. Ilia apeoeh was veij 
imeipected- He uaed to lie down and sleep wherever he happened 
to be. He always carried on a stafi slung over his shoiildera a bag 
in which he kept aU hia neceasades. When he came to a market¬ 
place or & toTSTi, he begged for whatever he saw. Whether it was 
A^Aat ^ or HI as soon as he got hold of it, he put 

it in his months He would sometimes break off a bit and stick it in 
hifl bag. His contemporaries called him fT -f Ch^ang-Ping-hdl * 
and ^ & Fu-tai Shih. He often slept m the enow, and the 

anow did not hurt his body. Because of this, he was regarded as 
unusual. Again^ the things which he had begged from others, he 
^metimes sold* He was never mistaken in telling people^s fortunes^ 
even to the length of time involved. Before ralu^ he pat on grass 
sandals^ softened by water^ and walked along ijuickly on the streets 
In clear weather, he wore high wooden dogs.^® On the city bridge, 
he sat down with his knees raised and, in this position, went to 
sleep. The people in his neighborhood knew for a certainty by 
following his movementa (what the weather would bo). 

*Froni the Chinff-ii chuajk compiled by the 

monk jg Ig Tao Yuan in the Sung dynasty. 1 have iiaed the edition 
publlftlied in lose by the Changchou T^iem 

niug SbU k’o ching cli^u, a publl^ng bcra« cenuected witb the Tien-aii^ 
TempJe in Chanfreboo. The pawge will be fouiid in the 27tb section 

* L e.H Priest Cloth bag. 

^ Theae two charoctera, like aome other phraHa In the Cblnni! language, 
niay mean pm thing or they may mean Ita opposite; “dependent on this," 
— tWt ia, the world ol men— or they may mcHoi, ^ independent o( thia." 
And this double meaning, we may be sure, wa* in the mind of this extra¬ 
ordinary priest when he ebpee them for hia Ann, 

^Minced meat, pickled and seasoned. 

• Pickled flah and vcgetablea. Of courM, aceoidlng to the rule* of the 
Buddhist mpnaetery, he wm forbidden to eat meat or fiah, 

•PfOrn the place where he lived. 

T the Japaneae ffeia, eapeeialiy made for uh in rainy weather. 

4 
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Once there was a priert who walked in front of the Master. The 
latter touched him on the shoulder^ whereupon he turned his head. 
The Master said “Give me a cash"” The priest said, «If you 
first teU me a word of Truth, I will give you a cash.” The Master 
put his bag on the (ground and folded his handa. 

(Another time,) when ^ ft ® Pai-lu Ho-shang, White 
r onk, asked him why he was called Pu-tai, he again simply 
set down his bag,** And when he questioned him further, as to 
what affairs he was engaged in less important than his bag,** the 
Marfer picked up his bag and went away. Formerly also, when 
W ft Pao-fu Ho-shang ** asked him what was the Tni>iTi 
idea of the Buddhist doctrine, he put down his bag and folded his 

have you no more important 

affairs. ** The Master picked up his bag and went away. 

(One day,) the Master was standing in the street, when a priest 
asked him, " What are you doing here? ** The Master said, “lam 
waiting for someone.” The priest said, "He has come.”** The 
Master eaid, "You are not the man." The priest asked, "What 
disriuguishes this man?” The Master said, "He wBl give me a 

'Cn.SlI, 


The Master had a song (which he had written) as foUows: 

Only the tlir« minds (pHt, present and fultirel are the Buddha. In 

JpWtnal iiog ’ ‘ ^ 

t.Ja *^1’ ^ *•“■ It “ pity that heinsa (dn ha* 

nndcretand). Ther^ ^ nothing »o r eal ■. minA, 

hari^* ^ine» win, a amnll fraction of n cent. 1 t«nemtitr 

^vinir «a*. a bonk on srymbois. that a win aymboliaes «a fart 

mJitetiot. “ ’”*r**’ "^^*”*^* ««•'” « *4111 oxe ef th* -ubjerta for 

^ BxddhJsm la Japan. 

^ 1 » sect, of course, corresponds to the Chinese Ch'an sect to which Pn 

Vs T is 'ir™ » » 

"I.e., Gnsrdisn of Good Fortune tf en h 

^ l»5 Jt y yu A«oap ahanji shtt. 

’• The foUonrlng note occurs in the teat: C# '*■**» a*» 

Kuci-Uang-yO says iDstwd, » i„, t«t**nied.» . ‘T* 

to some other veiaioo of the story. reiereace is obviously 
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In ccmtldUAl mov^mont, Lt ii soLf-existcnt, ^nd tlitre< h notki^i^ 'which 
It Ib not To ilioee who hare L€ft thtir homee, with no buBinesa to 
ptingne, it is nn En4IeB5 aourte of Btutly. 

If one kan before ouo'b the True GreBt one tteea not even a 

bair (becBUEO mil U empty — Btriufet 

The manifold inethodB of the Law, how do they differ 1 Mind is e^ery- 
whEre the uame. (When one undermtaudA tllli) what oeceBBitj Is there to 
exert one^B self to search the #tffrci*s “ roeanin^t 

When the king of the mind (i.e.^ the Sell( natnraUy out* off fattneh- 
inentL then all is harmony. The wise who tinderHtmnd thin^ need not to 
study. 

There are in reality no eonunon herd and no sage^; what then ia there f 
It li not nectflimry to dJitiDgulsh from others the gage who hBi no need 
outaide himseit 

Without priee is the pearl of the miud| hj its own nature, round and 
pure. Ordinary people are different; have they not mlauuderetood the 
emptiness of things? 

Men can indeflnitely enlarge the prineiples they lollow^^* and thna 
comprehend the e\er>exteuding zinture of the Way. To became ever more 
pure and noblSp this is to be in harmony wlUi the miture of the Way, 

One takes one's staff and climbs the old road to the place ot one's 
origin, without slightest rsacor againat those who do not liiten to the 
SctmiL 

The Master also wrote the folloning poem : 

From one howL 1 eat the rice of s thousand familiaii 
All aloiie> I w'ander ten thouaand li. 

ThoBe who find famr in my eye* are few. 

Among the white eloudSt 1 Bearch for Truth. 

In the third month of the third yew of A If! ckfn-mingt {i- D- 
91?) the cjdicfll year pinff-tzfi (the third year of thie reign, 
however, bears the cyclical eharacters ”J' 3: Ung ch'on; it is the 
second yenr—916—which bears the cyclical characters, ft ping- 
tz&), the lilaeter proclaimed his approaching At 

the 3 g|| # ^ Yneh-Un Temple, he took up his seat, cross-legged, on 
a flat stene bdow the eastern veranda, and spoke the following verso; 

"Maitreya, the veritable Maitieya, divides his body into ten 
thousand million parts. From time to time, (appearing among 
men) he proclaims (the Troth) to the men of that era, but they 
naturally do not recognize him.” 

"In Sanakrit Uni/ai in Chinese, ^ k'unin ie., the Void, 

w In Cbiaese, g eiting, one of the three Mctiocs of the Eaddhiit 

THpifalca, or canon. It comprises hundreds of works. 

^’This aeema to express the same idea u "The Chamhetvd IfiatiLiis," 
aad appeare to bo a ^Tiotatio-Q of the d<uofccfs, XV, S8. 
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Wliep he had finished recitiDg this Terse, he quietly passed away. 
Afterwards, there were men in his neighborhood who saw the 
^taster, carrjing his bag as hofoie and walking. Because of this, 
^e monks vied with one another in painting bis likeness. Now 
in the Yiieh-Iin Temple, in the eastern part of the Great Hall, is 
preserved his ^y {embalmed), and people in many places speak 
of his re-apparition as a proven fact. 

Now follows a passage from the fif Che-ishiang f'uno 

section 230 (1^ H H -}* ^ ), pp, IT, a, h. 

Three «” northeMt of the ksien city (probably Kingpo), accord¬ 
ing to the B Chia Ching version of the ff ft ^ ^ Oke-cAiana 
chih, and according to the ® ft 0 1^ ^ Fen-Au stii-ming 
ckik, in the Ta T'ung period of the ^ Liang dynasty {a.d. 
535-545) the Ch'an monk ^ Ts’ung built a small monasteiy 
back of the B ST Ch’ang Ting or Long Bank on a piece of land 
donated for the purpose by the ± T'ung family. According to 
the 

CA'emy-kua chin ckiA, Monk ^ ® 

^-tai lived here at times for the practice of his religion. Accord¬ 
ing to the J ffin^-Atia, Astsn ukik, the building was first 

put up west of a mountain stream and was called ^ ^ Ta'nng 

Ch an Yuan. In the ^ Hni-eh'aug period of T'ang (S4l*6)^ 
it was burnt down and in the third year of ^ rf* Ta-chung (849), 
the monks Tsrated the place and moved east of the stream. 

In the 8th year of the Ta-chung-hsiang-fu period of 

Sung (1015), the ■g- # ^ YOeb-lin Ssii was built by Imperial 
grant The monk 3^ # W@n-yiieh erected the ^ j)£ [jg Tsuug- 
ning Ko which was afterwards burnt. Again in the ^ buei^niiw 
year of Ynag-lo in the Ming dynasty (1423), it was destroyed 
by fire and was rebuUt during the ^ ^ HsQan-te and JE « Chlng- 
tung periods (1426-1449). It was burned again during the ^ M 
Wan-li peri^ (1573.1619). The Great Hall was rebuilt imme- 
*** TsungKicn period (1628-1644), the 

W ¥ rSJ Tsung-ning Ko was rebuilt. In the JS ffi K'anw-bsr 
peri^of Ch'bg (1662-1732), the T^ien wang Tien was 

erected, to^er jnth dormitories for the monks, two covered 
p^es and the f fUf r'a-f ung Pagoda, aU on an imposing 
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CHINESE MYTHOLO&Y AND DB, FERGHSOIf 

Fewg HAN-n 
WjkRVAxo Usrraasrrr 

J. K. Shhtock 

USiyCBBfTT OF rEJfASTLTAITIA 

Before cumci^iNa ad^ersciy a scholar's work, two tkinge ahould 
be ascertained with reasonable certainty; hrstj is the work to be 
criticised of sufficient importance to Justify attention; and second^ 
are the errors of the book so misleBiling as to call for correction. 

A series of tbJrtecn voluinee^ entitled TAe Mythology 0 / AU 
Rac^f has been issued bj the Archaeological Institute of America^ 
under the editorship of Canon A, ilacCuQoch and the late Pro* 
fessor G. Mooie^ Yolume VII published in contains 
Ckines^j. by John C. Ferguson^ and Japantsej. by ^asaham Ane- 
saki. It is with the work of Dr. Ferguson that this article is 
primarily concerned. 

It is evident from the learned society which has issued these 
volumes, from the reputation of the editors, and from the names 
of the well known speeislists who have written the other volumes, 
that this series is intended to be authoritative. Both Ferguson 
and Anesaki arc wll known scholars. The former has long been 
couaidered an authority on Chinese art, and it is generally under¬ 
stood that be is widely read in Chinese Uteratnrc and has been 
closely connected with Chinese official and scholarly circles. Under 
such circumstancee, if his work should be ahowu to contain care¬ 
less generalizations, fardty classification, and misstatements of fact, 
it ifl a very serious matter^ Scholars in other fields should have 
confidence that in relying upon statements made in such a work 
they are upon firm ground, and sinologists should be able to fed 
that thifi ground need not be gone over again. 

It may be aaid at once that from a scholarly standpoint, the 
work of Ferguson is inferior to that of Auesaki. For example, 
the latter has provided notes in which he easplaius etymologies, 
etaborates difficult points, and gives estact references to his soureea, 
Gn the other hand, Fergnsou refers to an impressive array of Chi- 
neee works, but by omitting exact references, makes it practically 
impossible for a western scholar to check him with afly thoraughness. 

This is especiailv dear in his concluding chapter on Criticism,” 

sa 
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in which be considei^ only two meiij Wang T'^iing and Hen Ytii. 
His choice of Wang T*nng and Han Yii is regretable. Wang T^nng 
has ^omctimee been regarded as a myth him&eli^ but there are two 
cxiating books attributed to biuij the chung iza chung shuo 
and the Yilan eking. There is nothing in them which can be 
interpreted a$ a diticism of Chmese mytha^ althongh there is some 
criticism of older literature on other gfoundB, and both books have 
been considered forgeriesv Han Yn is mentioned m a critic becauBe 
of hia essays on the bone of the Buddha and to the etocodile. The 
former has nothing to do with the queetione of mythology^ Biniply 
rehecting the oppositioD of orthodox Confucisns to Buddhiam^ 
while the latter is probably a daccre appeal to the erocodik. Such 
matter is not myth in the sense in which ethnologists use the word. 

Dr. Ferguson is also uncritical in his use and selection of 
eouTces. Many of the works he cites arc simply books of fiction;^ 
and no one would consider Frankenstein and Draeula to be myths 
of the Englkh people. He devotes a chapter to ''Theatrical 
lales”^ bat while the Chinese drama does sometimes deal with 
mythology, the myths are so changed for thcntrical purposes as to 
make the drama of litUe ufie to a serious study of mythology* 

He does not account for the historical development of his niythe^ 
This point may be iUustrated by a dgure whom Dr. Ferguson 
treats to some detail (pp. llfi-US), Hsi Wang iilu, but as if the 
conception of the goddess were entirely static. 2^ow in the oldest 
sections of the Shan Aai eking, the ^ Hsi shan ching and the 
** Hai uei pel ching/^ Hai Wang ilu has a human body w ith a 
leopard^s tail and tiger^s teeth, is fond of whistlings has disheveUed 
hair^ wears jade om&ments^ and eats three black-birds. The deity 
prrades over plague, and the sex is not indicated. I n the " Ta huang 
hsi ching,” the divinlW lives in a cave, and is dreadful to appear- 
ancfe. In a later work^ the Mu f'ien chuan^ the goddess has 
dropped her animal attribotos and is an educated Chinese queen*^ 
In Huai-nan toil, writteo about 100 b. c.^ she no longer presides 
over pestilence, bnt has become the goddess possessing the eljiir 
of immorUlity.^ Finally, to the Han Tfit Ti net ehnan,^ the god- 


‘ Mm Irm bk, 3. 

* Hum fua hmKff Uth efti cJtkrA ( 
im Bk. e, p. le, 

‘ A to Pu* K„, but tie d«to Qf Lti Mojpitottoa ODIUt 

be liter thia the third md fourth eeutoriei. 
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d^aa reacfeea her foil atate;, Imng in heavenly palace? with conrtierfi 
in an eatfibliehnient modelled on the court of the Han emperora. 
Dr, Ferguson gives no acoonnt whatever of tMs development^ whidi 
would be egaential in a critical study. 

In the Introduction/" Dr. Ferguson over simpLidea Chined 
culture- That he divides it into Confucian and Taoist sphere? m 
not so bad^ oven though to do so ignores other important influ¬ 
ences. But he goes further and identifies Confadanism w ith con¬ 
servatism characterized by ceremouialianij and Taoism with lib¬ 
eralism typified by divination. Such an associatiOD is incorrect, 
because both ceremonialism and divination ate characteristic of 
Oonfucianism and neither of them is characteristic of Taoism, lie 
^js that the Liberal School adhered ^""to the Fight Diagrams 
reputed to have been evolved by Fu Hsi from the marks found on 
the back of a dragon horse,” and found its ancient authorization in 
the Book of Changes (p- S). But the story of the Eight Diagrams 
of Fu H&i is the Confucian myth of the invention of wnting^ Lao 
Tzii does not mention the Book of Changes^ but it was epoken of in 
the highest terms by Confucius.* * It is, indeed, one of the most 
important canons of Confucianisin.* 

By saying that the Liberal School " provides for changes amidst 
changing circumatanees ” (p- 8)i Dr. Ferguson misinterprets the 
positions of I Yin, rai Kung, Yu Hsiung and Kmm Chung" 

• ■■ Given « Tew mure years of life to floiah my of the Book of 

Chanda. I may be free from ffreat errora." Anotoefa. VII, Ifl. Tbia paa- 
saga j. BometimH queationed, but it is the eenenlty acrepted versim. 

• It was the prierta of the Taoist rriigimi C»hidi is of ictith later ori^n), 

vbo utiliied the na-ehia method of th* commenUtorfl of the Later Haii 
dynasty on the Book of Chonyn In the praetiee of alehemy and the manu 
f^re of the ellsir of «*•, nothing to do with Taoism mi a 

school of philosophy. 

» Dr. rergoBon allodea (p. 0) to I Tin addling T*aiig to plot against 
Bsia, Tai Kong and Til Hsitmg adTpaiog Wtn Wang and Wo Wang 
against Shang, and Kuan Chung ^ tbs first to mate a feudal state assume 
hegemony among other states" as -authoriUties examples of the early 
Tao " But I Yin was one of the most important heroes of Coofueianism 
and is ranked ns high as Chou Kung. Gh‘«!ig T'ang, Wta Wang and Wo 
Wang whom 1 Tin, l^ai Kung and Yh Hsiang advised, were the model 
empeiijTS ol Couhidaniain, and their resolutions againat the exirting 
regies were high!, commended and jurtiBed by the most orthodox Con- 
fueianists. These legendary flgurea do not prow the liberalism of Taoism, 
nor do they proee the coniereatism ot Confueinniim. Kuan Chung's 
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(p. 9), and bj coaiuaing the adepts sad legalistB with the Taoirt 
philosophers,^ he ealls Ch^in Shth Huang “ the greatest supporter 
of laberaliem . - (p. 9), 

The "Introduction" doses with an acaonat of the story of 
K'n^ An-kuo and his labors on the text of the Analeds and the 
Spring and Avdtimn Annah. 

“ During Uie Hao djfMsty, ebnut 150 a. a, the sayiege ol Gonfuciin were 
winpiled hy one gf his desMiKUiita, K^iing An-kus. This compLlatiffli, 
called Ltta yg htSa tsfa, leu based upon the comparieon ol twg texts. 
One of these ww found with other texte, pi cAunp aha, tn a wall of tlw 
home of Coafnei^ whee it was being demolished by Kimg VTang, bdu of 
the Empefor Ching Ti. who was appoiatod 1^ his father to be King of 
the Prineipality of Lti (modern SbaqgtungJ. Thii text was written in 
the willed "tadpole'’ gharactgts, h'o.fott-ic^n, and is known as the 
" Mcient test,” in «*». Jha other text came from the neiehbourlDg 
prineipality of Ch‘i and, being written in the ehsraetera which were ttsed 
in the Ust year* of the Chow dynasty, ie known as the " modem text,” 
vhin 10 ^ The compilation of K'ung Au-kuo, with iotne emendationo, has 
remained the standard of the Conservative School for aU su«Mding 
genermtions. and as it includes the Ch'un Ch'i*, or « Spring and Autumn 
Annale,'' it carries back the account of China's ancient dvillutfon to a 
great antiquity." (PpL 10-11, J 


What evidence is there that S'ling An-kno made a compilation of 
two tests of the Analects and included in it the Annals, which he 
caUed the Lun ^ Aron ft'fl ? • In what bibUogxaphy is this work to 
be foimd ?■ It is said in a work by Ho Yen and m Sui-shu chirt^- 
chi^hih that K'tmg An-kuo wrote a commentary on the Ku inn 
y«, but they say nothing of the comparison with the Ch‘i text and 
iuduaion in the CA'ttn ei'iu. Even these re/erencefi are con¬ 
sidered donhtfol. If this is meant to be the compilation of K'nng 
An-kuOj it did not remain the " standard of the CoDserraUre School 


^tlng* (th«H ettributed to him) are decidedly 1(^1 in UAturo imi they 
(Bn^ggraphical eeetign of the Eirtory of the Former Hm djnestj) 

* No fruelL work U koDirii, 

^^t tad u a wmprelieoiiv* diMklfet of weient Chin^Iert- 

tqne* It notfaipg o! the compLLatIgn of K*nn^ An-kug 
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for all raeoeodiiig generations/’ because it was said to have been 
lost by Ho Yen hiniself. Ifo attempt to combine these teo books 
was ever made^ and they cannot cany back the " account of China’s 
ai n fi y n t civilization to a great antiquity," beeanse the Lun tfii con¬ 
sists of the sayings of Confucius collected together by his disciples 
an d the Chfun eA'iu is a histoiy of the period 723-4dl s. c. in ont- 
line form. 

In the chapter on “ TsoUm ” Dr. Ferguson continually confuses 
Taoism as a philosophy with Taoism as a religioa. The latter was 
founded by Chang Tao-ling and its philosophical foundation was 
laid by Ko Hung more than a century later, Ko Hung was Con- 
fucian in ethics though Taoist in metaphysics, and opposed the 
naturalism of Lao Tzfl. Lao Tzii was a monistic philosopher with 
no belief in a personal God, and it is one of the ironies o£ history 
that centuries later he was deified, and regarded aa the founder 
of a religion. As an example of the inaccuracy of this chapter it 
may be noticed that T'ang Taj Tsung ia said first to have daimcd 
descent from Lao Tzfi (p, 14), and to have given the sage the 
titie of TTaiinn Yuan Huang Ti (p. as). The first of these acts 
was performed by T’ang Kao Tsu/^ and the aecond by T'ang Kao 
T8Ui)g,“ neither being the act of T'ai Tsung, 

At the end of this chapter (p, 24), Dr. Ferguson says, "The 
relation of Taoism to the mythological characters of China . . , 
is complete. If we were to depend npon the views of the School of 
Letters (Cfonfudan) we should have scant material" In chapter 
III, the chief characters considered are Tao, Shun, Yii, T'ang, 
Wen and Wn, but far from being connected with Taoism, these 

«According to Fing Wrfn-oJli** r*ii tBoofe I, first sectieu, Taoist 
reliyiou), i« the third ywr el Wu T4 1680 s, ni pf the Emperor Kao Tsu, 
Chi Shan-hsiug ol Cbiu-ebou saw an old uisn dad in white on the lasg- 
chio mountains, who tailed to him snd esid : " Teli the Emperor of rang, 
that 1 am i«o Choa and that 1 am yotir sntestor. There will be no haudits 
this year and there will be peaee.” Kao Tiu imujediately sent an euvoy 
who offered a saeriflee to Lao-tid and built a temple to him on the site 
of the m-elation. and ehanewi *he name of the district Fu-shan to 8h4n- 
shao, “mouatain of god" (618-686 a.D.) was rsi Tsuag’i 

father, Tai Tsung ruled from 687-64B a. d. 

^The canoaiaation of Lao-teO mt Hshaa Tflan Huaag Tl, according to 
both the Old and Xew rang Historiss, w» in the fi^rst year of Ch'ien Ftng 
a-r.) of the Emperor Kao Tsung, This was eiiUen years alter tie 

death of rai Tsung. 
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men are the heroes of the Confndan cauotu Indeed, throughoat 
the whole book Dr. Fergtteon quotes more from Confucian than 
from Taoist works. 

As a matter of fact, it would be a mistake to attempt an account 
of Chinese mythology solely from either Confuclaa or Taoist 
sources. In the Confucian canon there are probably many myths, 
but most of them have been so rationallred that they can be dis¬ 
covered only with the aid of other sources. As for the religious 
books of Taoism, they are all late, and nearly all their gods arc of 
relatively recent date. Where the Taoist gods arc connected with 
myths, they must he examined very carefully in Order to discover 
the Original form. Late Taoist literature is full of legendarv in- 
ventions, but is not of great value in the study of ancient Chinese 
folklore and mythology. It would seem as if Dr. Ferguson has 
made the same mistake as Werner,** and oousidcred such works as 
the Shen ftsien i'uiiff eftssn-’* as mythology, whereas they arc mainlv 
deliberate inventions. 


In the chapter on ‘'Cosmogony,** Dr, Ferguson gives an account 
of the metaphysical speculatioua of the Taoist philosophers, which 
are not myths at all. After referring to the story of P'an Ku os 
an importation from Siam,** he devotes some space to Tii Huang, 
the "Pearly Emperor,** Here (p. 59), Dr. Ferguson says, "This 
is the first appearance of Yii Hoang” (and adds that absolutely 
nothing is known of his origin gr life), peferriug to a story in 
the ckicfi kan^ mu of a dream of Sung Ch€n Tsung, and 

gives an account of his life from the ^ou ekf.** Dr. Ferguson 


’*E. T, C, Wfrner, Jfytht And LcfftncCt eif CAina, 1022. 

** A book of bio^vapbin ehicAj of tbe Tsout goda, saiiiti and an^, and 
in which ia included a short life of Christ which was translated into 
F^igliah by E, T. C. Werner in lie /ourMf o/ tAe Aswtio 

yortA CAinu BnincA, Vol. LIT, pp. 186-101. ' 

” Per^pa a cosmqgonk myth of the south that migrated northwsjd. 
Where it originated is etill undetenniRed. Dr. Pergnoon referred to the 
book 8Au i cAf of the Sixth omtury a. d., hut the myth was recorded in n 
much ewriier work, the Bun, urn li M hy HvQ Ch^ng, of the third ceaturv 
*.». It dees not say deflnllely that the myth originated in Siam. 

»t^ene^r only the title Sou »hfn chi i. referred to. it i* ojwav, under- 
Mtaod hj Mbolw ta be w^U kiwuni work mttributfti to Ktn Pao of tin* 
fourth A. ^ But tte life of Yu Huang given by Dr. Ferguaou « 

^ to he f^ud there. There i« auother sMomkiy and ofewure wk of 
tha same tiUe hut of much later oompilation (compiled about the end 
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has apparently followed Wemer^^ and made the aamc mistake. 
The ftatviA yii Huang wae much earlier than the time of the 
Emperor Ch5n Teimg, appearing in the writings of Han Yii {768- 
824 A. D.) whom Dr. Ferguson has chosen as one of the entice of 
Chinese myths, in Uu Tsung-yuan (773.fil9 a. 0.) and in Tiian 
Chen (779-831 a,d.). All these men lived about two centuries 
before the time of Chen Tsung. It is apparent that the myth of 
Yii Huang was originated at least two or three centuries before 
Ch5n Tsung’s time and reached its fullest development in the 
tenth century, for a vivid celestial court scene of Y"u Hnang was 
painted by the famous artist Shih K‘o of the Later Shu Kingdom 
(908-965 A. n.), as recorded in the work of Li Cbicn, Te yii chai 
hua Most astonishing of sL, Dr. Ferguson says (p. 55), 

“ Liu Hsiang was the author of the History of the Han Dynasty 
and the founder of the modern style of historical compoaition. 
If Dr. Fergnson can produce a history of the Han wxitten by Liu 
Hsiang, he has made a momentous discovery, but it is more likely 
that he wrote Liu Hsiang while intending to write Pan Ku. Liu 
Hsiang was a co-author of a bibliography which was one of the 
sources of the Ch'ien shu. 

The chapter on "Spirits of Nature'* ought to be the heart of 
the hook. Yet after mentioning some ceremonials, all taken from 
Confucian sources, Dr. Ferguson soon passes to the consideration 
of such deities as the Earth-Hods, the City-Goda, the "T*ien Hon,” 


or the ei^teeuth ceaturr A.D.]i ineluded in the Too »«»«? IQj). An 

mccount of the life of To Hweiig we* piecii in the first hook. (pp. O-IO) 
<rf tbia work. But the mettcr is mnde more ooafoemp in the ease of 
duang T*a wCn (p. «51 where Dr. Ferguson also simply referred to the 
Bou thin ehi, becnase this etory appeari m both of these works. From 
the nature of the story giren by Ur- Ferguson, it was apparently adapted 
from Kan Pho's work, althougb Dr. Fergimon'a account does not follorw 
either book necurately. But In the eaee ol Yft Huang, it would he entirely 
wrong to assume the title to be Kan Pao'a work beeaase it was compiled 
at least four centuries before the time of the Sung emperor CatCn Tsimg, 
and it would be itselwa to refer to the work in the Too Tseng beeauw 
it ia not original and merely an adaptation from different sourees. ^ 
a matter of fact, the life of Yd Suaug appeared in a mueb earlier work, 
the Kao shanff gi hueng P#» hting cki ehmg, tbau tbe 8ou shin thl of 

the fsflHf?. , , i-A HI 

E T C WeTQEr, Xjfff^nd^ 0 / pp. 130-1^ « 
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and other tutelary gods. ITnfortimatoly the3o gods have little to 
do with nature mytha. 

Yet the Cblnese possess a rich store of myths cMucertLing the 
Bun^ moonj etars^ clouds^ iDonDtaiiiSj rivers, and other natural 
objectsj and one of theses ignored by Dr^ Ferguson^ may be 
taken briefly as an example. Hsi Ho was an ancient Chinese 
Bun godj or charioteer of the &im. The earliest appearanec of the 
name is in the “ Canon of Yao " of the History, where the myth 
baa been rationalized and Hsi HOj whether a personal name or a 
titl^j ia a sort of court astrologer. But in the Shan hai ching la a 
different account. 

Between the Sontheastera Sea and the Sweet Water' ia a land 
called Hsi Ho. There was a woman named Hsi Ho who bathed 
the sun In Kan Yen. She was the wife of Ti Chun and gave 
birth to ten sune**^ A conuneutator on this passage ^ considered 
that Hsi Ho was the one who took charge of the stin and moon at 
the beginning of the world. In Chuang T^il it is said that on 
one occasion ten anna appeared at once, which caused a general 
conffagration. This incident is still further developed in Huai-nau 
TzUp^ who places it in the time of YsiOi Hach son contained a 
Crow,** Yao ordered I to shoot the suns* 1 shot nio p, and the 
crows in them fell dead,** leaving the one aun which we still 
possess. This story explains the association of the crow with the 
sun. It Would be inteteHting to specnlate whether this storv has 
any connection with the widely diffused myth of the thunder-bird* 
In the Li sao there is a hint that Hsi Ho is the charioteer 
of the Bun,’* and Huai-nan Tssu says that the sun rides in a chariot 
drawn by six dragons driven by Hei Ho. There is an account of 
the daily journev past different places which correspond to the 
daylight hours of the Chinese day.** Some of these names became 

Lfterallj Emperor CIlUe]^ He is an iiDportent flgure in ancient Chinene 
MMd m*j be com|^re4 with ^ui ne the head of the Chinese 
mythicaL hierarchy. Dr. Ferguaon him entirely. 

»*£iia P-O^ man Asi thins^ hk. 15* »Ta butAg nan thing “ 

«ciu«g trt. t * -h 0 te. Tt: 1&- ^ 

» J7u«i man kii») JicA ehi ckieh, bli. 8, " Pftn «bLng hrtn/' pp. y.fl 
•*Tlw tei eAtflf Hja; " Tbere Is a trow Id tbe eu^’* 

** 8 c* CA'm t*Sl, “ Tiea wfai," 

••lA Sa«. tr. bf LLm BooD.keiig, p. 8], XLVtH, 

« Suair^n ikh m fWcA, ifc a, wtn haoa,*- pp, 
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the nuclei for later legends. The Shan hai eking containa legends 
about wortWea -who regulated the course of the sun/’' and Huai-nan 
Tsil ascribes edipsea to the combata of unioonis.** The I^end of 
the heavenly dog eating the sun and moon during edipaes ie of 
late origin, and the custom of beating gongs to save them ia said 
to have been introduced from India. 

This brief account of the development of a aun myth illustrates 
the way in which Chinese myths should be treated, as well ss the 
difficulties inherent in the material, for it will be seen that refer* 
enoea must be coDected from many sources.** It should he noticed 
that the Bistory is supposed to be much older than the other 
sources quoted,” and therefore the original form of the myth can 
hardly be determined. Tradition ia very persiatent, and the later, 
cruder versions may really be earlier in their origin. But on the 
other hand, where such stories first appear in the late Chou and 
Ilan literature, it is often impossible to fell whether they were a 
part of the old Chinese culture, or represent external influence. 
The fact that a legend is crude is not necessarily a sign that it is 

old. . , 

In the instance of this sun myth, we can be fairly sure that we 

are deaUng with a myth of Northern China, where the chwacter- 
istically Chinese culture arose, because in the Li sao of Chii Tuan 
there is found a different sun myth which represeata eouthem 
tradition.'* In this legend the god of the sun is Tung Chi^ 
The passage runs as follows: ‘^The moming sun, rising from the 
east, shone through Fu-saug. The sparkling night da^ed grad* 
nally as he drove along in his dragon chariot through the thunder. 
The insignia and flags of cloud floated, and he sighed, hesitated. 


Aa> eainjr, Book snd 

»irooi.«oo H-on tuk cH Ckkh, bl^ 3, “ T.e^ wto hiUn, pp. 3 
"Not only do iDoat Cbiofw myths hare a long lustory wd varied forres, 
bat the text, ia whieb they 0 «ur require e«mLa.t,P^ 

“The date of tbe compil.tiou of the Shu rtiaj is . disputed question 

whLdi we cannot distusa here- 

"The K aao to a great repoeitgry of myths of Southeru CW. the 
aualere prorinets of Hupei .nd Eumu. At the tine it ^ 
tbird century B-C., there was a sharp wutrret lu tl« made of 
and in literUure between tb* ^orth. and the South. ^ ^ 

.. a general title for all the works ol Ob‘fl yuan as ooUseted « the 

avu ufs 1 ^). 
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tmd looked bSidc. Ht was dad with a coat of blue cloud and aprou 
of white rainbow. He raised his long arrows and shot the heaTenly 
wolves. After Idlliug them he marched Tictorionaly westward and 
sank to the depth of darkness, only to rise again in the east next 
Tnorning,” ** The long arrows are eymbolical of the sun's rays, and 
the heavenly wolves, of evil and darkuesa. It is a mist^e for 
Ferguson to group this southern sun god with hietorical personages 
like Chang Liang and Kuan Yii, as he does in chapter eight. 

Occult practices sometimes find their authorization in mrths, aud 
Dr, Ferguson devotes a chapter to the occult, but while he tells 
stories about divinatioo, alchemy, geomancy, and other mteresUng 
Bubjects, he does not mention any myths in connection with them. 
And he writes (p. 137) as if he were not sure whether the " trans¬ 
mutation ^^tem' and the sf Ohanges were two things or one. 
As a matter of fact, the " transmutation system " is the Book of 
Changes^ and Wlu Wang was not the sole author, but only one of 
those to whom the book is attributed. 

Chinese folklore is very rich, and Dr. Ferguson devotes a chap¬ 
ter to it. It is, moreover, a (question much discussed in scholarly 
circles in China at present, Yet such important tales as the Ming 
chiang mi,“ the Liang skan^po and the CAti are not men- 

tioned. Instead, Dr. Ferguson has lesorted to works of pure fic¬ 
tion shaped for literary purposes.** It would be interatiug to 
know where Dr. Feignson got his statement that Chung Kuei 
(p. 152) was u scholar of the Sang period.** In the story of the 
“White Serpent" (pp. 15B-160) the most important part, deal¬ 
ing with her love affair, the “ Thunder Peak Pagoda" under 
which the serpent spirit is supposed to be imprisoued, and with 
the “ Monastery of the Golden Mountain," the connectiou with 
the " Dragon Boat Festival" and with the Buddhist monk Fa Hai 
is entirely omitted. ' 


tr'fl, “Chiu ho,” Tun^ Cfa&u Not mu exact truulution but 
idaptnl and mhridjud, ’ 

«One of He most widely of tlie CbiiiEae tolh-Ul™. Kn 

Chieb^g, the mutlior of the Eu thih p’isn has daue much work ou it 
MStrfci^ ilorlM from a Chinese rtudio), p. isfl. 
Chnt ku cAt JciMm (Curioiw Bloriea of the past and present) n 160 
Tttmttkou r«A £mo cAiA (Kocords „f the Eastern Chou dynasty'- hi*; 

toricil p, 166 . a HI** 

•* For an satboriutlve aerount eee. Chao I, ffot ifi! 35 ^ 
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Id the chapter on “ Buddhiatic Jlyths '* Dr. Ferguson haa miS' 
tet-ATL the Ssi yu chi of Li Chih-ch'ang for another book of the 
same title bj Wn Ch'^ng-en. He aaja: “One of the most noted 
mythological aecounta ia that of the adtentures of Yuan Chnang, 
a priest of the Seventh oentoiy, who travelled to India in search of 
Buddhist books. On his return he dictated an account of hie 
travels to Picn Chi, and bis narrative is chiefly concerned with a 
description of the varioua countries through which he had passed 
during his journey of sixteen years. This book ie called Ta T'ang 
JJm Yu Chi Western travels in the T'ang Dynasty ’) .•'* During 
the Tuan dynasty the noted Taoist Ch'iu Ch'u-ehi was sent by 
the Emperor Genghis khan to India and was accompanied by his 
pupil Li Chib-ch‘ang. On their return Li wrote the acconut of 
their wanderings and of the miraculous events which be had 
learned to have happened to the priest Yuan Chusng on his earlier 
visit. The title of Li’s book is taken from the earlier one, and 
it is called Ssi Yu ChiV This later booh is fuU of miraculous 
events, which, although they are interpreted from a Taoist stand¬ 
point, are all connected with the Buddhistic monk Yiian Chuang, 
and for this reason are classified nnder the heading of Buddhistic 
myths. The first part of this book contains an account of the 
wonderful genealogy of Yusn Chusng.’* 

Id Chih-ch'ang*a Hd yu chi is n book of travel recording the 
journey of Ch*iu Ch‘u-chi to the camps of Yhan T'ai-Tau. Ch'iu 
Ch'u-chi was the most famous Taoist of his time, and his Taoist 
title was Ch'ang Ch'un Tzit. So the full title of this Uttie 
book is called Cft'ang ch\n chen je» Aat yu cW“ As the facts 
recorded in it are mostly authentic, it is considered a Terr im¬ 
portant book on early geography and travels, and it tells abso¬ 
lutely nothing of the travels of the Buddhistic monk Yiian Chuang 


« A Mirreet translation would be: “A Tanfr record of Weetem BeKione.” 
"It literally means “Reenrd of Western WandeTings." To T'ang hsi 
vU chi and Hei yn chi. aUhoiy-h they sound nearly the same when roman- 
iaed. are quite different in meaniiajr. To reRsid tie latter as a denrmtlon 
from the former is entirely nnwarranted. „ . . , 

"The work has been translated liy Arthur Watey into EngUsh wader 
the title of The Travel. t>f «n Atchemiet. the ioameif of the Tifoist ChW 
ck*un from China to the Einin Kueh et the mimoynta of (hngie Khan, 
recorded ij, fJJlihwA'oay. Bretechneider’s trmoalaaoa, Watey 

says, is ao inaccurate abridgement of the Rimaiaw tramUattea by PlaUadiua. 
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and hts genealogy. It alao had no coimectioii with the Ta 2^any hit 
yu chi, which reoorda the travels of Yiian Chnang.. Dr. Fergu¬ 
son apparently tniatook Li Chih-ch'ang'a yu chi for Wn 
Ch'^ng-en'a Esi yu chi, because ^ the wonderful genealogy of Yhan 
Chuang” which he gives in the next four pages of his book (pp. 
190-193), was abridged from the ninth chapter of Wu Ch^eng-en^s 
book. Li’a book and Wu^s have no connection with each other 
except a almilaritj of titles. 

These points are enough to show the defects of Dr. Ferguson^s 
work. Other errors might be mentioned, such as his mistaking 
the tortoise for the turtle as the worst kind of viliScation, and 
the misconception of its origin from the green turban outcast 
class which he wrongly attributed to the T'ang Dj-nasty." Other 
anachronisms occur as on p, 20, “ From the time of Chang to 
that of T‘^ai Tsung at the opening of the Ean dynasty, the in- 


“Poinlea out by Sowerby Iq hii review in tlie (Tbitta Jountat, Dee.. 

18£fl, pp. £gS.S80. 

"“So wqrK term of abuse can be emplcjed than to «1] aqqther man 
a tortoiw. The emerslly accepted explanation of this n« of the term 
i. that tbs outust class (lo he) who bad no legal status, was obliged 
duriog the "Tajig dynasty to wear a atrip pf green eiotb tied aroqnd the 
bead. The dc^ticrate males of this outcast class lived from the earqiiiOT 
of the proatitution of their wives end daq^bters. This was the very lowest 
depth of inunorality. As tbe head of the tortoise ts green it bceams a 
aym^l of the green-heuded outcast; aod to call a person a tortoise 
originally meant to put him In the vilest clasa of human beings, and also 
to name hjm as bastard," pp. 101, 

This is guess work without any hiatorical foundatloa. The tabu on the 
tiutk did not begin in tbs T'ang dynasty. We can quote naany iUns- 
troua ^mes of tbs T'ang and Simg. and even the Tflap, dymuties, named 
after the term twri. u i, oa|y ^ter the Yttaa dynasty that sueIi personal 
namn fa^me rue, and at preaent even words of the aame sound are 
svo)d«d in naming a person. So Chao I in bia JTo* yQ tt'nag t*qo (bk, 3s 
pp. 23-84) aaps that the tabu began in the Yflan dynasty and became 
prevalent in the Ming period. Aithongb the wsarirg of a grem, turban 
u a Olga of can he traced bsck as early as Uw aitth century n. o., 

Uwss not officially tortitutod until tha fourteenUi century a. n. i^s tie 
Ming d^ty. rSae Ung Ying. ffk'i hsi* fci fcao, bL 28. pp. U, jsso 
^tob edition; and Cbao I, ffni pn *a%fiy k'ao, bk- 3S, p. 851. “ That 
the ontc^t class ifo bn) ... was obliged in tls Tang dJ^tv to vSJ 

the head " U witb^t historic;] 

tii^ The use of the term "turtU" in vilification, so far as prwwit 

avidem goes, hsa no actual oonneetion with Dr, Fergusoa’i ‘green tur- 
baced onteast claaa.' kwbubo green nir- 
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finenoe of the oonaenatiTe School and the Confneian dasaica was 
at a low ebb , . . " and again on pp. 140-1, " The devdopmeat 
of the ecienco into the determination of the fortunes of relatiTea 
and descendants according to the lucky or unlucky site of the grare 
of a deceased person, was a derelopment later than the time of Swi 
f^o in the Ran dgnasty, . . “ 

It is not the purpose of this paper to eraluate Dr, Ferguson^e 
book, bnt only to point out its mistakes and deficiencies. It must 
be evident that they are serious enon^ to make the task necessary, 
A large part of the work does not deal with Tnythologv proper at 
alL It is as if one were to write on English mythology by giring 
accounts of Berkeley and Hume, “ Mother Gmbc,^’ ” Macbeth, ^ 
“ The Idyls of the King," selections from Lord Dunsany and Bram 
Stoker, ^d the J?ooif of Common Prayer, with a few pictures of 
cathedrals and of such celebrities a^ Guy Fawkes thrown in for 
local color. Where myths are mentioned, they are not critically 
dealt with, and there are many misstatemeuts of fact. 

No scientific treatment of Chinese mythology eiista in Ehiglish, 
Probably the task is an impossible one for any westerner at present 
Yet it is important for western scholars in other fields to lealire 
that this is the case, and that this work of Dr. Ferguson cannot be 
considered as adequate or reliable,** 


“ Km P‘0 WM boru in 270 i. more than hall n wnturr Utar tlmii 

the last al tiie Haoa. _ _ . , -j _j 

“There are many mvths which Dr. Ftrguwn has not conaiderHl, 

neb ms the Chineae flwd' fiiyth and the e«up«tiwiml myths. Ti* ChiMse 
Eood myth reprewntm . different <«p«t of this widely dietribated itwy. 
The othsr flMd m>-tia unmlly rtf timt God sent the flo^ to dert^y men 
on awMut of their wfebednsss, or merelj - a general HmndatiM, hut 
the ChiuMe ravth embediee ths idea nf Matrelling the water ami the 
formation of water-ways by human or supernatural i«encies. 
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The Excavation of Mirsim. YoL I: Fott^ry of th£ 

First Three Campaigns, {The Annual of The American 
Schooh of Oriental RtsearcK ^oL XII.) By Wtli-tJlM Fos- 
WELL Aisbiqht^ New Haven: Yale TTnitiihsit^ 

1932, Pp. 33ci +165* 


All Btudents of Peleatmian archaeology will readily see m thifl 
voliiMe by Profeseor Albright a most welcome advance in the 
knowledge of the pre-EadlLc pottery of the Holy Land 3 particularly 
iu regard to the Middle Bronze^ Early Iron and Early Iron II 
pericMifl. In fact, the etudy of the ceramics of these ages is sc 
definitely and accurately pre^nted that for some years it will be 
R criteriou for dating the pottery that future exc.&vation6 bring to 
light. This ifi true for two reasons; the splendid stratiheation at 
Tell Beit Mirsim and the nnexceUed competence of Professor 
Albright in all that pertains to the subject. There are ten dietinct 
strata, separated by the ashes of burnings and disturbed by only 
a few intrusions, such as siloSj from an upper level into a lower 
one; so there is unquestionabie ohjective CTidence for comparative 
dating. Professor Albright ie thoroughly familiar with aU that 
Palestinian archaeology has produced and aa well with the reeuJts 
of ejcavatiods in Egypt, Syria^ and other pertinent fields. There 
were high expectations when the volume was announced and these 
eipectationa are more than rcali^edi 


The one Early Broti^e fitratum, yielded the scantiest and least 
satisfactorily reeults. As the author acknowledges in a postscript 
to the preface, discoveries in EB strata at Megiddo, which he saw 
last emnmer, will compel a revised treatment of the development 
of Aa wavy ledge-handle. There is, however, enfficient evidence 
to justify the belief that stratum J represents the end of the EB 
period, which the author tentatively deaignateB EB III and dates 
not later than the early 20th century* 

Far more eiteasive is the Middle Bronze pottery. Six distinct 
levels art from this age and the types are aufficieotly differentiated 
to warrant dividing the period into MB I {20th-18th centnri«\ 

KB II (lStt..,Bh ft. Hjlio. p.ri^, So"g 
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the characteristics of MB I are the peculiar combed decoration in 
wavy or bori 2 ontal bands and the flot-bottoincd cooking pot with 
holes above rope-monlding. Characterietic of MB II are the 
long-pointed, one-handled jug (which appears firet in MB I, be¬ 
comes abundant in MB II, and dies out shortly after the dose of 
MB) , large, shallow skew bowls with coocaTe disc-base and inverted 
rim, and particularly ring burnishing, which in the Bronse Age 
OOCUTB only in MB 11 at Tell Beit Mirsinu Strata I-F are from 
MB I and E-D from MB II. Professor AlbrigbPs presentation of 
MB pottery is easily the most complete that has been published 
and the first to trace sequences within the period. 

The Late Bronze period, represented by the C level at TcU Beit 
Mirsim, also comes in for most interesting treatment and there 
is some evidence for dcTelopmcnt within the period, though there 
is no such tangible help as in the 3IB stratification- Professor 
Albright finds two phases of LB, which he designates LB I (Cj) 
and LB II (C,). The first represents a transitional stage with 
some MB forms still in evidence; the second is distinctive. The 
esrinated bowl of MB disappears and Mycenean ware comes in 
with poorly done imitations of Canaanite potter*. 

Early Iron I is found in the B stratnm, which is subdivided into 
B, (showing transition from LB and representing the pre-Philia- 
tine phase), Bj (the Philistine phase), and Bj (the period of the 
united Israelite monarchy). Objective evidence for the three El I 
subdivisions is found in silos dosed within the period rather than 
stratification; but for the first time there is a convincing and 
logical picture of the El I sequences. Of psrticnlar interest are 
the ehatifw, the reappearance and development of ring-bumishmg, 
and the lamp with seven pinching^ the original seven-branched 
candlestick. 

The A level, representing El IT, yielded a great abundance of 
potteiy with many unbroken pieces, so that the author is justified 
in asking that this pottery "may be said to appear clearly for 
the first time as a homogeneous group of certain age.” From the 
A level came many large storage jars, watering pots, pitchers, large 
and small bowls, large and small jngs, flesks, jar stands and lamps. 
There are indications of an and A- differentiation, but this is 
not pressed. The 1932 excavation is expected to throw some light 
on this differentiation, since the West Tower was found to have 
five stages of constmctioii, four of them at least from the A period. 
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The fourth camp&igU} conducted last summeT alter the voluiue 
went to preas and reported in BA30B. 4?^ s-ir, coniinued the coa- 
clwona of Professor Albright in many respects and yielded a large 
amount of spleudid pottery of the E level;, which in the first three 
campaigns gave very little. So, aew material which will be pub- 
Uahed regarding the pre-Eiilic pottery of Palestine will furnish 
additiou rather than correction and the voluaie may be confidently 
used as a guide. 

The printing, by the priutera of the JAOS^ and the proof read¬ 
ing are exeeUcuh There are 15 figures in the 89 pages of test and 
the last pages are entirely platea The slight mistake^ noticed 
by the reviewer are hardly worth mention. In g IX, line 5, the 
number 7 should he black face. On p. first line below Fig, 5^ 
61 abould be 51; p. 69, line 2, change 60 to 50. A few typo¬ 
graphical errors, such aa the omission of a period in % 63, line 17, 
and of the final parenthesis at the end of § 109, will bother no one. 

On the whole the volume ^ows the highest achievement in 
scholarship and technique in dealing with ancient pottery. 
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Ro^l Correspondents of lAs Empire^ Parta I-ITI (Vola. 

XVII-SIX of the University of Michtgnn Studies: Humanis¬ 
tic Series). Bj Lkeot Watehitak. Ann Arbor; UKirEBairr 
nr MicHiQAif Peibs. mo^l, Pp. ut + 48 ')', 631 , and i 
+ 379 . 

When Professor E. P. Harper began his work on the letters in 
the British Mtisenni belonging to the time of the late Assyrian 
Empiis, it was a colossal task that he was initiating, and in his 
life-time he^ was able only to accomplish the pnbli cation of the 
teits, and Babylunian Letters, in fourteen volumes. The 

further task of translating these very difficult tests has been left 
to a former student of his. Professor Leroy Waterman. As all 
.\s8yriologiBts know, letters are difficult to oopv and more difficult 
to decipher, and Watermim weU says that ‘' the last word may not 
be said on this literature in the present generation Waterman, 
however, has surely advanced oa a loog way toward that last word 
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ID Mb three stately vdumefi, which later are to be aapplemonted hy 
a fourth. The first two tolmnes give on opposite pagoB the trana- 
literation and translation of the 1471 letters in Harper's corpus, 
the tMrd volume contains a vciy full commentary, and the fourth 
volnine will summarize the results of the work in the form of 
gloBsarv, indexes, and discussions of moot points, ft is a stupen* 
dous piece of work and one wonders how the author with his many 
other duties aa teacher and excavator has been able to do it, and do 
it BO wilL He has not been content with Harper's edition of tiie 
texts, but has himself collated the originals in all obscure and 
doubtful passagefl, so that we can pretty well accept his version as 
final. His changes, however, are comparatively few, a testimony to 
the aocura<^ of Dr. Harper as a copyist- 

Assyriology is at present very sadly in need of an accepted ^stem 
of transliteration. Thureau-Dangin's system has suffered from the 
piecemeal way in which it was presented and is not completely 
satisfactory. Waterman has accordingly chosen to follow an 
daboretion of DeliUsch's system. Unfortnuately, the dow pro¬ 
cess of composing the transliterated text required that it be put 
into type first, and the result is that later corrections could not 
be entered and the tranalation and transliteration accordingly do 
not always agree. The corrections, however, are recorded in the 
Corrigenda to the volumes and can eaaily be entered by the student 
Mmself at the points where they belong. In a work so extensive 
there are bound to be slips of one sort or another, but these are 
remarkably few and are too manifest to be recorded here. 

The Icttera themselves are tremendously important They throw 
light on every phase of the nation's life and thought, as letters 
usually do, and their bearing on Assyrian history has been w^ 
illustrated by the extensive use made of them by Olmstead in his 
Sisiory of Assyris. They illustrate the dialectical differences 
between Assyrian and Babylonian, and they throw much welcome 
light on many a phase of Assyrian grammar and syntax. A strik* 
ing example of the co-ordinate adverbial clause, so well known in 
Arabic but not generally recognized in the other Semitic languages, 
is found in Ko. 478, Obv- 6, ik-fe-di, “be will gladly 

bring ", lit, he will bring, be will be glad Of interest, too, are 
the glosses that sometimes appear in the texts, e, g,, in No. 1449, 
Obv. 3, the oonstellatlon BIL-D^VB la glossed li-ri, thus correcting 
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Br. 4578 and Meigsner^ 3Ah 3120^ ^ Waterman migtit have noted 
in tU commentary. 

We have long been accustomed lo identify ^chola^abip with 
Germanj, but of late jearB America hae been taking its rightftil 
place in the echolarlj world, and Waterman is one to whom con¬ 
siderable credit for this must go. We await with keenest anticipa- 
tion the oonduding volume of his work, which as the summary of 
hia study will be the most valuable of all. 


Cachets ei CffUndres-Sccanx ds Style Sum^rien Archmque el de 
Styles iirives du Mush de Cannes {OoUectian By 

JosnrH BniiET. Paris: Libemeje OuibntaIiIbte Paul 
Geuthner, 1931, Pp. 34 + G plates. 

In this little book the Director of the Museums in Cannes has 
described some 5? seals belonging to the Lycklama Gollcction in 
Cannes, In a brief introduction be gives an account of the origin 
of the collection and the lamentable way in which it was eo long 
n^iected^ with serious consequences to the scale. Two other chap¬ 
ters give a brief account of the countries from wbich the seals came 
and a very abort sketch of the history of these countries. The dates 
for the early period are some two hundred years earlier than those 
now generally accepted. For purposes of description the seals are 
divided into eight groupSj beginniug with the archaic Sumerian and 
concluding with the Neo-Bahylouiau. All scholars may not agree 
wholly with the author's dasaihcation of the seals* but in thia he 
had Bomc assistance from Dr. Cotitensn of the lionYre and the work 
is well done and the descriptious accurate. The plates present 
ttproductioDs of most of the seals, but unfortunately the two oldest 
are not included. The work m it&elf is not partictilarly important* 
but it is exceedingly desirable that all such ooUecticns should be 
made known. It is desirable, too* thnt this should be done at a 
reasonable price* as in the present instani^e. 
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Vattdosw of Stimerian Tablets in (&e John Sylanda LArary, By 
T- Fish, Manchester: Thb Manchbsteb Usitsbsitt Press, 
1938, Pp. liii + 1^^>- 

Id this volume the author has published in copy or translitera' 
tion or both all the tablets of the Snmeriajj period beloDging to 
the John Hylands Library, a total of 942 texts, 58 of which were 
previously published by Bcdale, He has giTeo copies only of the 
more representative or unusual testa, a policy that might well 
be imitated by others publishing similar documents. The tablets 
fall into three groups, Drebem tablets, Ununa tablets, and an 
unidentified group, all but one of which Fkh would tentatively 
ascribe to the late Akkadian dynasty. The latter group, as Pish 
himself notes, are the most Interestiug in the Collection, hut of 
these he has given only the copies and no treatment whatEoeveT. 
Since Drehem and Ununa texts are well known, it is nnfortunatc 
that he did not give at least some diseufision of the other group. 
That some of them are Akkadian rather than Sumerian is clear 
from No* 7, Bev. 31, al Umtua*' but like most Akkadian 

texts Sumerian eipreeaiona abound in it as well. Thureau-Dangin^s 
sjFstem of transliteration has been followed, but since this, unfor¬ 
tunately, is incomplete, some values are taken from Legrain, but 
a value TiV*. urda comes from neither. Fish has given complete 
indexes of the Drehem and Umma texts, and the lists of personal 
names are particnlaTly important. Among these, however, some 
changes need to be made. On p. 70 lahtar as an element in per* 
sonal names is read both as is^-ciar and On the same page 

iS^-tar should be read Ba-ai-ts^-idr, ** she of Ishtar." This 
name, as well as O'ther considerations, indicates that at least in 
personal names of the early period, should not be read as ptmtl, 
but as the lulative pronoun ru, and in this scholars are now pretty 
well agreed, Ffutm-i-lt, p. 11, should be read as 
and p. 64, as Su-AepoUiiu. On p. 18 appears the 

cftnifi but in the transliteration on p. 89 the nmne is 

written Ses-i-IvS-fi, and the final pal is omitted. The correct 
reading would seem to be the well-known /-ff-w-fd-kaJ, trust iu 
god ”, The Collection as a whole is not particularly important, 
but it is important that its contents should be made ^own to the 
scholarly world and Fish has done this in a very acceptable manner. 
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Legal Aspects of Slavery in Babyhnia^ Assyria and Palestine : A 
Comparative Siudy^ 3000-500 B. C. By Isaac Mjl^del&ohn* 
Williameportj Fa.: Tits Bayabd Psess. 193®* Pp* 7®. 


Golmubia University etUl continues to accept doctoral dbaerta- 
tions in the field of Assyrioiogj^^ despite the fact that it has no 
instructor to give expert guidance in the subject* The treatise 
under review is such a dissertation and naturaily suEers f rom this 
lack of guidance. In a number of instances the trandatione are 
not accurate and thie at times is serious. For example^ on p* 31 the 
expression ab-bu^ii wardim la se-sAm^ Hammnrabi Code § 296 ^ is 
translated “ the mark of an unsellable {sic) Blare ”, on the bask of 
H. B. Mueller^ who wrote away hack in 1903; whereas the author 
should have quoted the much more recent and correct interpreta- 
tiou of the phrase by Landsberger, ZA. 3S (1923), 24> (cf. also 
vou Soden^ ZA, 40. 193"), to ahow that the meaning is ^*thc 

mark of a slave not his own This illuBtrates what k too often 
true of the dissertation; the literature quoted is frequently quite 
antiquated* Jastrow, for example^ is regularly quoted for the 
Assyrian Code, whereas bis translation, as every Asejriologist 
knows, ia anything but aoentate. The author set out with the very 
laudable purpose of making a survey of slavery in the ancient 
Semitic world, on which nothing has been written in a oompte- 
bensive way for year?, but concemiug which, as he well says, 
** veritable masses of new source material bearing directly and 
indirectly upon slavery have been pouring in”^ However, of all 
this material he has used only what others have translated and he 
haa accordingly ignored much that is absolutely necessary for his 
purpo^, as, for example, the Goucher College and Smith College 
texts in large part and the texts from Nuxi in their entirety* He 
has not made himself sufficiently at bomi in his subject nor has be 
covered the ground in adequate fashion. Id his tranalitcratione, 
even though he did not use any of the accepted systems, he should 
at least have marked the long vowoIe, and he should have been 
more careful in his proof-reading and his use of English. For 
cxmple, ^ Anollur^s son”, p. 44, is apparently inteDded for ^an- 
otheFs son”; pneatlessp, 67, is a misprint for “priestess” 
and % p. 35, for “ Juridiques ”; and “ unsellable”, p. 

31, should be -unsalable” However, one should not expect pei> 


Bucihff ChristianHy md Islam under Sultan 

faction in a di«fiertatIonr and vitii all its limitationa Manddaohn^s 
treatise la a commendahle piece of work^ particniarlj when one 
takes into aoeoont the conditiona tmder which it was pr(>dticed* 

Tkeofkils J. Mee£. 

UntFeriity of TorontiK 


Chmtianiti; and Islam under the Sviians. Bj the late F. W. 

Habluce^j M.A*; edited by Makoaeet Hasluce, 2 vols* 

Oxford: at the UNrrEEfirrT Fbess^ 19S9* Pp, bdT + 3C + 

This work imposes on the icTiewer a most difficult task. It ia 
first of aU one of the really great works on a mneh neglected snb-^ 
ject, and in its sphere of anthropology will rank with PraMr'fl 
Galden Bough. Secondly* it is an original anthoriiy. It cornea 
at a time when the old landmarks of Turkish history and anthro- 
pology are being blotted ont* and it is doubtful whether mneh that 
appears in this work would hafe been recorded had the task been 
delayed another decade. Thirdlj* Sirs. Haslack has been able by 
her loyal devotion to her husband'a researches to erect to him a 
monument aere perennius. Hia untimdy end iras a severe blow 
to scholarship* and stndenta of oriental life and cnstoma owe to 
Mts. Haaluck u very deep debt of gratitcde both for the labor she 
has bestowed on the work and for her courage in completing and 
publishing 60 difficult a hook. In this respect too, mention must 
be made of the generous action of the Delegacy of the Oxford 
University Press- 

The work opens with a bibliography of 43 pages, contaiiiing u 
very large tinmber of rare works on which the author has drawn 
freely in the text The book is primarily a collection of papers, 
written for the great part with a riew of their forming chapters 
of a work. The introduction gives the keynote to the whole, aa 
^‘un attempt to bring together some available eases of sites and 
cults transferred from Chriatiauity to Islam* and to draw from 
them such condusions regarding tho oatisea and process of snch 
transference as seems justified by the evidence at our disposal”. 
The author has throughcfnt the work adhered rigidly to this limita¬ 
tion, and his eicnrsioue into the realm of cooiectnre are dearly 
marked. The thesis of the work, however, as well as the evidence 
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the writer lue coUected, goes far to show the extent of the error 
of the facile assuiaptioa that the MueLLdi and the Christian 

oommujuties were separated bj a clear and definite line. So fur 
from that being the cassj Chiistians and Muallnun alike shared thg 
shrines of their conunon saints. Both in Christian Church History 
and in the history of Islam haTO we been too prone to forget that 
our historical authorities are written by ecclesiastics and persons 
with political interests. To them many thii^gB are clear in appear¬ 
ance which in fact are far otherwiee, The accession of knowledge 
furnished by anthropological research haa brought to light a for¬ 
gotten regime in ecclesiastical history—that of the laity. This 
work furnishes nimerous examplea of exchanges of sanctity, so to 
speak, where the ministry of one faith or the other had failed. 

After a detailed surrey of monuments and cults, the writer 
passes to the second part of the work—Studies in Turkish Popular 
History and Heligion. The survey of the heterodox tribes and 
their heterodox practices in Asia Minor culminates in a masterly 
stady of the Eirilbash and the Bektashi, both of whom played so 
significant a political r^le in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, Then follow the studies in natural cults,—trees and stones, 
—and tombs. Chapter XTIII is devoted to Saints (of six dif¬ 
ferent categories) and their mirades. Among other topics are the 
tests of tine sanctity and — korresco referens — traces of competi¬ 
tion and rivalry between saints in the power of their mirades. Of 
all the work, in some respects the aniaxingly thorough treatment 
of the question of El Khidr and Saint George attracts the greatest 
interest The ranuficatioiis of the legend in foUdore and enlts, the 
theological interest cf three faitba (at least) in the acts of the hero, 
and the wide number of places claiming bis tomb, are all catalogued 
With copious reference*. 


The second volume contains a miscellany of studies and ap- 
^^ices. The geographical distribution of the Bektashis covers 
fifty pages and should prove of inestimable value in tracing some 
of the movements reflected in Faridun Bey's State Papers and 
other sixteenth and seventeenth century authorities. The siz- 
mficance of the Mevlevi's capture of the girding eeremonv of the 
bdtan dears up several misapprehensions. The work concludes 

be bestowed on the care and completeness of the index which is in 
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itself a mUie of iniorroation and it iertes to biing together the 
scattered fragments of the work. 

The notes added here may be of some Tdne in supplementing 
the other information. On p. 86, the “myaterions box" occurs 
frequently in Saasnian history and is mentioned by Firdausi 
tr. Wameri vi. 361). The referepc« to S^b&ah 
(p, 140)j and its association among the Turks with Persian na¬ 
tionality and the Shi'a reiigion find an interesting parallel in 
India. On p. 186, the footprints in the rock find an interesting 
parallel in the footprints on the “ Mount of Temptation " in the 
Jordan Valley, With " Forty Saints ” {p. 309) one would asso¬ 
ciate the “forty thieTes" as an instance of number applied to 
groups of persons. On pp, 331-3, there seems to be a difficulty in 
the association of Moses and SUas. Surriy it starts from the Trans¬ 
figuration. On p. 413, n. 3, the omission of the stone-throwing 
ceremony at the Haj] is surprising. From further additions, how- 
pTer, we must refrain. The work is not only amazing in its 
thoToughuess but in its suggcstirenesa, and with that we must 
commend it to the reader to discover its treasures for himself. 


The Life and Times of MoAmiid of (JktKfui. By Mct^M- 

iiAjj Naxix with a forward by the late Sir Thomas Au^jouj. 
Cambridge : at the ■Ustveesitt Phess, 1931. Pp. iv + STO. 

Sir Thomas Arnold points out in his Introduction to this work 
the high historical ancestry of Dr. Muhammad Kaiun. He 
belonga to a long line of Muslim bistoriana whose works in Arabic 
and Persian have come down to our day. Now they appear in 
English. 

Dr. Muhammad Karim's work opens with an admirable surrey 
of the authoritieB of the reign of Maljmud. Ko other treatment 
has been so thorough and adequate. The chapter era “ The Muslim 
World in the Fourth Centniy A. H.” is an excellent sketch. The 
real reconstruction begins with the predecessors and boyhood of 
Mahmud. Hsre Dr. Muhammad Nazim gives ua the first scientific 
chronology of a very difficult period. 

The Wars of the Sultan are divided conveniently into three 
parts:—Central Aria, Iran and Sistan, and India, and are fol¬ 
lowed in Part III by a survey of his administrative system and 
an appreoiatioE of hifl work, where the author is at pains to show 
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the e«aential tolerance of Mahmlid. A Beries of app>en dices on 
technical pointa condndee the volTune, 

This work will be of great Talue in two directions. Firsts it 
euppliee oa with a redly adequate backgromid for the 
of Firdansij and the appeal for a more generona consideration of 
Mahiand is not without force. Secondljj the anthor^e commentaTy 
on Sir WoUelej Haig's treatment of the same &iih|eet in the Cam- 
bridff4 History of India^ volume 3, is of the utmost value. With¬ 
out in the lEflst depredating the value of Sir Wolseleys works it 
is possible to Tecognisc here the value of a closer exainlnation of 
various periods in Indiani history^ free from the traditional pre¬ 
suppositions which have so often marred otherwise excellent work 
on the subjectp Dr. Muhammad Nazim has produced a model 
survey of a great reign and we hope it is but the prelude to a sys¬ 
tematic surrey of the pre-Mughal period in Indian history, 

P. W. Buckler, 

OberlLo College. 


Marriage Conditions in a Palesiinian Village^ By Hjxilax Geak- 
Qxner. Helsingforg, 1&31. Pp, Tiii + 200. 

This publication has appeared under the auspices of the Societaa 
Scientiarum Fennica, The author presents in it the marriage 
conditions that exist in Ar^j a Muhammedan village_, south of 
Bethlehem^ She had the good fortune of having * 2 \lya as her 
informer, and those who know *Alya will readily agree with Miss 
Granquist that she is "the host mformer of the villsige" (p. go). 
In the three chapters, comprieiug her careful, ethnographical stndv, 
the author treats in an interesting and somewhat unique manner 
" The Age of Marriage,'' "The Choice of u Bride/' and « Marriage 
by Consideration,'' covering each subject in its various aspect. 
Every married man and woman of Artaa has been the subject of 
Miss GrauquisPe investigation, in the courae of which she found 
that the 19& men of the village, who lived during a period of 100 
years, had married 264 women, of whom 107 were " stranger wives ” 
(p. 92 and charts). Polygyny, which is generally considered in 
western countries as a moat unfortunate aspect of the life of the 
Onental woman, was treated by the women of Artis with humour, 
and was by uo means regarded as an oppression (p. 22). Thi^ 
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Attitude is clearly brought out by s story told by the author of 
lit Tenf and Town, pp. 33 eeq. A matron said at a wedding 
feaat: “ Let her take warning by me. I have had 8 sonsj (muriiiuTs 
of admiration^ Haahallahl) I hare done all that is needful. I 
want no more. Why will not my hueband take another wife? 
Truly I would be to her as a mother . . , etc." The preponderance 
of men orer women in Artaa is attributed to the water of the 
village spring, which is mot/et dooar, “masculine water," while 
moyei inta, “female water,” is favorable to the birth of femele 
eJiildren {p. &4). Marriagea of first cousins are not so frequent as 
is generally assumed, only 35 out of the 2fi4 marriagefi were such 
{p.S]). 

The author makes some interesting observations on the subject 
of “gift wife,” of which there are two kinds, the H-}^, 

“ gift from the pit,” and the ‘oftyef H-fobr, “ gift from the grave.” 
The former has reference to the custom of betrothiog a girl 
directly she is bom, and the latter is the name given to a woman 
who is promised as bride to a widower on the day of the burial of 
his first wife (p. 110). 

" Bride purchase ” and “ bride price ” are fnlly discussed with 
ample iUuatrations, Although there is some justification in regard¬ 
ing as purchase price the money which the young man, or his 
family, pays to the father or representative of the girl the youth 
wishes to marry, we must consider the background from which 
this custom has originated, to give to it a fair interpretation. It 
is, generally speaking, economic, although mere mercenary motives 
may sometimes predomiaate. It is the reviewer's opinion that the 
bride profits by the pufchasf pries to the extent of receiving new 
clothes and jewelry which her father or representative has to 
supply. The woman contiuncs to belong to her tribe and family, 
which would not be the ease if there were a real purchase. This 
is demonstrated by the saying that the woman’s fiesh belongs to the 
husband., but her bones to the family; that is, he may chastise her 
but tie vengeance of her family will overtake him if he injure her 
body. And indeed, not a few of the marrisges in the western world 
owe their existence to similar motives and reasons, but we would 
hardly speak of purchase in their case, nor would we regard the 
dowry which is given by the parents of the bride as britisgroofii 
purchase money/ What makes the idea of "bride purchase” loom 
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often eo proniiBently in the mind of Westsm^s is prob$Jbly the fact 
that the Oriental father or head of a family ba$ an almost imre' 
Btricied authority over its memberBj cspeciallj the T^omen foUr, 
which is sometimes arbitrarily and seldshlj exercised* This is 
particularly true in the ease of a marriage agreement by which the 
one family will lose an economically useful member^ while the 
other gains oue- The hard conditions under whioh the pedants 
live make it ncoeseary for them to receive a quid pro qWM I 
believe we also dem a nd^ though not necessarily a pur^Aoss price^ 
for either bride or bridegroom. Since we are more fortunately 
situated than the poor Oriental peasant^ we barter with other 
values^ such as political influence or social position. Perhaps there 
is more justiflcation for the remarks of the educsted Arab with 
whom the author discussed the question of the relation of hride 
price to dowry than may appear to the casual observer^ but de 
gusiibus. . . . 

These three chapters are introduced by a chapter "On the 
Method of Investigation " which is to be recommended to the care¬ 
ful study of all who intend to do ethnographical research work in 
the East. There are a few misprints in the Arabic, e.g., p. 26 
read Aail instead of AnSI- p. 36 instead of biimiS* The 

affricata is used in some instances^ while not in others^ where it 
would be used among the people of that district, e- P- i® 
ritJitAu, her knees/^ but in p, 37,. 20b we have kirhiff ^," helplesa/^ 
on pp. 49, 105, t4n, etc- On p. 3T, 20a read Myed kirkiff. The 
author uses the impossible phrases " fellahin men ^ and “ fellahin 
women/^ pp-12, 21, Inatead of simply which means " pea¬ 
sant men,'' and “ peasant vromen-" There are also a few 

misprints in the English, which the reader will eaaily detect 

It is to be hoped that the author will soon publish the whole of 
her inteTeatiug study on marriage, as well as the material ou other 
customs and habits which she has collected during her sojourn in 
Paleatiue. 


N*w York City. 


H. Hbxht Spoeb. 
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Tafsir ol-jlZ/es al'DaihilcA ft aULughah td-'Afobtyak. By TOsitA 
al-Unatbi. Sad edition by Tctua al-Bustani. Cairo; 
Maetabat al-^AkaBj 19 Fp. iv + 80. 

Thie U a list of Bomie 1500 Arabic loanwords from Greek, Latin, 
Persian, Turkish, Italian, ATamaic, and other Semitic and Indo- 
Enropean languages. The words are alphabetically arranged and 
briefly defined. Most of the etymologies given are correct. Among 
the mistakes noted are; (p. 1), which is made Hindu but 

is in reality of ancieat Egyptian origin through Greek which also 
gave Eng. ” ebony hUf^yah (p. 65, “ shawl for coveriDg the 
head ”), which is made Italian, ^though the Italian comes from 
the Arabic form meaning “made in al-Eufah”; (p. 

" apostles of Jeans ^), which is not Aramaic but Ethiopic. 

The author was satisfied in the majority of cases with the 
immediate language which transmitted the foreign word to Arabic 
in spite of the fact that that language may have only served as 
the last chain in a long lint. For instance, fcCflityfl' (p. 66, 
“alchemy”) is Greek, as stated, but the Greek word itself goes 
back to an Egyptian original. On the other hand qiitdil (p, 69, 
“ candle, lamp ”), which is rightly made Latin, has not come to 
Arabic directly from Latin but through Greek and Aramaic; 
and jaiannam (p. Zi, " Gehenna *0* which is rightly considered 
Hebrew, came through Ethiopic. The list in the book is far from 
being exhanstivc. Some of the most common words in the religions 
vocabulary, such as m-tnittr “pulpit" miskaf “holy book”, 
tnvArfi “ niche ” — of Ethiopic origin — are not listed. Many of 
the ordinary ^ricultural terms in Arabic, including «ir “yoke", 
Rdtiir “ watchman ”, f addon. “ acre ", are of Aramaic derivation 
and should have found a place in such a work. The boot, even 
in its small form, is of value as an eye-opener to the purists of 
the old school, who are always ready to protest when a foreign 
word is admitted into the language in which the Holy Koran 
was written. 


Umars’ fll-ShiV al-'Arflbi al-Asr ai-'AhhOisi. By Axis EhAbi 
AirMA^DTsi. Boirut: An-JlApA*AS ai-Adabitah, 1932. 
Pp. 437. 

We are beginning to hear more and more from Arabic-speaking 
scholars trained in Western methods of literary research and 
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lingnUtic critidfim. The Egyptian group ia led by T§lia 
who holds his doctorate from a Preoch university aud whose 
radical ” viewa have cost him receDtly his ehnir in the Egyptian 
UniTersity. In Syria the articles whidi have been appearing in 
the review of the Arab Academy by BhafTq Jabri* of the Arab 
University at Damascus, and those written in ol-Mashriq by Fii^id 
al-Bustaui, of the Jesuit TJniveraity of Beirut^ — all re-interpreting 
Arabic poets of the dBssical age — would hardly have been pos¬ 
sible a few years ago* And now cornea the turn of the professor 
of Arabic literature at the American University of Beirut who 
mokes his theme the seven "princes of Arabic poetry'* in the 
^Abbasid period^ the most glorioua period in Arab history. The 
poets chosen ere abu-Nuwas, abu-al-*Atahiyah, abti-Tammam^ 
al-Buhtqri, ibn-al-Rhini, al-lintauabbi, and al-Ma*arri. Professor 
al-JIaqdifii is a graduate of the uuiTersity where he now holds a 
chair and has to hia credit a year of travel and study in the United 
States. His study of the Bves and works of theae master poets is 
first-hand and comes as a distinct relief from the traditional 
treatment of snch a theme. His critical appreciation of the poetic 
and literary merits of these dafsical authors is quite iUtiminaiing. 

The hietorieal introduction is discursiTe in parts^ aa ou pages 
46-4d, where certain paragraph headings are almoat aa long as the 
paragTaphs themselves^ and fails to take cognizance of certain 
results of modem critical research, as in the ease of the tradition 
which makes the Umajyad prince Kh^id the first to undertake 
the traneiation into Arabic of Greek books on chemistry. The 
annotation leaves much to be desired* Hardly a title i& given in 
fqU with date and place of publication. In certain cases the 
reference is made to uncritical editions when more scholarly ones 
have been issued (p. n. 1* cf. p* 102^^ n. 2^; p. 13, n, 2, etc.)* 
Some modeni writers are referred to aa authorities for ancient 
eventa where only old source material is of value (p. 27, u. 3, 
p. 53, n. 1). Yon Kremer^s works are utilized through the 
English translation of Bukhahj which is not accurate. Some 
European names are misapelled: change “Goeji'^ (p. ^g) to 
" Goeje and Cake " (p, 52, n. 1) to Coke " i also " muEaline 
(p. 4g) to " mualin **. One of the very few misstatements of fact 
noted is in connection with al-Baynini (usually al-Biruni), who 
dedicated his chief work uot to Sultan Mab^md of Ghazuah (p* 
21) but to hia son Maa^ud. The typographical errora mdude 
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adaib (p. 32^, d. 4, p. 33j il 1) which should; read ^roi and the 
omiasion of footnote 7, p. 36. The book^ intended for daaerootn 
work, haa no index and the datea are in the Moaiem era. 


Les Idies fconomiques d’ Ihn EsaaJ hietoriqae, ana* 

iTtique et eritique. By SoBHi 3lAHMA9SAyi. Lyon: Bose 
Fa£:BES, 1932. Pp. 229. 

Ibn-Khaldtin (-}-l406), styled by Hanuner-Purgstall "the 
Montesqnien of the Arabs ia rightly conaidered the father of 
'♦ifn ai-umrun, rendered “ Cnltnrgeachicbtc ” by ton Erciner, 
"philosophie sociale^' by ’{'aha Pnsayn and "eociologie” by 
QoniploTics. Hie masterpiece ia his critical llnqaddamab, which 
embodies his system of sociology snd political economy. Ibis 
Arab historian has been the snbieet of seyeral monographs in 
European languages one of the last of which was written by 
Professor Xathaniel Schmidt. But no one before Mahmasini has 
devoted a whole work to bis economic theories. Before ibn* 
Khaldun both aI-F5T3bi (+930) and ibn-Slna (+1037) wrote 
books in Arabic on al-SiySeahy political economy. In his monu* 
mental Ikya', al-Ghazzali (+ 1111) treats, among other subjects, 
that of economics. 

Mahma^ni is a young judge in Beirut who bears a doctorate 
of laws from a French uoitersity. He is therefore in a position 
to rrmlrg good use of the Arabic sources as well as of modem 
European works, which he does. One chapter he derotes to the 
economic and political life of the age in which ibn-Eialdun lived, 
another to his life, a third to the development of economic thought 
before his age, a fourth to the scientific method of ibn-Khaldim, 
and the remaining chapters to the problems of production, money, 
prices, and the like. 

On the historical side some glwing nustakes have been made, 
such as the date 750 (p. 30) for the conquest of southern Spain 
by Tariq, which should be changed to 711-13. Among the mis¬ 
pronounced names are "Ibn Hijr” (p. 36) which should read 
“ ibn-^jlajar ”, The weakness of the system of transliteration 
used may be indicated from listing in the bibliogmphy (p. 213) 
"Ghasali" and “Ohom'ah" (properly “Jum^ah”) aide by side 
as though both had the same initial consonant. 


PiineetoD Univeraity. 
6 


Philip K. Hurt. 
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TUrhische Schriften am dem Archive des Palatine Ntkolaus 
EsterJiaz^ Composed by Ludwig Fefbte. Budii- 

p&fit, Ed. by PriD« Paul Esteehazy. 1932 Pp. + 

503, vitb 10 plates and 1 map. 

At the begtimiiig of this book^ there ia a prefaco irritten in 
Hungarian, German, and French by the editor, Prince Panl 
Fsterhazr, in which he eaye tiiat his aim ia to gi^e to scholara new 
material on the history of his native oonntiy extracted from the 
archivea of his ancestor. The present volume is the second one of 
the series 5ckrt/fei» dea Falatins .^tlfcofous EsUrhazs. In the pre¬ 
face of Mr. Fckete, these archives are discussed generally, with 
special reference to this publication. 

Tbe very long (pp. xvii-lxxi) and exceedingly interesting 
introduction is divided into several chapters: a history of the 
relations between Hungary and Turkey in the first half of the 17th 
century, which gives much new data on history, cnlture, and eth¬ 
nology; a study of private letters as sources in studying Turkish 
culture (but this is evident for studying the history of any nation); 
and a very important note for Turcologists concerning the particu¬ 
larities of the orthography and of the language of the published 
material. On pages 1-204, we have the Turkish text of the 77 
official documents and private letters within the period of time 
1606-1645, and almost every page is richly supplied with critical 
footnotes. On pages 207-423, is the Genaan translation of the 
Turkish text, slso with very precious explanatory footnotes. Amf> ng 
the 77 documents, the contents of fifty are of public and 
affairs, and of twenty-seven of private affairs, ^me documents;, 
as for instance Nos. 1 and 2, arc very important, because they repre¬ 
sent copies of certain peace treaties with the variations in the 
copies of the same treaties which were published earlier. At the 
end the author gives a description of the 160 other Turkish docu¬ 
ments which are preserved in the archives of the Falatin Nikolaus 
Esterhazy. 

A detaded index of names and subjects (Gennau and Turkish) 
ten weU rep^uced plates of the Turkish original texts (some^ 
riin« le^' difficult to read—our compliments to Mr. Fekete for his 

waposed map of Hungary in the middle 
of the l<th century, complete the book. 


Arier ttjxd Tufanier S3 

From the ciotjteiitej deeeribed bj ii& in a few worda^ of the 
vobme which was compcaed by Mr. Fetete, eveijone can see what 
a great work he haa done. We must mention also the presence of 
the complete ecientific apparatus* If some small migtakoa occur 
from time to time^ they are expiated by the general xalue of the 
work. Because of this, we may reply quietly to the editor, Prince 
Paul Esterhazj, with his own words (see Preface^ p, Tiii): his 
enterprise i& xaine, ni sterile on the contrary^ aU orientalists 
and historians must he thankful to him and to the composer as 
well. 


-drier und Turanier, By Prof. Tusof ZitA. (Aus dem Tiirkischeu 
Manuskrlpt iibersetzL) Istanbtd — LeipEig! Otto Habbas- 
eow'm, 193S. Pp. 

To review this work in detail would be to write more pages than 
the author did* It is an enormone volume with enormons contents, 
and with a strange eonclnaion. The idea of the author is that 
there were neither Indo-Germanic peoples, nor Semites, but that 
they all appeared from Central Asia and are of Turkish origin. 
Moreover, the Arians and Turanians are of one race. Thia the 
author tries to prove in variotia ways. 

In the introduction, the phonetics of Turkish languages are 
studied comparatively unth those of Greek and Latin* Farther on, 
we have comparative lexicology of the same languages; thia part is 
divided into several sections: universe, man, agriculture, metals, 
language, spirit, industry, and othe]rsH In the introduction and in 
the first part, no one can diapote the author, for on each page there 
are too many doubtlnl results. The author falters in the cases 
where the Turks borrowed one or another word from the Greeks 
and where the Greeks or Europeans did so from the Turks; the 
borrowings can be explained thanks to the mutual relations of these 
peoples. In the morphology the authar is very audacious; in the 
comparison all Turkish dialects and idioms are utilufed, and, for 
inatauce, occasional coincidences of the Chuvash words with the 
Greek are taken for normal facte. These paraHeb remind the 
reviewer of the foUowing example of *^the popular grammar'^: 
in the war of Bnssia witt Nupoleon in 1812, among the Kusaian 
generals there was one, Bagration by name. The soldiers who were 
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under hia c^onltnftttdlnebt^ were sare of the viotOTjj because his name 
meant in Russian: ^^lie is the gnd of the army^^ {Bog, 
rali, *^ot army/^ on, is^*), bat^ unfortunately* it was an 
Armenian name. 

In the aecfond part* entitled "Mythology*” we siee the same 
method as in the first one. The author forgets that the deification 
of fire^ light* some phenomena of nature* love* and other sentiments 
ifl common not only to the Turks and to the Clasaic World* but to 
all the nations generally. Moreover^ certain parallels are shocking* 
for instance: Pluto and a Turkish word hul (of which dialect?) 
with the meaning darkness.-' 

The third part contains a study of geographiciil and historical 
names. The first chapter* " The Turkish Tribes*” is written per¬ 
fectly* and in it the author shows himself to he a scrioiia Turoolo- 
gisty except in the casea when be plunges again into " compariBons 
In the geographical nanies we find several estremely intercstLug 
explanations. 

Besides all that was said above* it is necessary to add one's 
regret that m such a volnmiuous work exact quotations ahonld be 
so very few and indices absent entirely. 

After reading this book* I remembered involuntarily the Japhetic 
theory of Prof- N, Marr* according to which all the population of 
the world is of the Japbetid origin* and my own words on this 
subject* that the creator of this theory' "has gone too far” {The 
Modern World* January* 1932* p. 195). 

In conclusion one must say that anyone may be a fluper-patriot 
in luagnifyung his country* hut " patriot ” never means " ^olar 


Die Finnisch-Ugrischen yJZken By Dr* I. JtiXNTNEJf. Leipzig: 

Haehak5owit 35. 1932. Pp. 384, with 334 iDustrutions. 

Besides the German edition* this book has also been published 
in Estonian and Finnish* and represents the lectures given by Br. 
Mauninen in Dorpat. The aim of the author is to show the 
ethnography of the Finno-Ugrian peoples* and the work is based 
not only on the literature* but also on the material culture which 
he studied in the collections of the mu$eniijB at HdaingforB* Dorpat, 
Petrograd, and Moscow (the author usually writes Helsinki* Tartu* 
Leningrad). ^ 
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Each of the thirteen chaptere is demoted to one people or tribe, 
and in each Dr. Manninen gives, first of all, the Etatiatics—uO' 
fortnnatelj withont indication of sources—and the geographical 
location of the tribe. After a brief historical sketch, he paints a 
yivid picture of their life, religion, customs, dwellinga, dress;, 
handicrafts, occupations, art objects, and so on. It is regrettable 
that lack of space (or another reason?) does not permit the author 
to examine more thoronghlj the important facts of the Bussian 
and Turkish (even and sometimes generally Mohammedan) in¬ 
fluences on these objects of art. 

The rich ethnographical material is perfectly explained by nn- 
raemus illufitrations and small maps. Thus, in a very interesting 
gallery, there pass before our eyes the following peoples: Finns, 
Karels. Vepsea, Wotes, Ingrs, Estonians, Live, Mordva, Cheremisa, 
Wotiaks, Zyrians, Lapps, Ostiaks, snd Woguls. The last short 
chapter contains a few words on the Iliingariiins; they are of the 
finiTiA origin (is it finally, undoubtedly, and absolutely proved?) 
and the author could not forget them, hut the special literature 
on their ethnography ie enormous and certainly has to be studied 
in a separate work. 

Dr. Manniueu has obtained the very deep and detailed knowledge 
of the old and modem literature which is necessary or useful for 
his work. He quotes at the end of each chapter a complete enough 
bibliography and, among the books and articles mentioned there, 
many are not available to other BpecialiEte, because they were pub¬ 
lished in Estonian, Finnish, and Russian. 

The book is written in a good popular style and can be reoom- 
raeaded to either the educated reader or the scholar. 

VMf Vnrk N. MaSTlKOVITCH. 


DU Itfligion Zaraihusiras. By Herman Lommeu Tubingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Pact. Siebbck), 1930. Pp. VIII 890. 

Two up-to-date and standard treatises on Zorcastrian faith and 
practice have been published recently, viz., Professor Jackson's 
Iranian BeligUn* * and Zoroastrian Theolagy * by Dr. Dhalla, Paiai 

’ la A, V. W, JsekMB, EproslniaK Emdies, New York, Coliuakte iTai- 
¥er«Uy 

*11, X. Dhalla, Zarautrion TAtetogp, New York, 1914. 
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prieat and scholar, and one-tiine pupil of Professor Jackson. Die 
Reli^n Zarathusiras naturally covers much the same ground. Its 
author, who is Professor of Indo-European PMlolog)' at the TJ»i- 
veraity of Frankfort, is already known to A^estan scholars as a 
traustator of the Yashte and as the author of various papers and 
moDographa on Indo-European and Iraman Enguistios* The aoope 
and character of thia^ hig latest work, are wed indicated by the 
chapter-headings, which are as follows: I. Gott und sein Geist;— 
der bdse Geigt+ IL Die klugen XJneterblichen und ihre Wider- 
SBcher. Ill* Andere gute und schlimine Geister. IV^ Bualismns 
von Geist und Kdrpen V. Die Entwickliiiig der AUwelt im 2eit- 
verlanf. YI. Der Mcusch. Yll. Die Seele nach dem Tod» VI11+ 
Dua Letzte. IX, Frommigkeit, X, Aua der Yorgeschichte der 
zaratbustrischen EeUgiou. There ia no bibliography other than 
the casual notices afforded by the Abturzun^en. A Hat of refer¬ 
ences to the passages quoted from the Aveata and an indes of words 
and subjects follow the main body of the tert. 

The book offers new material only in $o far as it addncea new bite 
of evidence on minor points, or further sifts evidence already 
available, particuiarly that in the linguistic field. It is written in 
an admirable spirit of scholarly fairness and, restraint, especially 
when the wealth of traditional testimony ie balanced against the 
brief and meagre statements of the Gathae+ In spite of the anther's 
studied impartiality, the reviewer is inclined to think that he is in 
sympathy with that new ecbool of Farsi scholarship whose slogan 
is -'Back; to the Gathas'\* He makes a conTcnient, and so far 
as the reviewer knows, an original, terminological distinction when 
he applies the tenn tarathvsitisch to teachings that can he traced, 
implidtlj or eiplieitly, to the prophet himself, and names as 
*^zofimtrisch , . . okm hkiorisehe Unterscheidung dks, was in 
der auf Zaratkustm sick berufenden Lehre und Gemeinde Gdiung 
^«’/tinden ioas in den Sekrifien der Zoroasirier findet 

Die Religion Zaraiku^iras makes a valuable companion-volnme 
to the works of Jackson and Dhalla, and it is a pity that, among 
the Parsis, only the comparatively small gronp familiar with 
German will have access to it. 


Temple PnlTerffity* 


HAniA WiLKixa Smith* 


*Dhana, Ht, 336 , 


'P. S. 





£dmi2fon^ TAe l^nkavot^r^ Sutr^ B7 

The Lankavaiara Sutra: A Mahaynna. Te^L Translated for the 
first time from the origiual SaDskriL By Daxasr^s Teitabo 
S uzuE3. London: Gboboe Eoiitledge jjn> SoKs^ 

Pp. adii + 300* * 

Mr. Suzuki is Professor of Buddhist Philosophy in Otani 
Buddhist College^ Kyoto. In this complete translation of the 
Lankavatara Sutra he follows up Ma valuable in ih^ 

Lankavaiara Suira, which was reviewed in an earlier number of 
this JooBXAL^ and which constitutes an e^cpoeitoiy introduction 
to the text. The translation itself bears eloquent testimony to the 
immense labor involved^ Apart from its sheer bulk (the translation 
Cfoverg 2&3 pages) the fact that the meaiungs of the Sanskrit text^ 
are derived in the light of a parallel study of one Tibetan and 
three Chinese versionsj with many subtle diSerences among thenij 
ia sufiScient to |ufitLfy the more than seven years devoted to the task. 
Obscurities are present in the original text as well as in the Gbinese 
and Tibetan versions. Mr^ Suzuki modestly disclaims finality in 
the result, recognizing that much textual and eritical work muat 
be done before a definitive scientific translation is achieved. Hia 
own versiou is offered, rather^ as a first step knowing that as is 
illustrated in the long history' of the Chinese traoslations of 
Buddhist textS;^ there must be several attempts before the work 
assumes something of finality (p* slviii)* Fortunately, Mr. 
Suzuki brings to the task a long experience with Mahayiniat fitudics 
and a capacity for philosophic understanding which enables him to 
hew an intelligible course through the thicket of textual dilBculties 
and technical terms. In large measure his version recaptures the 
spirit of the original for the English reader, even though later 
researches may require change in many details. 

In method, the translator has followed the Sanskrit text, indi¬ 
cating variant readiuga, where important, from the Chinese trana- 
lationa of Gunabhadru (Liu Sung Dynasty), Bodhiruci (Wei), and 
fiik^anda (T^ang). The Tibetan text, having been translated 
from Gumbhadra'fl version, makes no independent contribiition to 
the readings. When the Sanskrit text itself is found unintelligiblei 
the Chinese version which makes the best sense (usually the T^ang) 


^ Vol. 52, pp. ai'03. 

* ZfdnAdrflIdm aatnnp editf4 by Eupy'a Kyoto, 1^25. 
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i& followed* The result is an English triiislatioa more pnilormlv 
intelligible than any of the sources taken alone. This means that 
Hr. Suzuki's translation does not completely represent the iictnal 
state of the Sanskrit test* The reader is always apprised^ howe^er^ 
of the special procedure in each case where obscurities and dis- 
agreeinents occur. Additiona and omis^ious in the diSerent texts 
are likewise indicatedj making possible some independent judgment 
by the reader on the problem involved. At times nnreaolred 
problems are Indicated in the footnotes^ showing w’here further 
research is necessary' (pp. 31-3* 248-7)* The whole method makes 
possible for the general student of Buddhism an acquaintance with 
the LahkaTatira in all ita ruggedneaa and difficulty. Eor Chine&e- 
Sanskrit students Hr. Suzuki adds as an Appendix a difficolt and 
important doctrinal passage in the Sanskrit^ Chinesej and Tibetan 
languages with the several translatjona side by side for comparison* 
As it now lies before us in English form the Lankavatara Sutra 
presents itself as a source for doctrinal studies and as a problem in 
the hifltor)' of Hahiiyanism. In an iuteresting and instructive intro¬ 
duction dealing with ita main conceptions the translator does some¬ 
thing to show the spiritual unity of its vast promiGcuityj detecting 
as ita essential message the insight that ** without self-realisation 
all intellection amounts to nothing (p, xxxix). The recognition 
of uniform tendency in doctrinal content* however* does not con¬ 
ceal the unevenness and discontinuity of passages* the seeming 
inelevanee of chapter^ndlngs to the material aummarized^ the 
independent added character of Chaps. I* VIII* and IX^ and the 
confused condition of the concluding section called Sagiithakam 
which lists 8S4 gathas^ out of which only 208 actually appear in 
the body of the text. It is dear that the Lankavatam text is the 
prodttct of some histDrical process as yet hidden from us. Its 
unsystematic* disorderly character points to growth, accretion, and 
change over a considerable period of time* various unknown hands 
having a share in the compilation* Mr. Suznki advances a tentative 
hypothesis that '^tbe Lanka is a memorandum kept by a Mahsyana 
master* in which he put down perhaps aU the teachings of impor¬ 
tance accepted by the Mahayana foUowers of hia day” (p, a 
memorandum whose original disorder was made worse bv later 
redactors. But an adequate tracing of the origins of such strati¬ 
fications as appeajf in the sutra h a task for future scholarship* 
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Mr, SimiJvi has made real coatribution to Mahiyanist studies in 
bringing out this translation. He places another great MabTijana 
flutra alongside of the Saddharmapimdarlka for the use of the 
genera) reader. Its detailed eianunation may thmw light on the 
wider problem of MsMyina origins generally. Zen students will 
be interested in it ss a traditional sonree for the intellectnal 
expoBition of itM mystical aelf-reslkation, while those taking np 
Yogacara doctrines will take note of the form in which sneh con¬ 
cepts as emptiness mind-only and rcoep^ 

tacle-coDsciouanesa appear in comparisoD with their 

later nse ip the perfected ^stem of Asanga and Yaanbandhn. 

It is good to know that the use of the tert will be facilitated by a 
apecial inde:^ to the sotra, to be published as a separate volume. 

Claees^ce E. HAMinTOir. 

DbcrJla 


TAs AntFTUzl Sitfh <imong the Nomads of Northern Tibet By G. N. 
Boektch. Prague: SEMisrAEiTry: EoiffnAKoviAKinr^ 1930. 98 
pagcs^ with 5 plates and 10 designs in the text. 

The question of the origin and distribution of the scM^alled ^ ani¬ 
mal style has occupied the interests of many prominent archae- 
ologiata. The works of Rostovtzev% Borovka^ TalgreOj and others 
have shown the unusually wide distribution of this style over the 
territojy stretching all the way from the plains of Hungary to the 
shores of the Pacific. 

This style, which is quite i^ical of the ecHcalled “Scytho- 
Siberian ” cultures, seems to be a gpedalised mode of artistic ex¬ 
pression among the nomadic groups wandering over the great 
steppes of Central Asia, Siberia, and Eastern Europe. On the basis 
of comparative study, Prof. Bostovtiev was inclined to believe that 
thifl style originated among the Yue-chi of Chinese historians, or at 
least was carried westward by them from China, where they con¬ 
quered Xorthem India, Turkestan, and perhaps large parts of 
Siberia. He indicated the possibility that their original home waa 
in Tibet In this connection Mr. Roerich's monograph dealing with 
the animal style among the present nomads of Tibet is especially 
interesting as it furnishes some additional material for the in¬ 
vestigation. 
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Reviews of 


The Central Asiatic E 3 q)edition of Piof. K. Eoerich, our finthor^s 
father* had as one of its purposes the investigation of the tnr- 
gans'* of Chinese Turkestan^ the Altai, Western Mongolia* and 
Tibet 


The survey made by the expedition haa established the existenee 
of ancient nomadic groups which hare left many traces in the form 
of ''stones graves”, and megalithic monuments. These graves* 
according to the author, are usually, 3^75 x 3.00 m. in size, and have 
an oval enclosure of atoiies placed close together, the corner stones 
protruding somewhat outside. They are oriented in the East-West 
direction. The grave furniture is very poor, as the burialfi have 
been destroyed by rodents. The skulls found are dolicboeephalic. 
This type of burial as well as the special type of triangular copper 
arrow point are also found iu the most archaic type of graves of 
Mongolia and the Altai region. But this comparative data being 
very meagre, the author is wise in stating merely that they belong 
to the period before the seventh century a, d. when another type of 
historical graves appears in Tibet. 

The second group of remains consiate oE megalithic monuments. 
Alignments formed by 18 parallel rowg of stone slabs, terminating 
in the western end vrith a eirde of stone slabs, were discovered. 
Inside of the circlo are usually three menhirs and a crude stone 
table with traces of libations of butter. An intereating feature of 
these alignments is that some have at the eastern end the atone 


dabfl laid out m the form of a large airow. 

The meat sigulhcant part, according to the authoTj was the faot 
that both forms of archaeological remains, as w'ell as the objects 
decorated with the animal style as found among the modern 
uomads, have the same distribution. They occupy* roughly speak* 
ing* the area usually referred to as the Hof region, the center of 
which seems to be Nub-hor, bordered by Ando and Derge to the 
northeast of Tibet and by the Namru and eastern Nag-tshang. 

The modem population of the Hor region is of a mixed type, 
quite unlike the rest of the Tibetans. The author points out 
occurrence of the dolichocephalic type with an aquiline nose, lack¬ 
ing the prominent cheek bones and slanting eyes of Mongolians. 
He aficribes this "" Homo Alpinus” type to the probable mixture of 
Iranian and Bevthian elements. 

Among these peoples the expeditioa found flint pouches* belt- 
plaques and fibulae* sword-scabbards, and charm boxes, ornamented 
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with the Scytho-Sibenfin animal style* Banning deer^ antelopes^ 
reclining d«r^ birds, and fantaatic animals^ often qnite conven- 
tionalizedj are used m the tDiin motiTes. 

The author feels that these inhabitanta of the remote mountain 
Talley of Tibet haTe preserred the art which once flourislied oTer 
Central Asia. He dted the evidence, from Chinese historical 
sources, of the conaiderable intercourse between Tibet and Iranian 
and Palaeo-Siberian tribes, which tenda to show that a part of the 
Yue-chi group, an Iranian tribe of Central Asia, wandered into 
the mountain country south of the present Kansu ProTinco of China 
and gradually become amalgamated with the autochthonous Tibetan 
population in the mountains 

It waa these tribee who brought with them the highly conven- 
tionalised art, with its diaracterietic '^animal motive and ^the 
long heavy swords which are still the favorite arms of Tibetan 
nomads 

In the main, the author's conclusions are the same as those of 
Eostovt^ev, though it may be pointed out here that Borovka would 
look for the origin of the animal style in more northern latitudes. 
It may be mentioned that the abundance of megalithic monuments 
and stone graves in Minusinsk and the Altai region may modify 
his concIusioDj though the general region of Central Asia, snob a 
convenient cradle for so many different usages diiScult to trace, 
may be not so far from the real home of the originators of the 
animal style. 

Euoeys A. Goloubhtok. 

UDivenity Muwuiii, 

Philadelphia. 


Pan Cioo: Foremosi TFofttfflft Sch&lar of China, By NaNCt IjItb 
Swann. New York: Cextcbt CoitPAyr, 1933. 179 pageSi 
with 0 platae* 

For some years Miss Swann has beau making valuable studies 
in the literary material of the Han period. This book is the chief 
result, although several lesser monographa have already appeared. 
Pan Chao is an admirable piece of work, which is a credit both 
to the author and to American scholarship. It was published 
under the auspices of the American Historical Association* The 
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subject of tbe book was a neituiksblo fi^re who fuUj loents the 
effort Mies Sweim hee doroted to her. She wae a poet, essayist, 
historian, thinker and sUtesmao, or states-woman^ She was, more- 
over, a incmber of a retj famoue fanuiy, and she herself had noted 
^olare among her pupils. Miss Swann's treatment of Pan Chao 
is thoroogh and scholarly. She is espemally to be thanked for 
giving the Chinese teat of Pan Chao's poems, which is not eaay 
to secure. She has also given an able account of the badcground 
of the life of her heroine, and is conversant with the literature 
on the subject in Chinese and European sources. 

The book is so good that one hesitates to make any ctiticisms, 
but one or two minor mistakes might be mentioned. On page 7, 
the statement is made that the early Haq emperors made Confucian 
doetrines the basis of the state religion. Actually, the first four 
rulers, Kao Tra, Hai Ti, Wen Ti and Ching Ti, were not Con- 
fneians and did not adopt Confucian principles- On page 15, 
Mias Swann gives the date of the death of Huai-nan Tru as 182 
B. Cp, following Giles. But Giles is not very safe in such matters, 
and there is considerable doubt as to when the death occurred. On 
page 17, Miss Swann refers to Wang Su as a few years younger 
than Pan Chao, whereas there must have been nearly a century 
between them. And the reviewer suspects that the married title 
of Pan Chao should be romaniaed as Ts'ao Ta-chta, and not T^aao 
Ta-ku. These criticisms are only minor, and the book is eitceUenh 


.4 Union List of Ssltcttd Chintoo Books in Amtrican Libraries. 
Compiled by Ciiahles S. GsBD.VBa. Washington: Amebjcas 
CotTNcii or LnanxEn SociBnBs, 1933. 50 pages. 


'^8 little volume is a companion to Mr. Gardner’s earlier list 
of ^ks on China in European languages. Mr. Gardner 
CTibcued the reviewer for writing of the first volume in too 
lauditoiy a manner, so the reviewer will confine himself to savinir 
teat the present volume is a good piece of work. As the list ^ 
lumted to works available in American libraries, ven' little can be 
said in criticism. Some of the works listed, for ex^ple No ll 

^fidlshl'^- information on 

China available in Chinese t«ta than in western books. And 
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although American eoUectiona^ with the exception of that at the 
Library of Congreas, may leave much to be demred^ they already 
contain tnore material than American achoLajBhlp can make uae of 
for some time to come. This it no reawn^ however^ why the collec¬ 
tions should not be increased at rapidly m p<i$aible. Mr. Qaidner 
has given the titles in Chineae and in bis own variety of romaniM- 
tion. lie also lists the library where the work is to be foundj and 
wherever possible^ hooka of reference, like Wylie, in which the work 
is described. 


Nationalism and Education in Modem China. By Ctbus H* 

PEAKn. Sew York: Columuu UNivKEBLTt 1032. 

240 pages. 

It is an unnsusl pleasure to read an ^Imerican book on modern 
conditions in China which can be called scbolarly* The importaiice 
of the subject Mr. Peake has chosen can hardly be exaggerated, 
and although he does not point it out, the phenomena he describee 
should be connected and compared with similar phenomena in 
Kussia, Italy, and other countries. Mr. Peake has gone to Chinew 
sources for his information, and his notes give exact references ta 
his authorities. The book is very readable, and gives much infor¬ 
mation even to those who are already fairly fanoHiir with the field. 

We are too dose to the phenomena Mr. Peake deacribes, however, 
to pass final judgment, and the book seems to have certain defects, 
at least to the reviewer. The control of education by the govern- 
ment is not pectiliar to modem China, as Mr. Peake thihki, but 
has existed since the Han period. The difference is that until 
recently the object of education was to produce loyal servanta of the 
emperor, whereas now it U to produce nationalists- The statement 
that the modem Buddhist reidval has passed away (p. 144) is 
based on the authority of a Chriitian propagandist who may not be 
well informed, and the reviewer doubts its accuracy. The various 
mission schools and coUeges are not given credit for their share in 
i n fluencing developmetits in modem Chinese education. Mr. Peake 
appears to have relied too much on what various Chinew leadefa 
and groups have said, rather than on what they did, and he aava 
little about the actual conditions in Chinese schools. The thorny 
question of the regiatratiou of miaaion schools is dismisfied rather 
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arbitrarily, and H is said (p. 153) that " there wHl no lon^r be 
• Christian' ^boola, in any fnndamenial senfle of the word^ in 
China,” Even though thia statement is made hypothetically^ it is 
entirely too strong. It is also unfortunate that Appendix II, con¬ 
taining the Chinese worda, was not printed like the rest of the 
book. The bibliography ia good^ but rather brief. In spite of what 
appear to the reviewer as d^ecte, the book is valuable, and a credit 
to American Scholaiahipp 

J. K, Shetoos. 

University of FenD£yivi.nia. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Frolfeuor J mmtt Hardy Eopta, of the Karv&rd Divinity Sclioolj a memter 
of the Soci^?ty aiiii^ i$93, died on January 8, 1933. 

ProJ^tsior A, m SayE!e> hgrwjmry member of the Society amco 3803, died 
February 4, 1933, 

Dr. Frank K. Saudera, member of the Sooioly iinee 189T, died February 
9Qp 1033. 

Dr. Eugfine W. BurHngamet tenner member of tie Society^ died Angust 
3, 103t, 

The Executive Committee haa elected the lollowinj persone ai corporate 
members: 

Dr. Moees Had&e 
Dr+ Hiram K. Johnson 
Mr. Horace J. Nlckela 
Dr. Trtide W. Roemarin 
Mr. Peter Euihveu 
Mr, S, Fenton Yard 

The Executii'e Committer has also voted the tellowing rasolntlon to be 
precented t* Prafneor Duncan B. Macdonald of the Hartford Beminary 
Foundation^ for forty yeaFa a tnEmber of the SociBtjp^ on tbe oecasion ot 
h\A fieVEatieth birthday, April 9* 1933. 


Mr. Roftwell S, Britton 
Eev. Dr. Mitchell Bronk 
Mr, Kufltom D. Dalai 
Prof. Robert Hall 
Dr. Hhlo Batcaulihj 


RESOLUTION 

Th<! American OufcnrAi. Societt hmlajr rwordi, upon tlw oiwuiDn ol 
hii retircmuiit frum aetiYe wnricu cm Uie Hwrttord ScmlnaTy FaundAtiun, 
Abel of ihe iuue of a memoria] Tuluiae of »tudi«s in bio bouor, its d«p 
appreciaUcm of tbc iu»t«b1t «ar«r of Profoosor Btuuan BUck MacdoDald, 
who bos honored the Soeiet; throughout searl; fortf jears hj bio par- 
tieipation in ita sffaira and bp bii eoutributioiie to ijneriean wholnrship. 
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We riQC&II with gratitude that Mr. Mi^dofiald took membership with, us 
Il03p the ^ear felKowiug his arrivaL from Shetland on ippomtiueiit os 
ULStrutter m Samiti-e ladgimgea at Hartford;, and that he hia published 
during the jeari« in the columns of our own Journal and else where articles 
and books in great number tuid of permanent worth* We would eicpresa 
Otir obligetioiij. Id particulaTi, for what he has produced in the field ef 
Arabic and IsIamicSp including a life of al-<7ha^li {JAOS, l$99^;r TJ^ 
Development cf Muslim Theolopif, /urUrprudmte and VfionaE Theory 

^eteetion* from /bn ^^Aafdun J^Uffiou* Aitiiitde and 

Life tfl (1W>&},. and Aspocia of lelam (19111, Along with nmneroufi 

rontributiuiis to the l^jn^lopoedtd of lelam, the Eneydopnediu Britonnioa^ 
the ifoflfcm ^f^orid, and other periodJenlg beiides. We would recognize his 
unique authority oa a eoUector and editor of the Thousand and One Nights^ 
him^lf having acquired possession of the largeat eolle^Ion in onstenos ot 
versions of the Nights. We would not,, however, be unmindful of the Beriiee 
he has rendered in the 6eld of Hebrew literature and of the Did Testament 
in particuLar, both by way of publication and instruction. 

We offer him ae an esteemed colleague and diBtinguiahed aeholar our 
sincere congratulations upon this decaaion^ and extend to him overy good 
wish for the atrength and joy of many days. 
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Foichatio?! He Gome; 

K Hepuia novembre 1931 deux changciiieata ae »ont produita daiu la 
constitution du Uurean. Conform^ment aux fltatuts, hL Tj. do Boer^ en 
qulttant Amsterdam, a doling sa dimiaalou comma membre du Bureaui 
il a 4td mnplac^ par M. J- L- Palaehe. HepnU, M. Th, Hoiitsma a r^gn^ 
sea fonetiona de memhre dn Bureau ct a pu, h. la favctir d'uu autre article 
dea atatute* Atre remplao^ par lo memhre ddmisslonnair^, M. de Boer, de 
Borto quo le Bureau eot actuelUment eompOa« ainal; C. Snouek Hurgronje 
{president Tj. de Boer, X J- Salverda de Gravc^ J. L. Falnche et C. van 
YolienhdvEn (sieor^taire-t rcseriar 1. 

2. La date i laqucHe paraUra, comine no. 0 dea publications de la 
FondatioRp le Fragment de Constantinople du Kltib ibtUAilt ol-fnqahA de 
aVTabmrl^ par le profeJ^Beur Joseph ^hacht^ ne peut poa encore fttre 
pr^is^. 

3. Dana Vaiande qui vient de se terminer a pam^ comme no. 19 dea 
publicationa de la Fondntion, yodramaut^ Some of ita mytteriet vnomied^ 
pat D, v an dcr Meulen et H- von Wlsamann. 

Des neuf puhlicationa ant^rleures de la Fondatton U reate im certain 
nombre d'exemplairaa, qul aont mia en vente au profit de la fendatlon, chei 
Fdditear K J. BrilL 
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TERZO CX>:fGRKB&0 INTEKXAZIONALE DEI LINGUlSTi 
Roma — S«tl«mbre 1&03-Xr 

Tlie Editors Ltve ifoqeivfld a ^ominunieatioii anucnLEKing^ tiis 
for Scptomljer ID-Zdp invitiug participation* The following atatemeol 
in takefi from the Antioubeement. 

Eom^, a 15 iHcemhrt sm il 

Le UiagTM ufOcisJi del Coug^reBno aono Titaliaiio, il fraucese, llngleae e il 
tMeaco. 

La quota di part^ipuione k fiasata in. LLre 50p per i tamiliari in Lire 
25. 1 veraainenti vamio ef ettuati prefcrlhiLmento aul omto correnta poataie 
inteaLato al Prof,. Vittore Fisauip Roma^ N. 1/1434L, o mediaoto assegiiD' 
banoano |ch^uell a1 noma del Prof. V'^lttore PisaaipTejioriere del Congreaao. 

1 Congreafliati sono pregati di f^rmare la loro atteuaiDDe auJ valore del 
prebl^i qui sotto indiqati e awi metodi che po*soiK> aT.Tiare alia loro 
solaaione. Le aingole rtapoate uon potranno in £na 3 .^]ina oltrepaMarE le 
waBajita ng^he dattlLc^afate' e dot^ratino esaere Inv late non piil tardi del 
15 P^hraiQ 10113, 

Le riepoete Aaranuo pubblicate^ a sura del Couitato d'organizwionep in 
iLd fatcieolo die sari diatribuito a tutti i Congreasiati, Per tioaouna quea- 
tioDe tin raktore. deaignato dal ComiUto, GAaer&, aulla base delJe riaposte 
rlrtinjtej I termini esAenalali della discnssiode. Il Comitaidi si rlaerva di 
asH^are alia Seiicme I (Problem! general! di llngtiiatlica) la diBciiaaione 
dei qnesit! ehe ottentaaero on numero troppa searao di riapoebe. 

I L ajp«rtto tndtufduofe e Paapefla jooiale def : tihfe 

iKdiindtidle, ia ^;ome^ esprMion^ di Uhl4a4p aaficmf, tocUtA 

^ rreipoofiB Im ■ come oaum eTtniu^raeioner 

TApporla ngfunofe fm w^fio fl idcn: aimbcliamo fonefioo. 

^ inapporjfj frrit |r linguc 0 Ptaddlfl dSri pqpofi, 

^ e in quanto 91 poiva fomart a inds^^ore PoH^we eie- 

meal I mcr/olo^iel ftelfe flagtij afio-mi ro|»r. 

pfcMimo drlle parfntele tru i grandi ^ruppi Unpuiati^ 

Vn AwsJoffie di mctodo fra ta afcria dm rifi^wa^jri p giicffa 
fmdizioni ifopulart, dclfe arfi ttsc, 

Le oommunicuEloni aaranno diabrlbuite in tre seeloni+ 1 ) Froblemi gcji' 
orali dl lingnletlca- LSngne ario-europee; 3^) Litigue ncm aiio-europee. 

I Cangreuiatl che intendaiio trattare uno 0 pitl B^na pr^ti 

d'ioTLarne 11 titolo, aeeompagnato da un riaftsanto cbe oceapi non meno 
dl wnti e n<m pi^i dl quaranta rlgli* dattilngrarate, non plil tardS del 
IS ^hhrttio l&3d, 

Les ^efer da dfiixi^r denpr^ inttmafionai de Ltnjraia^ifa (Oen^TC, 
l»31 y paraltront dam le conrant de Parmfe 1833. Le volom* de 4M pages 
environ va «tre mia en aomerlption an prii: de 100 franu fran^li pour 
les «ng«*alalea de Gen^e et de 120 francs frai^ia p^nr ^Qties per^ 
■onnea. AprH 1* el^tore de la aouai^pbloi] cea prli wront portds 4 135 fra. 

S'adraaaer poor toot reneelgueinent k BL If profcasenr AIK ^scbebaTep 
me de lUnivenltd 5j Gcnlve^ 




NOTES ON THE MYTHOLOGICAL EPIC TEXTS FROM 

HAS SHAMRA 


Jajies a. Montooileet 
UHiyEEsm cr Pmwstltahta 


I, 


M. VTRnt.t.RAim has followed up his publicatian in JauuaTy 1933 
of a Hebraic mythological teit written in a cuneifonn alphabet 
with another text of similar import published also in the past year. 
These, along with the small tablets of similar nature published by 
him in 1930, constitute an epoch-miking discovery in the letters 
of Syria, with all that this implies for our knowledge of early 
Hebrew and in general of Syrian culture and religion for the four¬ 
teenth century s. c. M. Virolleaud is to be applauded for bis gen¬ 
erous and prompt publication of the text, and scholarship must 
equally appraise the splendid contributions made by Slessra. Bauer 
and Dhorme in their deciphennont of the new alphabet.* 

• VirolleAud’B auccMsiTe publicatiooH have appeared in Sirrio, in vaIs. S, 

304 a., XII, IBS ff., Xlir, lis s., along witli a “Note compiemenUire” to 
the first Epic. XIT, 359 ff, ( He Li cited below under the Mrial numbere ot 
Sgria, X, etc.) H. Bauer, the first to attempt dEciphcrmcnt of the noTtl 
script (Xnlctfferoaj XciferAri/flo/eJi* tfon Jhw Schomm, 1930), hae 
■Tnw. published a brochure entitled Das dlphoftc* e«* Jlna ^rhamm, 193S 
tdate oI preface September. 1932), in which ho give# a full biblioErapTiy to 
date. This work caucema itself chiefly with tbe aiuall tablet!, but the 
valuable philological remarks also extend to the first Epic- (A review by 
the preaent writer will appear early in thin Jourital. My rsfereneci to 
Bauer in the following page* are to this Kcoud volute#.) Eaaaya at the 
iuterpretatioD and tranalation of tie first Epic have been made by W. F, 
Albright iu BHiletin, ASOR, April, 1932. enlarged into the valuable atnfly 
appearing in JJ^S 1932. 1&5 (I- ihii etudy of the second Epic is an¬ 
nounced to appear in the BuKefin, iu>, 471 i G. A. Barton in this Journal, 
1932, 221 B. Similar studies are given by J. P, Xaiab in PEFQS IB32, 
154 ff.. and in two articles which have come too late to band tor me to use ; 
T. H. Caster, “ The Oomiut of Death and the Most High ", JRAB Oct. 
1932; H, A. Ginzberg, a study of the first Epic iu the current volume of 
the Hebrew Journal rorbi^, lOdff. I nate alto the valuable philotoglcal 
notes by Baneth in OLZ 1932, 449 ff., and two imporUnt artiel« by 
Eromy, "Une itucription hurrite de Bas-Samra en laiigue huirito", drthie 
Orimtoraf, Apr. 1932, llSff-, " loniens k Ras-flamra". A«hw /. 
OWeafhuttdc, 1932, 1099 ff. 
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Fqt the second " Epic^^ (ratlier fipoplc) only Virolleand^s treat¬ 
ment is kiLDwn to me. This teat i$ more obscnro than the first* 
and on first eight appeared less interestiiig than the other. How¬ 
ever more inteneive study dieeovers matters of vast interest bearin|f 
upon the enlt^ while a few historical and geographical dues* indnd- 
ing the colophon naining Nkmd king of TJgarit are most valu¬ 
able, Withal we are given a larger field for philological observa¬ 
tion* and comparison of the two testa helps to dear np obscnritics 
in both. We await with impatience the fresh material aa yet 
tiDpnbliahed* to which the eminent French editor refers and from 
which he occasionally cites. 

The first necessary attempts at interpretation have been made 
and foundations established* In this article I do not pnopo&e a 
fresh translation, for I have not gained from the obscure and dilapi¬ 
dated teita a comprehension that satiafiee me, much less one that 
I can unload upon the world. 1 purpose to give: (11) some gen^ 
eral observations on the literary form and character of the texta; 
(III) a dificuasion of the mythology and the motifs of what are 
doubtless ritual texts- (lY) a series of sporadio Notes* which will 
present: such positive contributiona aa 1 thin h worthy of record for 
the use and criticism of scholars^ The paper is* despite its nnex-^ 
pected lengthy in no way a full commentaTj; what I avoid I have 
nothing to speak upon* and silence does not mean assent to my 
predecessors.’ 

I have nothing to add to the alphabefcio identifications made by 
my predecessors, and the queries they have left still remain mine. 

I follow the trauscnptioQ used by Alb right (who has correctly 
identified the character for z). la the HebTew types I use the 
foUowing distinctives: h —ft; ? —5; t —fj; the apparent 
TBiiaat for p — 6 ; the three variants of « (^a, "'e, 'e/q ?) bs Nt 
R’ On the rmcertainty as between the sounds of Cf and f> 
I call attention to the very pertinent remarks of Bauer, pp. 20 ff. 


I refer to the Bnt Epic as A, to the second u R, followed with Romnn 
^ral fer colnuii., with Armhk for line. In eoine c««, Vir, haa „um. 
bered tbe linei coneecutirelf between two eticcesaWe colamne- I find it 
ooDveBlent to keep the coluouw separata; thus I aav " \ ir nn» « a 


wr.rk3n«r^ '’ pleasure bot also the profit I hare eajojed in 

^rk,ng over this i^terial with Mr. Z, S. Harris, Inatnictor in u,y Uni- 
thank him for his intelligent criticisma. The understLdmg 
of the dialogue, and Botit. eaperially reqnlTe. ao,* th^ ^ 
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Mythological Eyic Taxis from Ras ^Aamra 

He notes, e. g., the epeUings np2p CCD* where we expect and 
where all actusUj read I note Dffl for r»fi "two*^, B iv 5, 
Also I would note variationa in fomn of sign for with oniissioD 
of the upright wedge lea^ng only the two sloping lateral wedges, 
e. g,t in A iii 5 + , in IttP A i 6 (Tersua ii 80), etc. For 

the differentiation of these sibilants at that period see Thoreau- 
Dangin, Rev. d'Ass., 30, 93 fl. (cited to me by Professor Speiser)- 
There was at that time an nnccrtainty in Ae discrimination of 
these sounds which the Phoenician alphabet wisely avoided, 
although the oral or at least graphic distinction survived in Bihli* 
cal Hebrew. The small tablets have a larger number of signs so 
that we mnst assume a considerable amonnt of experimentation. A 
difficulty to be reckoned with is in mis-speUingSv some of which 
Vir. and others have remarked. I have noted about 85 such cases, 
some of which may be possibly due to the copyist. Parallelism is 
often a help for such corrections; but this “ text ctitidam should 
be used sparingly. Our scribes were still going to school with their 
new alphabet. 

I may add that this cuneiform alphabet appears to have ari^n 
upon suggestion from and in competition with the Phoenician 
alphabet, which was already in existence; similarly the Persian 
cuneiform alphabet was an adaptation of the idea of the far-flung 
Aramaic alphabet to cuneiform. Both attempts failed before the 
simpler alphabets. 

n. 

The consecutive sense of these poems is often rendered most 
obscure by a number of causes in addition to the difficulties arising 
from their fragmentary character and the novel lexical material; 
the unoertainty as to gender and number of the verb, the problem 
as to use of the impf. as narrative tense or foturitive (see Bauer, 
pp. 66 ffi), the constant problem as to the persotw loqttens. A 
slight change in the understanding of one word and its syntax or 
ia the assignment of the speaker may make aU possible ffifference. 

Albright has first noticed {JP08 806 ff.) the rhythmic charac¬ 
ter of the texts. Another equally important element is that of 
repetition, giving the quality of a refrain to the compoaition- I 
note the very snggeetive article by I. W. Slotld, ''The Song of 
Deborah Jotim. Th. 8t., July, 1932, pp. 341 ff., in wbid^ fol¬ 
lowing essays on the conatruction of certain Psalms m the 
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same joufngi, he elaborates his theory of “ Bepetition and Anti- 
phoDy ” in that Song, Thich is nearest in time of all Biblical com- 
positions to our poems. E, I note bis treatment of the repetitiee 
enfijcepMJs of vv. 26 f. He supposes that there had taken place a 
simplidcatiob of the original form, the repetitions, musically under¬ 
stood, becoming oToided in tbe writing, so that we bare the original 
in a somewhat stenographic form. Certainly there can be felt, if 
not exactly diagnosed, a similarity in poetic rhetoric between our 
poems and the Song of Deborah, and the discorery beightena our 
notion of tbe poetic possibilities of the second pre-Christian 
millennium. 

I cite some cases of such progressiTe repetitions, A i 15 if.: Cries 
El to Lady Asherat-of-tbe-Sea, “Hear!”—to Lady A., "Give!'"; 
this ie repeated in iii 23 ff. Again, A vi 32 ff.: Sun cries to Hot! 
“ Hear! "—to the divine Son Mot, " How wilt thou fight?" B v 
I30ff.: Anawered Ktr and Has, "HearI”—to Aleyan Baal, 

Build I" How the recognition of this poetic form enables us to 
interpret the misunderstood ^ntax of riljf A ii 14. Vir. 

takes ^ as prep,, but then must eke out the dative with "to Virgin 
An at (belongs the decLsioii)". Albr. translates as vocative, this 
with no support, unless it is found in Arabic yaltb- (Wright, Arab. 
Gr„ 2, p. 152). But the argument runs thus: in I. 11 Auat 
accosts Mot: " Give me back my brother ”, And answers Mot, 
“ What doest thou require?"—to Virgin Anat,—i. e., with resumpt¬ 
ive dative after “ answers ", Then in 1, 15 Anat responds without 
introduction: " I will go and hunt every mountain ", etc,, which 
certainly cannot be put in Mot's mouth. For the critical importance 
of the proper interpretation for the understanding of the mvth 
involved see under (III). 

This principle of parallelisin and repetition is one of the surest 
keys for interpretation. I give a typical case: In A iii 5 occurs 
translated by all, as also by myself, at first 
(although 1 could not understand who the " son ” is): " Good 
Hews, 0 my son( b) whom I have borne (sc. begotten)". The 
ph^ with its preceding context appears again in the new tablet. 
BII10 f„ lu 30 f, I refer to Note at A iii 4 f. for the texts and 

!Srl!iM ^ ® ^ ^ is fl 

parallel epithet to -mDT bti in which position I must fol¬ 
low him (for pofisible light on the obscure epithet see the Note), 
in our A text we have the parallelism: 
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■sSCT tS icc^ D^n3 

D^:^2 ’a 

□^n:; i£ I to i. the latter ie to be analysed as n~lC'+3. 

and, aa I argue in the Note, is to be translated *' by the oracle of % 
parallel to ** by the dream of Ltpn 

For other cases of interpretatiDn through paralleLiam see N'otes 
at A i 5 f., B It f», it 41, 4S, etc.; also Note at B v S. for a 
case where I critidae Vir. without arriyuig at oertaio result. 

With the intricacy and repetition of the speaking parts the ques¬ 
tion arises whether we hare not to allow a Narrator or Chorus or 
both. A chorus is suggested by the truly pathetical lines in 
A ii 4ff,j repeated in is S. (see Note): '* While days continue, 
for days, for months the affection of An at compels her, like the 
heart of the wild-cow for her lalf, like the ewe for her lamb—so 
the heart of Anat/' Evident connections with the Tammus ritual 
will be cited under (IH), e, g., the cboric cry, " My Brother In 
Psalm exegesis we have come to recognize the place of Chorus, 
Voices, Orades, iu the temple liturgy; and here we may speculate 
upon the rendering of ^ Lucian calls them, with ample 

degree of dramatic pomp. This possibility must be reckoned with 
in the unravelling of the " plots" of our poems; the themes of all 
such mystery plays are actually very simple, but iotelligible only 
to the initiated spectator who is assisting at a drama, not reading 
a libretto. 

1 would query whether we do not disooter almost a comic element 
in B V* 120-vi, with the bandying of the terms concerning the con¬ 
struction of the temple (whether windows or notl) between Aleyan 
and the two genii, the exact words being repeated three times. 

III. 

The two tablets present a ITirirwan* of divine pereonages and 
motifs which can only be explained as a result of competition and 
syncretism of rival cults. The position of Lgarit, in dose nmtact 
with all the Semitic Hinterland, on the border of Anatolia, facing 
the Western Sea made it a cosmopolitan nndeus of most diveiae 
peoples and religions; and we actually find in addition to local 
elements vouched for in Synan-Phoeniciau tradition the influences 
of Babylonian, Arabian and Mediterranean theologies, while many 
points, obscure names of gods and their localities of “ barbarous ” 
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formatiOD, refer he to the mflueoces of Anatolia, for vhidi Hroanya 
reading of eeitain ** Hurrite texts from Eas Shamm are most 
illtnninating. 

The atipreme ddtj ie EL® He ia King^ father of Tears for 
which attribute we have earlier Biblical parallel^ than that of 
“ Ancient of Daje " whidi has been cited, while Saochnnlatbon and 
Damasdua give evidence for thia Ancient Godj Hroncs-ChronoSj 
'HA * * m 1 Ejxit^ (Kote^ A1 8) . He ia Ood-King (Note, E i 4 ff.); 
Most-Wise God (Kote, B k 41), bj the grey haire of whose beard he 
ie adjured (Hote^ B v 85£.); ^^ the Baal, Exalted One 

Sanchuniathongs — Note, B kl9) of the North 

The IdentihcatiorL of the Moiint of the North with the 
Clafiaical Mona Caeins, the niodem d-Atra^, the lofty promontory 
to the north of Eaa Shanora has alreadj been established/ This 
high peat was a loealization of the northern Olympus, to which 
proud Aahur aspired to ascend, la. 14^18; and ideally Mount Sion 
was like the mythical Olympus in the entfanaiasm of her devotees— 

Sion in the neceBses of the North % Pb. 48: S. For Tyre it was 
" the Holy Mount of God Eze. 28:14. 

El also appears as localised at other points (for such localiza¬ 
tions of the High God cf. Alt's monograph, Der Ooii der Faier). 
Of interest is the El-of-^r^ or &r, who appears at A vi 31^ B vii 47, 
viii 32, with Zfr in another combination in B viii 4. I consulted 
Professor Speiser about the identiheation of such a possible local- 
ity^ and he promptly named Zinzer, occurring in a Tell cl-Amama 

* For a amniQJuy of tiae dtiticd discoVEired in ths small Tableta, bm Bauer, 
pp. aOff.f mud his tzciLTsm on the nsmies Mot and AlEyaii, pp. 71 IT. Cf. 
the list of dettiH by vhom adjuration U made in tli« Aramaic stele of 
Sudsbln^ bear amoB^ whom appear ^ Bauer, AfO 1032, 

I ff.j cf. Cantineau, Bcv. 1931, 101 ff.). 

*See Baedeker, Axtestuic!!, 19W, p* 35T, which gires its altitude at 
1779 m. A pbotagrapb of it appears in Dmyiaud, La ^irrir gnfi^ue ti 
Utiiftr-fep pj, a 4 , n eastern point of Pynis can 

i» Been from its tup lying like a great triasgls Lb the sea. Baal^poa w 
listed in an mBcription of Esarlmdifoii as one of the gods o! King BaaL 
Idug o( Tyrej and in an Lnscrlption of Tiglath'pilssei HI (Annafs, 127} as 
a mouatain In Lebanon^ «o alsu in Saxgnb^a An^ls (L 204; I owe the refer¬ 
ences to ProfisMr SpeiserK A Eaalat-SapoB appears in an Egyptian text, 
MUHer, As. i*. Ear., 315. Sapon also appears as a deity in the ai^l] Tablets, 
Batter^ p, 37. The deity bad a sanctuary on the borders of Egypt, Ex. 14: 

1 end the best description of the monntaiii given in the S^ndhaek of flpfUi 
<Uniirernty Prtas, Oxford, Ek.d.h P 3^8. 
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tablet, Knqdtzon, xu>. ^For the diaaimilationi be compares 
l 2 sl]a> Inzalla id tablets.} It appears also in the records of 
the Middle Kingdom as an important strategic point, as Sezar or 
Senzar ; Breasted, Records of Egypt^ tinder Thutmosis III, § SS4, 
under Amenhotep II, | 793a. The place was early identified mth 
Sheizar, a strategic point in the 0routes Talley (to the S£ of Bas 
Shamra), the Qreek Larissa, and famous in the Middle Ages. And 
Dr. Speiser sapplcmentarily reports to me the occurrence of the 
place-name in a long list of such names in a Hittite teat (Forrer, 
Beailex. d. Ass., lOOb), in which Zinzirra follows immediately upon 
Ugaritta^ this appears to be a eUnching proof.* For other local¬ 
ized deities I may note names compounded with Zr, Heb. ~l^!t , 
*'ItoQk", an ancient Semitic epithet for deity (Kote, BtuI 1 fi.). 
In B i 4 fi. some further deities with their sanctuaries are named j 
see Note. 

The plural of El, is used to express plurality, as at B rii 30, 
''diTinities and men "j B it 31, ‘'like the divinities, like the sons 
of Asherat*', and in the interesting phrase, “the assembly of the 
divinities", B iii 13 (Note); and as well in the abstract sense of 
deity, so Mot U ctS p , io exactly the same sense as 12, 
Dan. 3 i 25 (see my Comm, ad fee.), and the Biblical O^tf 'JD. At 
times there is nneertainty as between sii^g, and pi. (as in Biblical 
grammar in the eyntai of | we find nu “ the Flame of 

Deityonce, A iii 24, else For these Elim cf. Sanchania- 

thon, in Eusebius, Praep. w., i. 10, 3?b (I follow Gifford's text 
here and below): oi avfifiSjfP*' 'BAdi: rev K^i«v ’EAaset^ 

(see Gifford's note). The pi. also appears in the small 

Tablets, no. 3,11. 12, 18. 

Next in importance among the gods accessory to the drama of 
Aleyan is the enigmatic ICE^. “ Ltpn-god-of-Fcd ”, who 

appears as identical with riirt (r'ii obsenre) A it 

34, A vi 26, B iv 47, and bRlfi B i 4 also simply as 

in Biv30 (by error?), “Ltpn” disappearing in B. Their 
identity is further established by Ltpn'a cognomen attri¬ 

buted to Tr-El, B i 10 +. Tr-El evidently means Bull of El— 

• See atso Ueyer, OA* U, pt 1, and OUnBtead, Pal, and Syria, in Index. 
For pliotograpba of the mined Arabic eutle at Sbeiear aee Dtiaaaud, op. 
oit„ pi, IW, and tile frontispieoe to the two respeetive voluniee of Eitti'i 
text and traaBlation of the Eiampla cf Ufima ibn Uunkidh, whcee home 
Sh^tHir WAA. 
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of what proTeuaacci this title is we do not know; it is speciiUtion 
to think of Hadad’s bull, of the If inotaur, of Anatolian bull deities 
(for which latter see Frazer, Jdonis, TO f.). As 'aibir the Hebrew 
God once bore similar title. He is, if the dialogue be read aright, son 
of El'Melek, B iv 47 +, and apparently father of Mot, A ¥i 26 ; 

aUo A iv may make him father of the Flame of Sun. L^n is a 
“master of dreams ” as argued under (11). 

Oagau (DagonJ apphoars as father of Aleyan, A i 23 f., a proper 
parent for the com-god. 'Attar appears once, at the end of A i, 
where he assumes the throne of the vanished Aleyan. This male 
‘Attar connects with the S. Arabian religion; Albright notes its 
Occurrence io the name of a prince of Taanachs 

Of the two divine champions Mot and Alejan, the former has 
already been placed; see Peton at end of his article, “ Canaanites ”, 
ERE 3, 182 , and Bauer, pp. 71 ff. He is son of Tr-El, as observed 
above, and (if I understand the ^tai) of Asherat, A t 1. In 
addition to his constant tide as “Ben Elim” he is also mo 
friend of LI , this attribution appearing clearly in E viii 23. 
For Aleyan'a similar title “Beloved " see below. The title Baal is 
never applied to him. He disappears after text A iintU B vii, viii, 
where his cult is rival to Aleyan's. 

tor the pronunciation Aleyan” 1 refer to AlbrJgbFs remarks.* 
A foreign origin might be claimed for this deity on account of the 
Dovel^ of his name and its occurrence in a list of gods in the 
‘inscription bur rite" (Tab. 2), commented on by Erosny, pp, 
123, 126, where it is spelt and )«^K. In B viii 34 is found 
evidently the word underwent traneformations. But as 
Aleyaa is sou of the good Semitic goddess Anat, I suggest the 
following process of identificatioD. There are two Phoenician 
names known from the Greek, Mygdalion and Pygmalion. In the 
latter name the first clement Pygm represents the obscure god-name 
epe, which appears in composition with qpj— Adonis in the name 
cy 1 . e. q:E ey:— AUon. For the phonetic development of 


t pr«iaing ot Lbe flul vowel i« doabtlws Eomet and I 

-aii> is Ehirwieristic of 'autiJu! 

pcTMnal »Bd locil aamtti Uirouglwut Sjrim-Palestiiie; the eamE elemLt 

Mpr»8iue diatiiirtion, «,d so mav be 
ideaticl with which in South-Arahic ha* the of 

1 see DO reaaon tor (xuion «■ eoafiuioD of our word with ‘Elyon. 
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^ Meym” and ita possibk etjmolo^ I refer to the note below. 
We thus obtain historical argimient for the identiflcatioii of Aleyan 
with AdoniSj which onr texts enforce. Vir.j xii, 35 n, 5, claims 
from Bii impubliahed fragment the occurrence of pi< Adonifl ” | j 
to 

2 \leyan"s cnrTent title is Baal; also he appear® aa " BaaJ of the 
earthA iii 9, a® pn (Note, B r 97), as “ our King and Judge 
B IT 43. His most interesting epithet is TVt ** Beloved either 
sole, or as the “Beloved of the El of Zinzar^'—evidently indicat¬ 
ing a particular local ctdt at that place on the Orontea; see Note* * 
A Ti 30ff, With thifl title we mate connection with Phoemcian 
mythological soutcea- EufebiuB citca from Porphyry—and he in 
turn doubtless from Sanchuniathon—as follows (lOcni—I follow 
Gifford^s traaslation): “ Kronos then, whom the Phoenician a caB 
El, subsequently after his decease was deified as the star Saturn; 
and he had by a nymph of the country named Anobret an only- 
batten son, whom on this account they called the only- 

begotten, being still so-called among the Phoenicians; and when 
very great dangers from war beset the conntry, he arrayed the eon 
in royal apparel and prepared an altar and sacrificed him.'’ For 
“beloved'*, it is to be observed that Gifford prefers this 
reading to the usual We thus discover a background for 

^ Fcr UiEie nameA ^ee Ct»be, N&i BS. For the naiDCA Mygdalion, Pyppa- 
lioB Schroder. PMn. Spfvcke, 102, in a paragraph on “ Mo«iUieruii|f" in 
Fhoen. words, ar^uea that -alion Lb deriTed Irom *alOii “ god But the 
iiutUI Tflfwel La not what is desired for the latter. Atcepting with him 
the principle of Mouilliemiig % we may regard our name aB developed 
out of 'tllon. and this is then Ldeatical with the same Heh, word for 
^ook", with its pMuUar form aa diatinct from the more frequent 
'idlon Is used eapecially of sMrred tree*i Gen. 3fi: I, Hoe. 4 s 13, and would 
he e moat appropriate name for thii deity of vegeUtion. The intruded ^ 
In our word is comparahle to the same phencmeiioa Ln see my 

eaplaJaatioDp JA08 ft®. 

* The latter indeed aa representing Hab. ^ only “ luiti the eontest 

better, hut the Tocaliation—ov5 better falla in with ^*^1* [| Only' 

b^utten*^ and "beloved” are synonyroouaj ef. Gem 22:2, “Take thy 
soo. thine only son, whom thou loinest” a pawge that has long been 
eompnied with the PhocHkian legend. The root in Heb, proper names U 
well knownj the noun occurs at B iv 38 (see Note), The fame of the 
Beloved still survives In the place-name Sheikh afa^sflk near Tyre (Eaudi* 
Bin, Admup U}. With this epithet for Aleyan the title of Mot as 
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thu obscure figure in Phoeuicifta legend. Is the nympihj. the mother 
of the latter's herOj of eiijualij obscure n ame j to be coouected with 
Anat, Auobret representing pofiaibly Anat-rabbat, Lady Auat" ? 

The ideuti fication of Aleyau as a com ■god. was promptly recog¬ 
nized. In addition to the known arguments I m 11 attention to my 
Note B rii 43, arguLng that another epithet of his, aS, is a title 
of Aleyau as ** the blossom ”, It has been noted by the commenta¬ 
tors that the Tammuz-nte reported for the Harranian Fagans in 
the Arabic Fihrisi * reads almost word for word -with the Commis¬ 
sion of Anat to destroy Mot in A ii 30 ff., this being repeated in a 
less intelligible passage at A v H ff. But the interpretem have not 
recognized that we bare here a eatirital use of the terminology of 
the com-god rites. Just as Aleyon had been treated, we assume, 
“ split with the sword, winnowed in a sieve, burnt in fire, ground 
in the null, sown in the field ” so Mot is to hare his ” fate ”, but 
not w-ith a resnrrectioa; the end of bia passion ahell be that " the 
birds shell eat his flesh, his fate to complete” (I follow Albright 
in the latter phrase). The eating by the birds of his flesh meaiLS 
death for wtose name Death. We may compaLre Goliath^a 
chaUeoge to David: ^-Come to me and I will giTe thy flesh to 
the birds of the air and to the beasts of the field.” We find here a 
fine piece of sarcastic saj , with which we may compare Song of 
Deborah, tv'. 25 S. By the ordinary interpretation Aleyan and 
Mot are sadly confused. 

The female divinities play the liveliest part in onr terts, as is 
common in mythology. The w-ord for goddess is nVSj a standing 
epithet for Ashcrat The pi, PintS appears at B vi 47 £f. (see 
Note). Baa^ does not occur in these texts, although frequent ig 
Phoenidan inscriptions; it appears in Egyptian form in a New 
Kingdom text, actually in the divine name Baalat of Saphon (Mul¬ 
ler, As, It Nut., fllS ). \ 

Anat may take first place as Aleyan^s patroness. The well-known 
information about her need not be repeated here. There mav be 
noted the nominal identification of Anat and Athene in a bUingual 
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Cy|niot€ inscription (Cooke, no, 38) and Anat-Atbeiie was wor¬ 
shipped in liaodicea, hard by Ugnnt (Famell, UvitSf ii, 654, 749 
note). Her actual identity with lehtai-Veaua is establiabed by 
the interpietatiou of A ii 4f. giren under (II). There is the 
pathetic description of Anafs effection, like the mother-animal; 
then, U. 9 ff., there is exhibited, not an act of violence against Mot 
on her pai% " seining him by the shoe ”, etc., but an act of sup¬ 
plication : she takes hold of hia shoe, at the end of lamenting she 
addresses him: Mot, give me beck my brother! Mot (roughly) 
answers Virgin Anat: Why dost thou seek him. (She responds:) 
I will go and hunt every mountain in the land, everj hill in the 
steppes; my soul suffers loss more than human kind, my sonl 
weeps" (JTote, A ii 17ft.), Thia offers the scene wo desiderate, 
the goddess's lament and search for Adonis, and so our text offers 
the earliest known form of the Syrian myth-legend. And thus we 
can explain Anatie naming of Aleyan as “my brother" in the 
above passage, and its evident repetition as a ritual cry in B viii 
38-40; it is the euphemistic name for lover, common in such texts 
(Kote, A ii 12). 

As to the immediate origins of the peculiar form of the Tammas- 
Adonis myth in our text—e. g, why Anat?—I refer to the caution 
insisted upon by Baudissin, p. 369 ff., in view of tiie original 
parallelism and easy Byncretism of Sumerian, Semitic, Anatolian, 
and I may add, Mediterranean rites. 

The rival goddess Asherat is more of a personage than Anat, It 
is assumed that she is enemy of Anat and Aleyan on the basis of 
her “rejoicing" over their trouble, A i 11; indeed she is Mots 
mother (see above). But she does not continue the r61e of antago¬ 
nist, and in B is actively engaged in furthering a temple for ^eyan. 
Heroonstant title is niPM nn-.. "Lady Asherat". She is c‘?i< P2*1 
“ Lady of the gods ”, and alsocVS Pi’lp, " Mistress of the gods" 
where nby2 might have been used; see Note B i 23. She is mother 
of “ 70 y»Tn ", for which large number there are parallels in the 
Bible and Old-Aramaic (Note, B vi 46). This large family is 
emphasiwd in A i 3, “ Asherat and her sons, the Goddess and her 
. , . (n-nK ?)". 

But her most peculiar designation is “ Asherat Lady of the 
Sea" (C' nifin), A i 16'+* This title has not been ex¬ 
plained. except by reference to the mythological eea. To my mind 
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there arose the natne of the Cyprim Aphroditej ” she of the sea- 
foam " by popaJar etymologj', known to Hesiod of the seventh cein- 
tiiry with his adjective a^p<r/4vTff. Etimologista disdain such folk- 
etymglogy. But I have dlseovered that lovely Aphrodite was god¬ 
dess of the sea. I cite simplj from Famell, il;, d36: 

Her oonneicioii with the sea and her inteiest in na\'igatioii are 
attested by a long line of titles. Harbours and rocky promontories 
were named from her or gave her names. At Troeaen she was wor¬ 
shipped as ^ the watcher from, the sea-diffs*; in the PeiraeedSj at 
CniduSj Mviasa^ and KancratiSj as the goddess who gave the fair 
wind; she appears as the saviour from shipwreck in the story told 
by Atbenaeus, ... At Fanticapaeumj as the ruler of sbips^ she 
was worshipped by the side of Poseidon the Saviour; and her title 
Hegemone or Meador* may have alluded primarilj to this func¬ 
tion of herSj and may have arii^n from the pructice which the 
Greeks may have derived from Phoenicia of carrying her image on 
board/' Etc., etc. Again^p. Ml: Aa the divinity of a class that 
wandered far over the Mediterranean Sea she would naturally 
become regarded as mistress of the sea in this as in many other of 
her cults. We have a proof of this on a coin of Leucaa of the 
second century B. C., that shows ns a hguie of Aphroilitej derived 
probably from a public statue^ with an ' aplustie * among her 
emblems and a ship's prow upon the reverse.*' And a charming 
epigram recording her equal powers in love and on the sea is cited 
by Farudl, p. 

But there is also historical legend to give connections between 
the Cyprian goddess of the sea and the cults in and about Ugarit. 
It comes again from Sanchuuiathon (3?b): ”At this time the 
descendants of the Dioscuri [refL to 36a] having built rafts and 
ships sailed of!; and being cast on the shore near Mount Casius 
they built a temple there/* It can be left to others for speculation, 
or rather to future discovery^ how far Aphrodite became identified 
with the native Lady Ashe rat We may assume that the latter 
assumed some of the former^a characteristics for the sake of her 
Phoenician sailora who went shippiug on the Great Sea; or, with¬ 
out pushing syucietism too far, we may think of parallel develop- 
mcdts of EimiJar deities, the one godd esa of love, her Syrian sister 

In terin, Niisaoo, fke 3^1 Ee 

iupp«ie«, p, 338, tlimt the tlt3if of tht Cyptiau goddess wu “ Lady 
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goddess of fertility- TMs connection with the sea ia further wit¬ 
nessed to by the parallel expressions, the sea of El^ the mount of 
(Jfote, B ii 35 f+); and if we may accept Vir.^a trandatioii 
of C’^DDJ? (fragment variant to B vii 55) aa “peoples of the 
sea ”, we have another reference to llediterranean connections. In 
addition in Tablet % as Hrostny has noted, there are the namee of 
the peoples of Alasia-Cjpms and Yaman-Ionia. 

Of these goddesses I have left to the end the apparently enig¬ 
matic n*5*’ns m3 I translate! "The Flame of El, 

Burning Sun For argument concerning Spi and the adjective 
see Xote to A ii 24. From the beginning I have held that SpS ™ 
Heb- SemeS, " Sun In this title we have the burning aspect of 
the sun, which is treated as ite feminine mode. We tnay compare 
our deity with Kergal. Says Jastrow (ifeh Bah. ti. Ass., 65): 
" ala die gliihende Flamme ist Nergal angenscheinlich eine Er&chei- 
nungeform der Sonne.” As the Ardent Sun she should be hostile 
to Anat^s cause, for it is the &uu which killed Adonis a^ the spirit 
of vegetation. But Anat is sent by El to counsel with her, and the 
latter favors her suit, denouncing the power of Mot and promising 
to go and seek the lost one, A iii-iv. 

Of the minor deities appearing in the testa two are well known, 
Kadesh and Amurru, the two together at B iv 8, otherwise sepa¬ 
rately.^^ 

A pair of suhordinate deities appears in the diecussion over the 
architectural details of Aleyan*s temple in B vi, vii. Their names 
are Ktr and Has ; they are treated a composite deity, with pro¬ 
nouns in the sing., although connected with and I soon came 
to identify Hss with the Bab. HasTs, genius of personified Intelli- 

Our pronuucialioa Nergal comei through the Heb. traxUtion, £ KL 
lYt 30* the first aylbble^ " light”; rr\2 may be TocaliBed flironarly, but 
preferably nOr.t, ^ dame There may be popular yet appropriate West- 
SemUie interpretation of the Btbylotiiaii Ner^nna gal^a chariteter. In the 
Tablet* we have the deified rtZ ^3?. nZ'i. “Dawn of Sun”. Note 
the seriM of sup-dEitieB invoked in the Stidshin Aram, insor. I Bauer, 4/0* 
!03£, Iff.); Nergah ShcmKih, Kftr (so Cantinean would vocalize 

the la*t); and in Tab. 17* 8 'J ia lifted after c" “day”. Nerga) also 
appear* m ac Amama letter from AlaBia-Cypnia. Knudtzon, 35; 13. 37, 

^"Se* JTAT* 433; Clay, Amumi. 05 ff-; Jafftrow, JSel. 4«f It, 

3Df. and Indev (a* from We*tlaiid)j Vtr^ aiiL, 155. For gadeah in 
Elpypt see Mfiller, Ab.u.Eut., 3H; he remark* that Egyptian always 
representa not the fern. 
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with a certain goddess of Sinaotian p aip e (cf. 
(Deiit^sch, ); JbsIs is also a name of Nabu (I>eimelj 

Fanthion^ 135). Now Sanchimiatfaou lists a niunber of such 
deified personificatioDej e. g. Muricitp and atid 

RighteouBneas, for which compare Akk, Kitto and MHaro- also 
there is Artist.^* Aceordingly I sunaised that ktT;, under- 

fitood as a speUiug variant for t^r (aee under ^I) ) represents a 
noun of that root iuTolTing the sense of fittedneas, handinesSf 
Kiitr(?) then is Handiness^ properly paired with Intelligence* 
Further I think that that personage may be identified in the 
Phoenician legend of Sanehuniathon (35c), namely with the figure 
of who "practised words and ehanns and divinatioiia 

and who was Hephaestus and invented fishing tackle and boats 
and was the first to sail ships. Of the same race was Technites, 
already refemd to, and ako others who "mked atuhble with the 
day and dried bricks and mvented tiles"; which legend may tie 
up with the interest of our genii m the building of Aleyan'a 
temple.^* 

There ghould flleo be noticed the pair of city deities and 
(B vii 54^ so to be filled out at viii 47), Vlr- rceognkes in the 
latter ^tTgar? — the deity of Ugarit; the dtya name b then 
derived from the god's, in the fonn of the adj. lel. f™. in -it 
Vir. failed to see that in the first of the pair we have Gnpn, i. a. 
BjWm, The dose relation of tie two sea-ports ie thns definitely 
establiahed. These deities are then early examples of tiie city 
Tychae which play so large a part in later Syrian religion. We 
find this featqre repreaented in Ezekiel's prophecies against Trre, 
cc. 26-28, in which by the " Prince of Tj^re ” and the King of 
Tyre" (i. e. Ifelkarth) the Tyche of the city ia meant; cf. “prince” 
used of the tutelary angels in Daniel. I note, aupplementerilT, 
that Ba'al-Gupn appears in Tab. 1: 10, 

Some interesting features of the colt are presented in the texts. 
The arehitectaral discussion in Bvi,vii apparently conoems the 


«1.eme >. not 

«^rlly ot A^. onemj ef. th, Biblical p«tk adaptation af »neh 
entities, e. Pa. 83; 11$ "Merej and Truth have met tcsether Bitliteans- 
«« and Peace ha.-e fciaaed each gther," ^ 

'*I ad<^t the rfadin* x^>*P with two JtSS ea. Gifford's preferene* fer 
with one MS. The spelling may reprsMat Beb. “i-; with meaning nf 
r.'^ Ln E«I. 2: SJ. We may also ecnnptre the uniCiM ^ T. 
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iuQDTatioa of Ughdug the temple ae againat the older dark adytqm. 
Id B vi is givea the liturgy of eacdfice for a eeven-day period^ our 
earliest Dotice then of the week in the Weatland. Of moat interest 
is the deacriptioD of an eighWay feast iiith its climax in a 

for the discussion of which I refer to Note B n 47 ff. The 
passage presents the earliest liturgy we possess for that antique rite. 

The parallelisms with the Hebrew Bible are very notable; some 
of them are noticed above, more will be cited below. Most remark¬ 
able of ull the correspondeDces is that between Is, 5?:S and Bvi 
47 ff., which mntaally explain one another. 

TV. Notes. 

A1 

5f. not pph; CVlj 'ts is to be interpreted from parallel 

cnonn i- fi- 'o < rL with omission of prep, before 

labial (Driver^ Text of Bam., 37^ n, 2)=*^the source”; fully 
paralleled by Job 38: 16: 

riD^jnnn O'inn ‘ipn^'i '’D2: *1? n»2rt 

N. b. Hierapolia in K. Syria with its old name in the variant 
forms Bambyke^ Mambuj, Mabbnj. For the passage^ of. also 
Gem 7: llj and Enoch 60:7^ ^^abjeses of the ocean and sources 
of the waters”.— 31p = “near”, rather than "in^'j for which 
elsewhere several preps. 

8. CJty : In addition to the often cited Andent of Days ” 
of Dan., cf. ’ly ^Father of eternity ”, Is, 9;&; the ancient 
deity ^ Gen. 21:23; Ps- 102:25. "for generations and 
generations are thy yearsCf- B iv 41 ubv CP of El; the prep, 
as at Pe. 72: 5^ Dan. 3:33. In general compare the xpSiw 

of Damascius, De prim § 205, ed- Euelle^ ii^ p. 318, tr. Chaignet, 
ii, 346; as cited from Hieronymos (3d century B. C.) or Hellanikos 
(5th century), " nnless they are identical ”, says Damascins. For 
Kronos and hia place in Phoen. theology, see indexes of the two 
editions named. For the assimilatian of Kronos with see 

Paqly-WlESOwa, 2481. 

9. nDiin (+) < theme br, brr, in secondary formation, A6r; 
hrr of ritual cleansing, eubeeqnently of piety in Arabic- The impv. 
^2n atBviii27. 

11. n: (+): Trr.^ "lift up voice” but without ecology. 


in 
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I thiok of Arab, wajk, “face’^ (which Pcrles proposefi to find in 
nm Proir. 17: 22 {JQH 1911, 108); for '‘lift the faceof frank 
approach, cf, 1 Sam. 2 : 22 . 

11. : Vir. = " nit (?)’; AJbr. reads Dl> " toem ". 

But cf. ri^n-r35 B Tiii 39, and n. b. filn A iv 35, B iii 36. It may 
be a pronom. element. 

Id. f6n “ perifih ”, Eth. as well as Aid. 

17. cn©“'Heb. jrilt?, cf. Aii34, not Akk. “ menntaina 

18. : □ =- p ; cf. Aii 13 [oatil p— )tj. Vin, idi, 
204, notea that p never occurs in these texts ^ yet 

Bi 20. For similar process in Phoen. see Lidzharski, NSE 312; 
for many eix. of confnaion of 5 and vr in Heb. sec DelitzEch, 
Laut- und Schreibfthhr im A.T., 114 f. 

20. ^3— rho. 1. 26.— pi': cf. epithet of Attar ^* 13 ? 1. 26. Are 

these words eipresaive of second-siglit, etc.? Cf. 'JJ?!' and Arab. 
'omS/. ' 

21 . *litET doubtless “god of Fed” cf. Bauer, p. 70. 
Other eix. of this rel.-demonstr., with m as fem., at B i 37,40, 
B ir 5 f., etc. For its occurrence in Heb. see my note on “ ‘ These 
twenty years'”, JBL 1924, 227, As rel. proa, it appears in 
Bi44+. 

28- with prosthetic ic ? For caaee in Phoen,, see 

Iiidx,, !f3E 339, and n, b. Eahmnn. 

much discussed as related to zur, “rock”; but 
™ Arab. atii3r, “ high land ”. 


All 

4 ff. The mutilated introdnction to be filled up from the parallel 
U. 26if.; 'n niffjjn Ctj’b Ipnjn txr D': “while days continue 
[ pny as at Job 21; 7, cf. Akk eteku], for days and months the 
affectian of Anat OTereomes her, like the heart of the wild-cow 
[the pi. nrr.n at B Ti 30] for her calf, like the heart of the ewe 
tor her lamb, so the heart of Anat” I take rtipjin as from iplJ. 
“drire, role”, the object being redexire (the vb. also at ii 21}. 
I understand O'* as “day", used conjunctively, cf. similar use of 
Arab, i^uma. I had correctly diagnosed the meaning of the passage 
^th 2^2 “like the heart” {not “dog”-^ good example of the 
difficulty one misunderstood word makes), Baneth having the credit 
of its first publicatiou. 
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9 fF. Tr., “ she tokee hold of ilot b. Elim by the shoe i. e. 
Jn supplication. There follows in 1. 11, after two onkaown words, 
'n Wltfn i-a- ‘'at end of lamentation she raiees'’, etc.; 

M in Arab, use of the rt,, prceen'ed in the Heb. interjection 
i^^JIic, 7:1. 

9, "5nw ny ; of. Sys in 3. Cf. names like Zehulmi, 
Izebel, and the god-names in the Elephantine papyri ^wn’riiStyif. 
^Nn'-niy, ^h*n'5^3“in, and the ««. pr. there compounded with 
See also Eiesfcldt, .irchte f. Hel,-w\s$ti\sch.j 1930, 1 ff. 

IS. ‘My brother’: cf, “brother, sister, bride" in Cant, and 
leff. for similar terms in the Tamninz ritual given by Meek, AJBL 
39, 8. The word api>earp at end of the laat lines of B viii, evidently 
a choric cry; cf. the like forms cited by Baudisain, Adonts, 91. 

13. dl3‘=inaliu. 

17. Wi;j=iiil9. nicn; rt. Arab, hasarett “suffer”, r^n; 
rt. Arab, hamala, “ weep DlPl p : p— p, ^ at i 18 5 
— “ men ”, d. Clt’:! C^N, “ gods and men ”, B vii 51. 

23. Cf. B viii SO for the obsenre text here. 

B4. For Nrt see under (Ill). ia named along with nT, 

“ moon " in Tab- 5, 11, For unique change of m of ^ms to p d. 
the change to semi-vocalic «, with final loss in the Biblical names 
and probably Sltriy and We may compare the 

equivalence of Heb. tafnos and Arab, mpustt. In A iv So, 46 we 
find the apparent verbal form with UlEE'', hut in the sc^nd c^ 
at least this may be interpreted as vocative, ya-; n. b. B iii 9. 
The adj. jVliril! is from Pe rt. found in Arab., “ be burning 
used also of sunstroke; the 5aMra is the burat-land. 

A iii 

4f, See discussion under (II). There are three parallel 

occurrences: 

^ iii 4 f. B ii 10 f. B iii 30 f. 

^K£■^ hK 1E:=^ nSE- ''fi-nsyn nSEi cniia 

ri':: '12 's-Sn n’lis ctes cn 

For the parallelism of its. jja- =lEy. 'ES 9ee at B i U. The above 

exhibit demonstrates the cqaivalence of ICC^ and iH ‘in with 
uiid fio tbft of flud n For 

[nniy — Akk. am, d. the very pertinent note by J- Finkel in 
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ZAW 193^^ 3lOj on "Hebrew Shir and Suts^\ (nitp^ ftlc^ at 
Bii 5.) Portbe dre&m^ of Eeb. propbeta cf. Jer- 23:3ff.; for 
dreams in Bab* practice see Jaatrow^ EeL Bab. ti* A$s.^ 2, 9o43; 
For the enigmatic 1 venture to compare from tho mytho¬ 

logical family-tree presented by Sanchuniathon (34c) a pair called 
r<venf and Pevto, <m which Gifford cites Henan, as saying that 
^ tliey are undoubtedly translatioiLs of two Phoen. words derived 
from the root T^"*, ^to beget ’ eabaiitiite the rt rU5 end we have 
the equivideoce deeired» 

16, pniP ; cf. the nome of Isaac, “(El) laughs ” 

16 f. Tr, I will Seat hiro and settle him, and njy soul will 
rest in mj breast.” ni» also at B t eT. 


Aiv 

30. J?ann : rodex. of rt. ns^, “seek" 

31. inS (frequent): “ then ", cf. Arab. 

Av 

11 ff. A challenge in a aeries of announcements containing nnB, 
for which I compare Arab, fawaha, “ speak ”, n^p ^ “ curse ” ? 

A vi 

8. ntD^s "his seven z."; n.b, sing, with uum. as in 

Eth. The same obscure word at B ii 29, t 105, vii 63,64, and 
always in connection with deities; is it “ image "? 

lA run': pf, of Fhoen. )n'. At L 10 )n' may be pf, or impf. 

10ff, DlDJs ]yn': The vb. is redemve, "answer one another"; 
the next vocable, after an Arab. mng. of the rt, may mean "at 
their coming together" for the combat I take it'that in the 
ropeated pair of names followed by verbs descriptive of the contest 

Mot the mighty, Baal the mighty”, the former is the object! 
the obj^ being repeated in the verb, "Baal the mighty gores 

"‘SLi’ “* distinct, Mot heiog never elsewhere 

»Ued^^. (For ip no sct Bauer, p. 73). The tenses may weU 
oe n&l hvetorjcal^ but futuritive or procative. 

31 f. Pomihly: "M^t spoke, Baal spoke." The following iW 
IS obscure; it appears in connection with B i 38. 

S' corroborated hv B vi 4. 

See at ii ai"" T*>^riDn, with Aleyan) ? ” 
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26- J a jtiaaire with suffla without psrengogic Nun, and 

so the Tbs, 

27 £f» and folL Tbs. probably passives. 

30ff, no^K p ” no C^B l^j as Bauer notes. IT is used of 
Mot’s “coming down” to the field of combat; cf, Jud. 5:14, 

I Sam. 17: 28. For Ti’ see under (III). For TP’ I propose rt 
TP, "rise”, Hif, “stir op, challenge” cf. mythological use of 
the vb. Ln Job. 3: 3, also similar use in Is. 42:13, Ps. 80:3. Cf. 
‘1‘T^pn B iv 38 f., OIP' B vii 7,36, 1 would then read, fragment 

tarily: "Tedud chaUeages Mot with his voice.Baal will 

seat me .... (in) his kingdom > ■ . . for its length . . . years”. 

B1 

4ff. Pill oat fragmentary lines 4^12 from iv47 ff., and read: 
"Toi^El cries to hie father El-Melek that he should establish him 
[nJ53’T—^i.e- Aleyan]; he cries to Asherat and her sons, the 
Goddess and the company of her —: * And now there is no house 
for Baal like the gods’ houses f—Gottcrhauser, cf. Am. 2:8], nor 
sanctuary like those of Asherat’s sons; the dwelling of El/” etc. 
Vir. takes as aubj. of the second vb. rta% “criea”, “ Asherat and 
her sons” i. e. as pi. vb., but we expect fem. sing, rssn, and so I 
regard Tor^El as aubj. of both vbs. I take p — " and pray 

also at iv BO; cf, 'IWt iv 68, " and now also ”, ICn, parallel to 
ra, 2fiD, may be explained from Arab, htifrah, “ hole ”, then as 
crypt, sanctuary; cf. Heb. IWO- 'T:d, with development. 

The several sanctoaries are named: the dwelling (3^0, cf. Ps. 
132:13, SArab. mtb) of El; the mpil of his sons—i,e, prayer- 
place, rt, ; the dwelling of Lady-Asherat-of-the Sea. There 
foUow obscure names of deities and temples. In Kit Knyt the 
first word may mean Bride”, the second the name of her temple. 
The deity Pdry Hroany would trace to Anatolia; his temple’s name 
so spelt here, is probably correctly given as -lKn3 iv 55. Ai^ 
here'is Ars at iv 67; cf, ^ in Sanchuniathon, 36b. 

20 C»n l^D: “ with two words ”; for the prep. ^ at A i 18. 

221 For the parallelism Ha*! ll£3 1 Cbst mp 

cf. the foU, parallels: 



bn "rf cn:Jo 

n:j3 'a EH&s Dri 
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AUo Dote the pflraHeliBm giTen in Xotc, A iii 4 f. The two ged- 
deasea appear to be mutually indulging—in dispute?—in certain 
identical eipreseions. The three obscure Terbal rta, appearing above 
are evidently parallel in meaning. In the present teit )1D [| 
appear to be iiominal-pHrticipial forma, the former Hif. ppL? 

23, ri^jsp •= Canaanite Ao'oia/, not “ cr^trlce " with Vir. In 
Gen. 14; 1& rup has sense of “maater" vs. common trr., "creator". 
The epithet wcnrs again at iv 33. Cf. Uie expression for .Vaherat 
as " Lady of the gods ”, v 65, 

28 f. Parallelism of and n3S1 compels me to translate 

thousands ” myriads 

30 ff, Mr, Harris notes the parallelism of ijS fire, 

7N Dl.'l (correct “iS). SR H'i- hH iH^f- 



\ ir. s tr. 1 regard as impossible; mffr of. he takes " Baal son of 
Asherat ' (^ric) as Mot, who la never given the title Baal. To keep 
the grammar I propose to translate ; "Auswer her and say to her 
[for the vfa. see at A V U ff.]; ' Gone is Baal, 0 Goddess^; yea 

JiTr” ahswer,' He is gone, 0 Virgin Anat *'*. 

(Lf. perhaps Jn. 3:29.) The unique niffw is a problem, Vir. 
Uiinka of misspelling for after a similar oonfuaioti in the 

i mama letters, I suggest that it is reduced rio Akk. proniin- 
ciatjon (?) from ninnv, and is used in the general sense of 
goddess", as in Jud. 10: 6, etc,, " the Baala and Goddesses". 

21 ff. Be would naturally translate fK “where” but in the 
enlarged parallel pass^e iv 31 ff. it muat have the interiectional 
“ how ”: “ How has gone Baal, how has gone V. jinat! ” 
^ s b. fitative form mauf/aL 
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B iii 

9. Yir_ treats D^S’ aa a vb., — biit with wbat eease? If ^ 
M part of the vocable, thie must be a vocative; cf. trE'll?’* Avi 25. 

11. ncnp 221 livn^ i eee at r70f. 

13. c^S ]2 inD assembly of the deities”^ not “of the Son 
of God H^ith YIt. Id addition to Vir.'s comparison of IHB 
with mrsDD in Dunand's Yehi-milk inscr* from Bybloe^ cf, 
'Ti^E in Tab. 3, n, and the equivalent Heb* in "IPIO 'jHp 
la. 14:13, 

23, *nK: not “apris que”* but "afterwarda”^ as thrice in T. 

Biv 

5 f . ~ 10 f . pi'' m ^22 ni n:e 1 D2f : I translate: “ two 
plattersj (n. b. rny for nfi ), one of silver, the other of gold'^ 
Vir, “vinesis not in place here; 1 compare Arab> ju/iwiAj 

plate For pi*’ gold *% Arab.^ Etb. Yir, notea the phrase 
be linds dsewhere* yrk hr&t and I compare yllTs plpl^^ Pb, 53:5. 

13. liaK vfl. IDHr 1- 8j etc,; is this reiainiscent of an AkJc. 
syllabication a-mur-m ? 

19. not with Yir.^ ''^poursnit” rt. WP , but rt T^2^ 

ehalt seek as at A iv 30} of. Is. 21: 12. 

19. lElJ 0‘’ia=v85j prob. $o to be filled out in viillji,12; 

“the Exalted One of the North”; 'O — Hcb. p'^J. Memiyemfi 
ia & common name for God in the i>yr. Bibles the standing name 
for him in the Odea of Solomon (see my Dtu%., 826). The same 
verbal form occurs in SArab. Cf. Sanchuniathon, 344; 
^ofnjpoii^ot 4 *tfli 'Yti^mpayuK; so with earlier editors, Gifford pre¬ 
ferring (aee his note) eyfn'Jfftj''®* o *Y^, ViiffipmjtM 

apparently = Ct'O, the same noun being used of heaven, e. g, in 
Mic. 6: ei “ the Cod of heaven ”, The former reading, however, 
is preferable, = CTia ’OC', corresponding with BIbl CTittf ’or- 

33 f. 221 II nSaS K2S: evidently a parallelism of con- 

traated ideas; '1 — Arab, rataba, Heb. ZCI (Job), “be wet”; 
's =Arab. “be thirsty ”, the same rts. in ilkk, (cf. “the 

cups of wme% 1. 37). The first word in each pair is ah«. inf.; 
cf. ii 84 f. 

38 f. iCDfr T^t3'?R T II p-J^n 'in n2n« : as “ hand ” is im¬ 
possible with masc.vk, T=-Arab. “love” appearing in 

monosyllabic form in the Beb. n. pr. var, (cantative for 
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7add-jaliD, as ' 2 ?’ for Ye5-jahu; l^oth dooa not inclado tliis same 
under derivatiTea from rL Peraonemumen, 149}- Tocaliae 
the parallel noun ae n^nw, Rt. Aaa, if connected with the genlua 
with eimtlar name (aee under ( 111 }), may mean *'think upoa^^, 
or poeeiblj aa canaatiTe, " make intelligent^'. For rt.T'ir, or 
“ arouse ", see at A iri 30 ff. S’, b. the juBsiTe forme, as at A vi 26. 

Vir.: “the wise God attributes to thee wisdom" (for 
the vb. enn see at A it 37). But the parallelism with 1. 43 , 
^ 1 ? 'iOtrn, “ X'tbee oar king Aleyan ", etc., requires here an 
epithet of El; accordingly no^n DDn is an intensive pbrase, 
“wise^)f-wi 8 dom", i.e. “wisest" (of. Eitan, £a repetition de la 
r<Mne sa hehreu, JPOS 1,171), The noun recurs at 1 . 6 o. For 
chv cy see at Ai 8 . 

47 ff. See at 14 flf. 

59 f. IK -eye, -jJK I 2 yc: -isy apparently with both forms of 
the pers. pron. Is D identical with Arab, fa-, —“should I, tben 
I would" with ppls.? 

Bt 

65 f. Vocaliw nit? ngpi^: “ by the wisdom of the grey 

hairs of thy beardSach adj orations, I believe, are common 
with the Arabs; cf. Doughty, Arabia Deseria, 268. 

70 ff, '11 cp-c pK^> mw nB-y 2 n^p |ni: Vir., “U doune sa 
voix dar^ Its nuages, sou sr pour la tene (oe aont) les ^claires. 
Une maison [properly reading n3 for nR] de oSdres 11 ach^vra 
pour lui ". The collation of bp. nC-iy= Akk. urpftfi, Heb. t>eny, 
and Opi^, also I, 68 , appeare to be strong argument for 

finding here meteorological phenomena; is Deity speakiDg out of 
the storm commanding the building of the temple (cf. Dt. 5:19, 
etc.) ? Also there is the correspondence at iii 11,18, which ‘Vir. 
tranalatea “who rides the clouds" (df. also his observations, xii, 
196). Even ao, sense is not obtained for the reading of our passage. 
I note that here we e^qtecl a parallelisiD between Awd 

cp-l+a. Further both here and at iii, 11,18 we are concerned with 
temples and their rites. In the latter passage 1 had understood 
BC-y ‘TTyrc as “let there be prepared the fumiahing of a 
temple-hall l,e., ITp as in Axab. rt IV; 551 in the original 
wnse of the rt, “ to fix together, articulate", surviving in the 
mtenarves of the Arab, and Syr. vbs.; nc-y as the architeetuial 
im ound in the Yehaw-Milk iuscr. of Byblos, understood as a 
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pillared hall or the like, cf. irab. §wa.fah,\ see Cooke, NSl 23. 
WMte the teit ia by no means cleared u|f by this critidflrij at least 
we relate it to the context. A paraUc! appeare in Ezekiel’s utter¬ 
ance sgainst Tyre, 37:4: “Thy buildera hare perfected 
thy beauty ..... cypress trees .... cedars . . . " 

75. ]nn pass, sn epithet of Aleyan, also U. 91,9S; then poaa. 
= Heb. Wr, “ noble ”, Trith the common primitite name-BufiSi -dn,; 
cf. the place-name Beth-Horoa.— loras error, as Vir. recogDiaea, 
for as at U. 81, 92. The word is evideatly related to n'2; 

Bauer regards the n as ffloier hel., as in n::U1d in Mesha inaor.*, 
to which I add “ AbrahamCf. the related Arab, bahte, “ tent, 
house ". 

77 ff. passives plus dative,— □"'5 1| '’IDS. ^inj i. e. 

a metal; cf- Arab, raramo, “bum ”, Akk. wfiipu, “ fused metal 
and sarpu, a word for sUver.— Cp31: Vii. “cups", which else¬ 
where is jbrpnm; 1 suggeat “ heaps ”, cf. A ii 16, | to tND.—*it3rio 
is the Heb. “precious thinp,— TIK = "glory"; the related adj. 
is epithet of Phoen. deities.—= " to their citreme ”, as in 
the use of Heb. nap. I translate accordingly: “Be brought to 
thee srm in quantity, silver in heaps, precious-thinp of gold, be 
brought to thee glory, to their utmost 

104 f, In this obscure panel I would read nco, “ written mes¬ 
sage”, in connection with pK^ri, rL “send”, rather than "iCOD, 
“ count ”. 

110. 'TC' cn^ “IJ?: Cf. viss, 'riBf ni? np. i.e.“ in addi¬ 
tion to the meat, the drink of the divinities”; of. Bibl. Cn^, 

113-110. The repeated (Vir. “ hasten ”) may be the ritual 
on, “ silence I ”, e, g. Hab. 3: 20. 

118. Bead with 1. 85. 

Bvi 

3. Dll )n: Vir. as impv.; better in the paralleUsni; “K.- 
and-H. repeated the word 

11. sn na: certainly “great house” (temple, i.e., ekallu), 

as at A i 18. _ - . „ 

23. repeated in parallelism with niPK, ” firs-Onenng^ , 

in foil, lines. Vir. eft. BibLDIN^Ei, “wonders". But rt. 

Piel has mng., “make a particular (supererogatory) sacrifice”. 
Lev. 27: 2, and our word is to be ao understood. lor the phonetic 
changes, mp > mi > fli cf. mj paper on “ The nominal prefix n ”, 
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J AOS 1933, 50. Evidently the Eeb. noim for woaders " proceeds 
from 

32. ilr. Harris cleverly enggeste SllJag out -Di;p to jrStJt. 
i, e. the seveiith day Lines 34 ff. then preseot a doily order 
for a week of rituej celebration — earliest referoDco to this 
religious period iu the Hebrew region. See at 11, 46 IT. 

42. c';n —bulls The preceding ^pti' ” sheep of — ", 

ifl parallel to the following yep “ lambs of _ 

46. “The aeventy sons of jisherat": i.e. the number tvpical 
Of a distinguished famUy; cf, "the 70 "cousins' ('n'N) rf my 
father’s house” ia Panammu iiiscr., 3; the 70 sons of Gideon, 
Jud. D. 15 j the 70 sons of Aliab, 3 Ki. 10:16; also the traditional 
70 60 iil^ ^ of Jacobis fami]Ex, 1: S, 

These eight lines end with a vocable beginning with y, 
the second letter being almost always obliterated at the broken 
margin. At 1. 53 Vir. writes and reads y», “wine”; with this 
he makes no sense in his translation. In 1. 51 ym,day ", is more 
certamly to be read ; with this we obtain a ritual for im eighWay 
period. If this understanding be correct, we may compare the 
Succoih liturg)’ for a feaet of an octave in Num. 29:13 If. For¬ 
tunately the balance of the lines is entirely clear aa to syntax, and 
all the words are intelligible Or their meaning can be approximated. 
Each line be^ns with pCtIf, follow'cd with accusatives of the deities 
and the sacrjlices; I suggest diat it is Shaphel of pIB, =“ bring 
forth, give , as at Is. 58; lO. Wc may then read: 


47h. Pr&iseiit to the gods a day (?), 

48. Pr«345iit to th^ goddesses she-kmbs (?}^ a day, 

49. Piftesent to the gods a day, 

50. Prei?ent to the goddesses wild-cows, a day. 

51. Present to the gods seats^ a day- 

52. Present tg the goddesses thrones, a day. 


At 1. o6 rte ^rd .l-Cn is unknown, but repnesenta evidenUv an 
aoimal; Professor Sjwiaer cleverly compares .Vkk. Aaninw “the 
.roung of fihMp ", which is common in the Jfuzi tablets; cf. Lands- 
berger, AfO 1926, 1G4II. The god and goddessea are given 
reapwtivcly animals of their own gender, and even the “ seats " 
and thrones are respectively masc. and fern. For the former 
word A 1 30. The ritual ]« that of the presentation of (empty) 
thrones for the prewnce of the gods, a rite that O.T. students 
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have for long conDected with the ark of Yahweh; £€e E[> Schmidt, 
“ Kerabenthron u. Lade ”, in the Ounkel-^ticJUmfsrion volume, 
1923, and especially hia chapter on “ Lieere Gdtterthrone132 ff., 
in which he also gives the pertinent literature for the Hellenic 
world. I proceed with the remaining lines: 

53. Present to the gods n ^aj. 

54. Present to the goddesses [O] 1*13*1 a day. 

Here the gift to the gods becomes one of fern, gender, we may 
assume that that for the goddess is masc. The second word is read 
by Vir. Pisn, so as fern.; by filling out the single stroke of the 
alleged t to three strokes (in the broken margin) 1 obtain », and 
read as pi. masc. -|- ai, with the result as above. I bave only at 
the last moment seen light on these two lines. It occurred to me 
that the two cryptic words apj]ear in a Biblical text denouncing 
some form of obscene worship, namely Is. 57:8. It reads: 
“Behind the door and the door-post thou [fem.] hast set up thy 
|1*13T ....... [a half-line obscure]; thou hast made broad 

thy bed [so the usnsl tr. of yiZiZ'S nzrrn ] j. 

[a half-line obscure]; thou hast loved lying with them, seeing 
the pillar Since the Targum it has been recognized that 

the last Hcb. word stood for an idol figure, end for long it has 
been understood as a word for the phalltis. Jlore recently, at least 
since Franz Delitzsch’s Commentary, and established more posi¬ 
tively by Duhm, whom subsequent commentators follow, |in3T 
is interpreted in the same way, as the “ male -organ. It is the 
Very word we have above in 1. 54; the goddesses are presented 
with these lustful symbols. The gift to the gods, nirn, mast then 
represent the female organ, an aphrodisiac symbol for the gods. 
Thus at once light is cast upon the Isaianic passage; the phrase 
^33Tlr'D ri2n^n must have a technical meaning. And now we 
nnderetand the meeiiiog of the Biblical passage; it is a denuncia¬ 
tion of the Upo^ ya/iiK of some goddess, to whom the feminine 
gender of the verbs and pronouns refer. For these rites I can only 
briefly refer to the extensive literature on the subject. Zimmern 
postulates auch divine nuptials for the Babylonian religion, Eos 
bab. Neujahrsfest, 16 , For the Hellenic field I am indebted to 
Prof. R. E. Yerkes for the following references: .T. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena^ 534 ff., 548 ff.; Farnell, Cults, see Index under 
‘ Marriage * and especially vol. i, c. S; Nilsson, MinoatirMyceiuuan 
Bd., 479 ff. 

65. See at r 110. 


James A, MoRtgomery 


B 'rii 

® 1 DDlSa: “ ia your mounMa ” J to fSsa, For the noun 
SCO Rt Tiii 2, 

11 f. Fill out -H (6ij) to D'“ll3 a9 opitbet of Baal; see at it 19. 

35. Bead IflKK “ I trill take" (Vir. 'n). 

3n 1 “ I will make 2ft king ; the word ia 
epithet of Aleyau, as at 1. 35 5M, 1. 37 5ft ^5 (with 

different Alep^). I suggest 5X = 5N, "blossom” aa at Cant 
S: 11 ^ Akk. Hiiu, etc., aod take it as proper title of the com-god. 
Cf. the Teiy a propoa section in Bandissin, .ddontf, 161-166, “Die 
Deutuog des Adonis ala die Fmcht He cites many examples 
of the application to Adonis of the epithet * 0 ^*. 

19 ff. nJljJ5s 1 suggest from |1 by reduplication, “in hia 
garden (Vir., “in his tomb”). For the Adonis gardens see 
Frazer, Adonis, i, c. &; Baudisain, Asioais, 130 ff. Of. possibly 
Elze. 38,17, Then resd; “ I rejoice that he will reign over gods, 
let him rule over gods and men NiDt, “rule *' from the rt in 
Aram, m&ri' and Arab, itnm^ “ raaTi ", 

BTiii 

. ^ Hock” (as at irii 5), primitive name for deity 

m Bible, old Arabic, etc. The following titles, “ Bock of Tr? 3 z ” 
" Bock of Trmg ” are doubtless geographical. May we compare 
Or the fonner nn, ** Tamus and maj the accamnlation of 
empbatics be attempts at spelUng? line 4: “ with Tim of Zinzar, 
the land”; the deitye name is obscnte; “the land” may be 
postpositive as in Aramaie; a similar case in I. 8 after an unknown 
geographical name, which may be mad Bit-Hptt. 

13 ff. Bead: “ from the throne of hia ab^e [ fin with Yir. as 

a scribd blunder], the land of his inheritance Biblical paraUels 
are obriom ^ 


Finished May 1, ifljg. 
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Addenda 

la addition to Note to A vi 8 is to b« noticed that the nnmeral 
with eingular notm occnis in the Sudsbin inscriptiou, Ab 3, foil. 

Some of the Teinarkable finds at Ras Shatura in the campaign 
of 1832 are pieeeoted by the excaTator, M. Schaefferj in the 
Illustrated London Ne«fa, Feb. 11, 1933, with £0 illuBtrationa. 

A propos to some of the material gixen above is the learned 
article by Pine BonzevaUe, “Tenns Ingens ct Adonia Bybliufl^, 
in Melanges of the University St. Joseph, Beyrouth, 15 (1930-81), 
139-204. 

Add to bibUograpby at end of Note to B vi 47-54 the essaya 
edited by S. H. Hooke, Myth and Ritual, Oxford, 1933 j see Index 
under * Marriage, sacred *. 

Add to Note to BTii49ff. The jlH can at last be explained 
from Sidney Smith's discussion of gigutvii in bia ^'AEsyriological 
Notes”, JRAS 1928, 804ff. He denaonstrstea that the word 
indicates the bridal ebamber at top of ziggurate, such as was first 
described by Herodotufi. Our word is obtained from it by nasal 
dissimilation. Vir. is acoordiafly correct in bia etymology and 
Smith supplies the meaning. W& thus obtaiu another reference 
to the Ufis yipoe discussed in a preceding Note, For the first J 
Speiser comparea , CT 39c = Haagila. 


ESEilENDRA AS iaw 


U. B, Bmbxsau 
Vais U^tvEBsm 


Setebal studies have been made of K^mendra’s Brhstkathfi- 
manjari and the qualities aad defects of that work have been 
enumerated and to ^me extent illustrated. Biihler in his article 
“On the Yrihutkatha of Kshetnendra,” Indian Aniiquaiy, I 
(1872), pp. 302-309, remarked: “His st^-le is not so flowing^ as 
Somadeva's and in his excessive eagerness for brevity, he sometimes 
becomes obscure,*’ 31. Sylvain Levi's brilliant monograph, 
“La Brihatkathamanjari de Ksheniendra,” remarks: “ S’agit’^Q 
de reeonter? Kshetnendra resserre, rdsume, eiague et substitue 
2 un original vivaut, mouvemente, drantatiqne, une narration s^che 
et laconique, S'offre-t-il un pr^texie A tourner quelques vere 
dcseriptifs? Ksbemendra s’empre^e d’en proRtcr sans aueun souci 
des proportions gindrales.” * The reason advanced for thi'c pro¬ 
cedure, and undoubtedly the correct reason, is that K^mendra was 
a novice in the art of composition at the period when he made this 
compilation. Later in his literary career, in his JTavtkanilidbAa- 
rttao/ Ksemendra recommended to young poets that tliey should 
rework poems which have already had success. This practice he 
was following when he composed his Brbatkath^ahjari, In conse¬ 
quence be was less concerned than he might have been with pro¬ 
ducing a Bmootbly-flowing natrative, but inserted dorid descrip¬ 
tions and other specimens of Irdcya verse which might give him an 
opportunity both of showing and of consolidating fais skill in han¬ 
dling the tools of a Irowf, Levi in his article edited the first 
rdiRbAskd of the work and also the introduction and the first two 
stones of the VetSlapancavinsati as it is presented in the Brhatka- 
thamanjarl. These portioos of the text show clearly enough the 
excessive use of nnwasonable ornament of which western scholars 
complain, Speyer in his “ Studies about the Kathasaritsagara,”* 
since he was able to use the text published by ^ivadatta and Parab 


‘ modogreph U id JA 1886. U, pp. 3ft7-470f ^ igse, i, pp, JV». 222 . 
Tbi* ^uoution it Dd p. 410 of the artt iiuUlmedt. 

' Si!li6ofacTg. 8trA ]$g4. p, 484. 

y.'lr^LS .** An,.tefdam, Afd. Lett.. 
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(S&Tyimlla 60), contributed a further short list of digtes* 

sioDS in the work. 

It has been universally recognised that both Kseinendra and 
Somadeva were abridging a previotiH work, now lost, the 
Drhatkatha, and that they worked independently of each other. 
LacSte, Bertel, and Bdgerton have further made it probable that 
the original Brhatkatha did not contain the Paucatantra or the 
Vetalapahcavifi^ti, but that a later reworking of this original, 
made ptkssibly in Kashmir, inserted both collections. Whatever the 
exact facts were, both Kisemendra and Somadcva contain both ool- 
lections. The Paiieatantta is notably abbreviated iu both versions. 
It is shorn of its introduction, of several stories, and of most of its 
morslising matter. Soinadeva’s version, however, loses nothing in 
the narrative itself. K^mendra, on the other hand, cuts down 
even this to such an extent that the result is hardly intelligible. 
Statistics may offer a partial demonstration of this; for the actual 
text, I/, von MankowsM’s Dsf Avszvg aits dim Paneatanira in 
Eshtmendms Bfihatkathama^fan may be referred to. Speyer* 
estimates that the Brh,itkath5idaniari containa in all T561 fJofaw, 
the KathSsaritsagara 21388; i. e. the former is a little more than 
a third of the latter. But this proportion does not hold for every 
section of the works. In some sections Kwmendra is notably 
shorter than this proportion would lead us to expect, in others he 
is longer. This latter state of affairs is true for both the special 
collcctioDS. Somadeva^s Pancatantra consists of 539 slolcaa; 
Esemendru^s in Mankowski’s edition has 306, but, since several 
stories are included which arc not found in Somadeva and which 
should be deducted before a proportion is worked out, the total 
may be reduced to about 270. The proportion then is almost 
exaetlv one to two. The figures for the Vet5lapehcavinsati are as 
follows: Soroadcva 2193, Ksemendrn 1206 (this figure is based 
not on the edition but on a text compiled by myself from MS, 
material). The proportion is .55 + . 

Id spite of the fact that the proportions for the two special col¬ 
lections are practically identic^, the results as seen in the texts 
are startlingly different. K.semcndra'6 Paficatantra is almost unin¬ 
telligible and is totally without ornament; hia Vetalapaneavihsati 
is intelligible enough, though rather more concise, as compared 


« 7bki., pp. l4-ie. 
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with Somadeva'a^ while he usea omameiit lo a mtich greater extent 
than Somadeva. The coDduakn may be drawn that the Panca- 
tantra is notably abbreviated in both Tersiona^ and that the 
Brhatkathl in which it was indaded also contained it in an abbre- 
Tiatcd fomij which K^mendra conld not with the beat will cut to 
much less than half. It aeems a legitimate conduaion also that 
thia Brhatkatha contained the Tetalapahcairm^ati in a fnll and 
complete fonn^ and that Somadeva found it attractiye enough to 
give without inqch abbreviation. K^mendra also seized upon it;, 
as he did not upon the PancatantTaj as a suitable outline which he 
might do the in the glowing colors of oro ament. That he might 
have abbreviated it much more than he did may be seen from a 
further Bet of etatisticfl. Uhle, in ASM Yin, no. pp. 69-90, 
edited an “anonyme Becendon" of the Vet&lapfineavifmti in 
prose^ which be ][e^coguised rightly as an abbreviatiou of 
K^mendra^s version. Page 6S of hig edition shows 20 Mokas to 
the page. We may estimate then, very roughly, that the anonyme 
Hecension ** if turned into ifoititj would amount to beti^'een 506 
and 600 SlcJc^^ i+ c, about half the length of Ksemendra’s version* 
Sivadasa^B version, edited iu the same publication, if subjected to 
the same process, would yield about 1300 iloW, and thie edition 
of Sivadasa contain s some interpolated matter. 

It can be demonstrated that some of Ksemendra^s ornament waa 
not recklefdj inserted by him, but that the Brhatkatha already 
contained at least the germs of it- This will be done by giving 
both Ksemendra’s and Somadeva^s verBions of particular passages 
and pointing out their agreements where their conceits or their 
actual words are peculiar enough to be significant, Snch agree¬ 
ments show that the Brhalhatha version which they both used also 
contained either these features or something veiy doae to them* 
All the passages are drawn from the Yetalapancavihiati; the text 
given for K^mendra sometimes differs from ihat of the edition 
since il is based upon MS, material." 


• The edifio ^Hce^ of aivadatU and Parah li very faulty. Their MS, 
u and probably will rtnuin unknewq, la footaotw they give 
vuriast readingn which they designate m tho» of Jta and XAa, (When I 
hare oecaalon to qaote these mdings, 1 use £ and Kh.) Whit these aigilla 
denote U nsecrtaJii. hi some sectlotui of the edition both at* ostd on the 
ume page; to give an example taken at random, p, Igg 

readicgi and one *a, Bnt such pi^ are rare; in general Jtha is med 
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The introductory story of the collection contains the famone 
description of the cemetery. Tiiia has been published tilreadj by 
* He weU m in the edtiiQ princeps; howeterj mj MSS* yield 

throughatit BL long Bection^ thtn kA In another long Kctinn. Tliia is t™ 
of the Vet^LlnpaAcavl^t] whiok is eontaincd in 9. 19-1S21 (pp. 2^0-385). 

The TnrUntB ere ninrked ka througb p. 341^ STSj on p. 349 there are 
four iiuf one ^ j from there to p, 3&5 kkQ^ except on p. 3S7 wMch haa 

two and one Jl;o. Thii atate of sSaIts aeeme to dsoote two MSS. 

uaed on im known critical principle. But the University of PennaylTaxiia 
hail a MS. of the Brhatkftthainaajarl which ends with the VctUapaA- 
caviMatl and of whieh I had the uee In conatiog this portion (1 denote 
its readily by B). It haa a eomiDenldry in Nepali; date itneertaln* 
perhape 130 yeara old. CiuiDuety enough, for the VetilapaScaviMati^ it 
varies from the edition in that, among other differences, its readings are 
almost inTariahly those of the editors^ footnotes, whether marked by them 
with kA or with itAn. It is pf^aihle that the editors used one MS. in the 
text and gave the variant reodii^ of one other in the footnotes, usiog 
both Bigilla to denote the latter* Many of P*a readingSj howererj are mere 
serlbal errors or oorruptioni. 

I have also used India Office Library, Bumell MS. 447,^ which I denote 
as O, This is a copy of Tonjore Phlace MS, 4990. 

Four other MSS^ were copied in India for Professor Edgcrten of Yale 
Univeraity in 1914. These copies he bos kindly put at my disposal. Three 
of these are copies of Tanjore Palace MSS. Only one of them Is marked 
with the Lihtaiy number, vis. no, 19919^ which I denote by T* The other 
two^ It snd 3f seem to comesipond in the amount of material that they 
contain with nos. 1U9L9 and 10220, but 1 am unable to deteimine which 
ie which. R, B, and T are practically identical with one another in their 
readings, and may be regarded as one MS. for crltlcaJ purposes. 

The fourth copy, which 1 call unfortunately cannot cv«n be ascribed 
to any lihraryj as the only bureau-stamp it bearB in illegible* It l4 prac¬ 
tically identical with G In its readings s the two, G and Q, may be used 
critically as one 

Although these MSS. should be supplemented by otben for a crLtieaL 
edition, they suffieo as eonfoes from which to correct the printed tot* 
The gronpi and QG aro close to one another, F represents a some¬ 
what different traditioiL Where P agrees with either of the two groups 
I have adopted the reading thus giveu. Frequently* however^ the corrupt 
tLanB in P have thrown me back on RST and QU, and octwaioually a 
Husible reading seems to be given oflily ui one group or in one MS. Emcnda^ 
tion, other than mere correction of haa been resorted to very 

sparingly* 

I quote the Katbbsarit^gara from the fourth edition (IfiSDJ of Durgft- 
prasAd and Parah, 

* Ihid,^ first inotalmMtt* pp. 1M-1S5. I need hardly any bow much I am 
indebted to L^vPa trantlation for the interpretation nf this difficult paaaage. 
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a Tergion differing somewhat from both, and this pnrple patch 
may be given here in fuU. BKM 2. 40-58a (I number the 
Slokas in my text BcparateLj for each storj^ in the collection^ vritli 
the result that the numbers for passages from the iatTOduclory 
story and story ] agree with those in Levi's publication): 


tatab smawnarh aamprlpa niJ^hko bhQtasamkuIam 
sarvap^yamayaih kiyam ivri ^^yasa^t^rnyam 
masliskaliptasubhrasth iprakaram loh itisavam 
akridam iva kaloeya kapalaca^ukukm 
dhuniandh ek^ ramal inaih vTrend raravagarjitam 
caucaccitagnitaditarh kalamegham ivo 'tthitiim 
gTdhr8krs^ntTaiiia]abhi|]i krtapralambavibhrainam 
kalyii ivo *tsavomnattnkrtti kanrttakampitflTn 
jTrioasthinaJ akacch idrakBipra^hj nnamnrutam 
eamcaradyoginiTnidanuparair iva ravitam 
diksu prati phaladgho raphe ravaspharahtimkrtam 
trijBgatpraiQyarainbhakrtomkarain iva ^ntakam 
manditmh mundakhandena kankalakulamMinam 
Jvalitangarauayannm dvitiyam iva bhairavam 
pratj-agrarudh irapuraaaibpurifa vrkodaram 
karn a^yoddh rtaravam dnhaasanavadhiikiilam 
(sanicaradbhTmapuru&aih dviflyam iva bharatam) 
bahuecholam dyutam fva stricittam iva damn am 
avivekam iva ^nek?wahkataiikaniketanam 
kharotkataj anaath^ arh ghorasurpanakhlvrtam 
dandakaranyasadrsam marTcarueirijitaram 


hhiun liakampanadhu in rak^mneghan^avibhl^nam 

lahkudaham ivo ^dhhQtam jTvadmvanaviplavam 
saruagraduhkhanilayaih bhutasamghaprahar^am 
bah ucehidram ghanialis|apretaraainj rantaram 
palasa^tasambidham citanih^itadrumam 
^vabbir vyaptam a^ivaih bhrantantakain anantakam 
uiBkampakucakumbhabhir vipiilaaronibhir muhuh 
digambarabhir naribhih kalpitoccandatandavam 
grdhragomiyugahanarii kakakahkakulakulam 
pramattabhOtavetnl alasy amelakainalitaiit 
pi^cadaki rtl jn^tarataddamarumandalain 
spa^ttahasamatakaih krldaccakreavaiicByam 
bhayaihkarahi bhaya^a ^pi moh^a ^pi vimohanam 
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tamaso 'py andhatamasaiiii krt&ntasya ^pi krntaDam 3S 
dret^a pitrraiiaiii ^horam dakiBlganascTitaiD 
Jc^xitiSlaiki %*a^tale bo *pfi^'at ^ 

'"Then fearlesely be entered the eetmetery wMch was fall of 
demons. It wes like an e^ssemblage of all deathflj the abode of hun- 
di^da of troubles. FnU of heaps of white bones smeared with 
brains, it seemed liko Death^s pleasure-garden where blood waa 
the drink and BknUs were the cups. Dusky with the blackness of 
smoke^ thundering with the cries of meo^ lightening with the leap¬ 
ing fires of funeral-pyreSj it seemed like a cloud of death (or* a 
black cloud) that had aiiseaH The likeness of a pendant omajnent 
was formed by garlaude of Tulture-tom entrails. It seemed to be 

t 22fc wntftprflpa ^ prSpfl tdr Sja ffrdhrAk'* QRSp jrcUrp^* 

QFL^vi} Jtrfapr' MSS. I4vi, itrftfrfi pr* ed. b ‘Jtditrf**" MSS. L^r»i, "tdmrio* 
ed.j *Jtamjnl(in* QWvi, RS. •tompatiw GPed, 26ft 'rfW/Jna* 

QGRSUvi, ed-f P£. 27& "fctJdnwI* 

PK for 'phoU»l‘ QGHSWri; 'ffAftm* MSS. Wti for ’jAoio" ed,; "sjiM™- 
hiiritf?droJ^iHh£/-taT4 ed, Liifij PK, •pfcenJijMpJWro- 

htidtkrttfm GRB, "pAwoeMfMnaiiii Q. 2fia dMjfaleonldlantdfiMm ed-, 
dupfotflifJtflfamJWtft'" fciniJJfliwfawdJiMm GHS, fcan^fd^uliintdlirEtiii 
Q, kajOt^kiMlamilinavi. P. 29* *vrkodamm M8S,«1, *»iaAwteri(iift KWri. 
2Be ftA feond in ed, Wvi in not In RSP (tbis iwetwn » not In T); G has 
d«*aihdintftfa6hTOiiilipn»tsiG;jiaiit iva hharatam, Q fcaumudifwttoiwiB iva 
fohuniJtrflratiiidfitaM. Four of Uhle’s MSS. ot SivftdiM’a version have 
interpolated tide description and Include 2ac, but omit 29a; It should he 
noticed that both a ftud c ref« to Rhima. Vs. 32 which refers to the 
RlmAjona does not erplidtly mention that work- Though six-pdda verw* 
are not rare in the BThatkathAnmfljarl, jet on the whole the evidence 
to be againet 29e, It ia possible that it was a gloM introduced 
into the text in some MSS, 3U -sarpaiw’ ed- for *fiiriM«o’ MSS.Idvi. 
b *rwciM* ed- Wri. •moird* HSPK. •rudhird* G, 'raciid* Q. 3Za iArtifa* 
Fed., Mrdittd* OSWri,bArdata*’ Ki 'hMyaMin QSFldvi,‘tAdfonam GRod. 
34a paldio* MSS-od., paldii" Wvi; rifa* MSS.ed,, ri»ia* Idvi. 3Sa 
nirAanifio* QGLdvi, niAauibAa* Ped-, n^AwmSAa* S. b 'loeeo?#* QGS, 
'toddond* Ldvi, "(dAaa^ ed„ • fduflpsAdJ^eain P. 36b ’fdlfttaaDamClapO- 
mdRlom QGRS, •MlamdWmaEoAai"®*!^"' P, *r41a«dinaincIafcam6«<oin 
Uvi, natodt fntldmelokamdlitam ed. 3Ta piitoo^AinljnfiarflfiwaoBtaruAal. 
bAa^ofo RS, pi#acadd*i«iiiwj/aIajSifm"nai^"tfeomiii G, pifdea^dAinijarfadi 
ra/eddamaramap^atiini (}, pUd«iidA''ftf;w?*™ Iad<^^8woruB>ii^lui» P, 
pUdceiaAittlyuAfoih lotfaif^amcrumaiyfalain ed-L6Ti. b •mafafca* RSP 
Idvi, 'metafoA Qed. 38a eioSaavnpi wmoAaaaoi GP, moAasfapi ea moAoeam 
RS. nimoAMpaihi mckanam Qcd. Wri, h tm(nna« QGRSP, k^mpanam 

ed-Uri. 

3 
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shakefn bj the drimken dancing of the Krttikia at Kfili'a featival. 
The vind swiftly whistled tbrongh the holes in long^ decayed 
boneaj the place resounded as if with the noise of the anklets of 
a Ttiabing troop of witches. With the terrible^ loud howling of 
jackals resoanding in all directions, it seemed like the Lord of 
Death when he has spoken the Word Om at the beginning of the 
destruction of the three worlds. Adorned with fragments of eknlls, 
encircled with many skeletons, with gleaming coals for eyes, it 
seemed a second Bhairara {Siva). The bellies of woWes were (or, 
Bhima was) filled there with streams of fresh blood; the tumult 
that was raised caused pain to the ears (or, Karpa and Salya raised 
a tumult); the plaoc was filled with the punishmeDt of uncontroll¬ 
able men (or, with the murder of DuhMsana). [Agitated with 
terrible beings (or, with Btuma^s men moring about), it was like 
another Mah&lharata.] It was filled with delusion, like gam¬ 
bling; fuB of cruelties, like a woman^s heart; the abode of much 
fear and auaiety, like lack of judgment. It was a place of rough 
and furious beings and waa filled with terrible female-demons (or, 
it was like Janasthina filled with thorns, the abode of terrible 
Surpanakha); it was like the Dandaka-forest, the retreats of which 
are dear to the male-demons (or, to Marica). It was terrible 
because of the thunder which caused the agitated and blinded eyes 
to tremble (or, Akampana, Dhummksa, Meghanada, and Vibhl- 
^na wandered there); distress caused the living to fiee (or, to 
or, it was the ruin of Barapa while he lived); it was like a 
risible burning of Lsnka, It was an abode of all distress, which 
caus<^ the troops of demons to rejoice; it had many holea, but the 
multitude of doeely-piefsed corpses showed no gaps. It was 
crowded with hundreds of pof^a-trees (or, of rsisosos), and in it 
tre^ were totaUj consumed in funeral-pyres. It was full of jackals 
(jiud) and was iuauspiciens (aitua, which can also mean "with¬ 
out jackals"); death (unfaka) roamed there wid the place was 
boundless (snuntaka, which can also mean "without death”). 
Kaked women ^th firm sweUing breasts and huge hips incessantly 
performed a rioleut dance (in the worship of ^ira). The place 
was the resort of vultures and jackals, it was full of flocks of crows 
Md heroua. The assemblies of demons and goblins who danced 
I^iviously there seemed to endrde the place with garlands. 

was a circle of etashing drums beloved of the Pisacas and 
Dakinis; corpses laughed dear and loud; innumereble Cakiesvaria 
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eported there. The place caused fear itadi to be afraid^ confused 
even confiieioiij was the black darlmess even of darkuea^ cut off 
(ifuisfio) eTen death (Jtjri^fifa). When the king had seen that 
horrible place of the dead, frequented by troops of DaJdma^ he per¬ 
ceived at the foot of the uafotree K^tiMa who had traced a 
ciide/^ 

KSS 75. 42-44: 

jajau ca ghoranibid adhTantavratAin alTmasam 

ci tinalogranayen aj valadarunadarlanam 42 

aaamkhyanaTakahkSiakapal^thiviaahkatam 

hrsy atsanmihitottalabhutavctiJ a veatitam 43 

bhairavaaya ^param riipam iva gambhirabta^aro 

fiphurjanmabiaiTariiTam gmaMnaih tad avihvalah 44 

" Fearlesdy he went to the cemetery. It was like a second form 
of Bhairava (Siva), myaterioualj terrible^ darkened with a dense 
and terrible pall of night, ita aspect horrible with the frightening 
flames of funeraJ-pyrea, which were Siva^s eyes, encircled with 
innumerable skeletons, skulls, and bones of men, attended nearby 
by formidable^ rejoicing demons and goblins, with load, lesounding 
howls of Jackals " 

Correspondences between the two passages are the following: 
{1) the cemetery is compared with Siva, skulls and skeletons as the 
ornaments of both being the chief point of comparison (BKM va. 
23); (2) Siva is called Bhairava; (3) the word for skeleton is 
(4) there is a ptm on ii'n® and (BKM vs+ 34), which 
in KBS is suiaewhat masked by the use of Bhairava for Siva. It 
shonld be pointed out also that m KSS the epithet sphUrjan- 
applies aptly only to the cemetery and that in BKM 
the verse containing the pun is separated by a number of verses 
from the comparison between the cemetery and Siva. These details 
taken separately would not be very impressive, but the fact that 
the complex occurc in both texts makes it quite certain that the 
Brhatkatha also contained all these details. 

With BKM L c. 62a (lutiodtictory story 43b) we may compare 
KSS 75* 51a, 

BKM: gatva dadarsa tarn finskaih ruksam nicam ivo 
Mdhatam * 


• riJbfAifi S, Tvhfa^ QEP^ i?rkp«* &rd. Uti. 
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he bad gooe thejfe, he saw the tree {tarum is in a later 
Terse)* It was dried up md rut^; lofty (dt, arrogant) as a low 
(mean) man/' 

KS8t tasya Bkandhe cltadhiLmadagdhasya kraTjagandbiiiah 

On the trunk of the tree* which was scorched by the sinoke of 
funeral-pyres and smelt of raw flesh . , It seems to me that 
BKM^s two adjectlTes h^Jeo^m and rithsam are parallels to the two 
epithets in KSS. and dagdht^ are certainly et^uivalent in 

meaning, and is dehned as ** nnpleasantj disagreeable to the 
si^btj smelly cte.” Therefore it seems to be capable of bearing 
much the same meaning as kravyagandhtn, via. foul-amellbjg/^ 
If BOj wc may infer that the Brhatkatha contained sometliiiig corre- 
spondiog to these two adJectiTes, 

EEM L c, ?4b, 75a (story 1^ va. 4) : 
dyutiman Tajramukutaa tasyara tena suto ^jani 
amarendumadhaya ya$ya lajjante rupasampadl 

She bore to him a brilliant son^ \ ajr anfiTilm bij, the splendor of 
whose beauty put to ehame the God of Loye^ the moon^ and spring.*^ 

KSS 75. 62: 

tasya ^bhiid vajmmnkutas tanayo rupa^nryayoh 
kurvano darpadalanam smarasya ^lijanasya ca 

“ He had a bou, Vajramnknta, who destroyed the God of Loye^a 
pride in his beauly and the pride of enemies in their couragB,*' 
The Brhatkatha had the comparison between Vajramiituta and 
the God of Lore (jmam), and the technique was the same as that 
seen in both the aboye verses—" Yajramiiinta exiled the God of 
I*ve in beauty,” K^mendra in rather commonplace fashion added 
that the moon and ^ring were eieelled in the same quaiilyj while 
Somadeya rather more artistically added another quality and 
another group of persons whom Vajramukuta excelled in that 
quality, 

BKM h c- 1S6 {story 3, ys, 3): 
priyah krid^ukas tasya babhuva bhuyi visrutah 
saryaB^tresu kusalah kalasu oa Ticokpanah 

He bad a pet parrot of which he was fond, which was funioua in 


Kstmendra w iutft 

the world for its knowledge of all brandies of learning and its skill 
in the arte/' 

KSS T-y. 6; 

tatra sapavatirno 'bhud divyavijuanavan gukah 
vidagdhaeu^manir ity athyaya sarvasSstravit 

" He had a parrot, godlike in its knowledge, learned in all branches 
of learning, named Vidagdbacudamam, which had been bom in 
that incarnation because of a ctirse.^ Ksemendra baa another 
sloX'a describing the parrot, but of all his Tarious epithets only 
stining^traiad, or some equivalent, could have been in the 
Brhaikath&, 

BEM L c. 400 (story 7, vs. 12): 

candrabimbavadan^ vilokya stabakastanlni 
BTagrharii rajako gstva babhOva ’nahgatlipitah * 

“ When the wasberinan had seen her with her face beautiful as the 
moon's disk and her breasts like dusters of blossoms, he went to 
his own house tormented by love." 

KSS80. 9: 

indor lavanyahariiaya taya sa hrtamanasah 
anvisya tannamakule kamarto 'tha grhahi yayau 

“ His heart was captivated by that girl who surpassed the moon in 
beauty, and when he had inquired her name and familj, he went 
home smitten with love." The similarity of other details in these 
two verses makes it probable that the comparison of the girl with 
the moon, common though the comparison ia in this type of verse, 
was fotind ha. the Brhatkath^ 

BKM L c. 45fi (fitoiy 8, w- 40) t 

ffUTanaaTallarfiiUDye ratnapidapatAnane 
sarvartuphalap’cifipadhj'c viaraDtaih tain abravit 

As he rested in a grove of jewel-trees, which was pleasant with 
golden creepers and full of fruits and flowers of aU seasons she 
said to him*" 


•b MSS.p ed. 
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SSS 81. 93: 

Qi^BBamiadd1ift$arv’arta sadlpu^aphaladnunsm 
tneraprs^ata iva nirmitam. latnakancanaih 

“(The city) Iiad trees that always produced flowers and fruit, for 
<dl seasons were always prewul; like Mount Meru, it was aU luade 
of jewels and gold.’* The concept of aU seasons being present at 
the same time was found in the Brhatkathl, and in much the same 
language as is found in these two verses. 


BKM 1. c. 463a (story 8, ts. 46a): 
janmamrtyujaravyadhivatjitaih diry-asaurabham 
The preceding Terw has sarvasiddhipradam: «(My two eiU«s) 

Th ^ 

■na are nlled with divine fragrance/' 


KSS 8L lOlb; 

na jaii 'tm na iri:rtyii| ca badhate sarvakamade 


«. ...01 „ i. Bm 


BKM L c. 485 (story 8, va, 4')'); 

auhrt pita suto bandhnh sraml Earvain ayam mama 
ulonnatah sattvaMas tad asmai tvam maya *rpita 


" This SattvalTla, of eialted family, 
son, my relation, my master, my all. 


is my friend, my father, my 
So to him I give you." 


KS 3 81 . 103 ; 


ya^ eyam tat snte hy asmai mayi datta 'ay anindite 
aattrasilaya viriya suhrde bindhav&ya ca 

who ^ r daughter, to this man, the hero 

aawnuula^ who is my friend and relation.*’ Sattoasila. in fimt 

<»tactly. In any event the original bad this 
Jtaggerated statement of the speaker’s attachment to Sattvamla. 


BKM L c. 493-t95 {story 10, vas. 4-6); 
diytir yuvabhir snandasmaragarvatararngite 
yatkantisalUe magna samuddharturii na paiyafce 
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bhrul^&Ticitaxale hSi^ausa^itorad^ 

IfiTa:nj^anase kat^^aih ^pbarftpt&xn 5 

unaidracaiidraTadaiLaih lam vilokya mjidajam 

gato ua lebhe sa dhrtim sarthabhra^ im *dhTagih € 

“‘Young men could not extneate {or, aaTe) their glances Trhich 
plunged into the ocean of her beauty, which billowed with the 
insolence of joy and love* Her charm was Lite lake Mlnasa^ rippling 
with the waves of the dance of her brow&_, its waves white with the 
swans of her pearl-necklflce; her coquettish glances flickered like 
sHvery Saphara~fish* When he had looked upon her with her face 
beautiful as the ehining mooUj he went home bereft of calmness 
of mind, like a traveller who has lost his caravan/^ 

KSS 84. 7-8 i 

sa ^oli^a lavanyarasaiiirbfaai'anirjhar^ 
ftlfllc^ftlraf!fllnimbbagrarc yalitrayataraihgitam 7 

yativanadviradasye \a ki^damajjanavapikam 
sadyo ^hut smaraba^ughaaamtapahrtacetanah 8 

When he saw her, who with the full streams of her beauty, the 
tips of her breasts like pitchers half-revealedji and the three wrinkles 
of her waist like waves, resembled a lake for the aportive plungiuga 
of the elephant of youths he was at once nobbed of his senses by 
the anguish caused him by the showers of Love's arrows.” The 
basic comparison of the girl to a body of water was in the 
Brhatkstha; the two teifts have dissiimlar details, none of which 
can be leferred to the originaL 

BKM L c. 4S7-5O0 (story 10, vaa. 8-11): 
atrantare jalanidhiih samdhyarakte divakare 
Upad iva fclantatanau praviste padminipriye 8 

dik^ ifftlftg arTTHy^ridflnTlflift tlmirasanicajaih 
abhisarocitaih vcsam asritfisv iva tatksanat 9 

ndite purvadikkantssTmantamaiiimanktike 
Haianke samkaraplustakamasamjivanansadhe 19 

4a '^ffOTva* EOT, *ffVTvi* Q. ]rA(wfii^ii«ndariM)^jrvriri Ped. 

(Tbi* recdlpg el P and the ed. ulmita Lntirpretatiq^ti; “ Thus jotuag muiV 
gWitct weighf^ down by melancholy wonder plunged into Uw bLIlowfsg 
of her and could uoft be estdoAted*") b majndA MSS, 

magnd Sertel (Eindio. Judo-iruAKB. Ekrtm^ht fUr Wilhelm Geifler, p- 04). 
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l70t8iuTil^aTika£&tprabhasubhre n^bhabsthale 
dagdhabdhisayiiiAh $aui«b audMlipta ivo 'raai “ 11 

lloanwhile the ran, the friend of lotuses, becancue red at tvilight 
and, as if its body were wearied by heat, sank into the ocean. 
At that roometit mosses of darkness, dark as drops of blank aloe, 
were pnt on by the (juartera of the aky as a garment suitable for 
a Tendezrons. The moon rose, the pearl which is the jewel in the 
headdress of the maiden of the eastern quarter, the dixir whi<di 
brings to life the God of Love consumed by Sira's fire. The 
fiim^ent was white with the gleaming radiance of the moonlight’s 
brilli^cic and SGcnicd like' Vi^n^s nectAr-aineftred bre&st ^ he lay 
on the ocean of milk,^ 


KSS 84. 12-13: 

tadadsiiBiiadahkhagnisamtapeiie 'va ca jvalan 
lohito nipapatft ""su bliasran apy aparambudhau 12 

tim Tijnajai 'ja Bumnkhlm naktam ahhyantare gatam 
udiyaya sanais eandras tanmukhabjavimijitah 13 

e ** western ocean, as if iuflninwl 

with the fire of grief at seeing her no more. The moon, that was 
surpassed by the lotus of her countenance, knowing that the fair¬ 
ly one had gone in for the night, slowly rose.” The setting of 
the sun and the rising of the moon are oommon to the two texts 
and to be referred to the EphatkathiL Of the details, only the 
ranees of the ran at sunset can he referred to the original and 
the reason for the rednegs la disfimuJar in the two texts. 


BKM 1. c, 559 (story 11, vs. 7) : 
seryatim lalanabhogah plyatani patalam. madhu 
na hy ananto vasan to ’yam vadati 're 'ti kokile *» 


(In the spring), when the cuckoo seemed to say: * Enjoy the love 
of women, drink red wine, for this spring is not endless.’" 


QSRSTei. p. Mas., 

“a pdfolnia C, ^rar«ia other MSS. and ed. 
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KSS 85. 8; 

firnva^ ca tfiddimEiagrastiiakaldlcKlIrit^ gixam 
aambtogaikarasasya ’’'jnam iva m^asajanmanah 

“ Heai-ing the note uttered by the cnekooa which sat on the tree- 
tops in that garden, like the edict of the God of Love who is wholly 
pleased by enjoyment/' This aecompaniment of the spring-season 
was contained in some fotm in the Erhatkatha; Kseznendra seems 
to have expanded the purport of the cuckoo's song, 

BELM L c. 5T5-5?6 {story 11, vss. : 

nih^dajanasaihcnre kuto 'pi mtiBaladhvanim 
snitvai 'va saihjatakinau dhunvana karapallavan 28 
dastav ive *tya jnadbtipair utphnllakamalasaya 
ha hata ^snu ^ti cnkrosa tarasltkarasalinl 24 

“ As people went about ailentij she merely heard the noise made 
by a pestle and her blossomlike hands became covered with hmises 
as if they were bitten by bees which had come to them thinking 
them open blossoms. She ebook her hands and in a shrill cry of 
pain lamented: * Alas t I am hurt I * ” 

KSS 85. 26: 

dadarsa tatra tasjm ea dnvan sairuh paricchadah 
allnabhramaran padmav iva hastau kinailkitan 

When her weeping attendants examined her^ they saw that her 
hands were covered with bmises and looked like lotuses upon which 
bees had settled." The bees were in the oiigiual; K^mendra. has 
rather ineptly compared the black bruises not to the bees but to 
stings, 

BKM 1. Cp 621 {fitoTj 12, vs, 41): 

uktve 'ti eik^pa nipah sahasa salile tanum 

amaradavagninirvanadhiye 'va '’hitashhasah 

“ When he had said this, the king suddenly threw himself into the 
Sea, committing the rash act as if he thought to qneueh the forest^ 
fire of love.” 

miuHz* QGRSTt muAt"" PetL b irutvaiua irvfwti G, Irutvapi 
Q, Ca Sp *rviv^ ed.; QGR8T, dkm* Ptal 

24a da^fa iwiifa ed-, P* 
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KSS 86, 85: 

tad drs^ai ’amuarge 'sja^ sa laja ’^tiniuianL akfipat 
TaridhiT atra kamagnisarotapaaye Va ^ntaye 

*^Tlie moment the king gaw this, he thtew himself into the sea 
after her, as if to cool the flames of lore's fiTe." 


BEU 1 . c. 663-8% (story 14, Tsa. 6 - 9 ) : 
taUs tamaai so 'paayac cauram talam iro 'onatam 
nih&abdalaghosaihcaram kra cit paiaravilokinam 6 

kva cid vidhrtani^ivasam kra cid vakrikrlafcrtim. 
y ak^ma^ani i va tr^oadhyam durbh iksam iva diihga^aTn 7 

viyogam ivs aocchrasani kalpantam iva dahinam 
sarrasvapalisxaai ghoram k^pantam ira Tiplntani 3 

ssriidliicchede^ kukalam pracchaunam ira dnijanani 
Tilokya tflhi nrpo 'p^hat Bvuraui vis vaMg-k afaVi^T n 9 

Xhen in the darkness he saw a thief. He was lofty as a palm- 
tree. He went with light, noiseless step and now looked to all 
sides, now hdd his breath, now bent his body. He waa like con¬ 
sumption which canses thirst, like unendurable famine, like the 
sighing separation of lovers, like the burning nf the 

world. Terrible, be caused loss of all sleep (or, he stole eveiy- 
thing), like a troubled dawn. He seemed Like a secret scoundrel, 
clever in making breaches in w alla . When the king saw him, he 
cautiously aaked the traitor." 


KSS 88. 15-16; 

ekiki ca "ttasastpo 'tra bhraman so 'pa^ad ekatah 
ekam prik&raprsthena yantam kam api purusam 16 
nihfiftb dapadavin yksaviritriigg i-i Ira n mI am 
sakankalolasayanam paiyantam pr^tbato mubnh 16 

“As he wandered about alone and armed, be saw in one plac e a 
man going along alone on the rampart He was wonderfully dex¬ 
terous in bis movements as he placed hia feet noisdessly; he looked 
behind him repeatedly with amionsly rolling eyea.” K^endra’s 

* ^ «*• h •Iflir*-* MSS., ’yg*a« ed. 7a 

P •krt4kriim, KSTPed., ‘krtitmatc^m <JO. b der- 

6ai^« Msa, <ld«djri>iiii «L sb fcynjMiiiraM QGKST, katpdardm ed, 
lw»y0««*osra»gih priyan P. 9b 'fTtsirJbar IlSS., 'uddir ed. 
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6 b and Somadeva^a 16 are almoet identic^ in content and lepres^t 
the original; the three Maka$ which follow in E^emendra are hm 
own additioru 

BKM 1. c. 893 {story 16, va. 129): 
nn DamelankhadhaTalaM ^ahkhapalam mahiknlam 
maja ^pi ^fikhacudena sattvabhehgit kalahkyate ** 

" The great family, whose protector is Sankha, ie white with the 
ahelU (iaRJb^n) in its names. I, SankhaeMa, most not atain it 
by causing the downfall of its Tirtue.” 

ESS 90. 141; 

na ca ^ham mahnikartuni sankbapilakidahi ^uci 
kaUhka iva tiksnMsubiinbam saksyami ss;mnate 

“ 1 cannot, oh noble man, defile the pure race of Sankhaplla^ as 
a spot defiles the disk of the moon.” KMmendra seems to hSTe 
introduced the frigid pun on the word lanJthci* * 

BKM L c. 895-898 (story 16, tss. 131-134) J 

uktve ^ti mitri 'nngate yate tasmln ksa^d abhnt 


ucoandakandtekalp^te^ataTyaknlitaih ]agat 131 

kaladordandassndi&bhaspastighattitadiktatEb 

uttasthuT makarotphalakarslah ssgaronnaysh 132 

tstss candanautaptasya snmeror Ira ralmibhih 

abhud aurranalene pilritaih pinjarani nabhah 133 

agatam garudsm jMtra sudtam paksamarutaih 

aruroha aadavadhyaailaih jimutayahanah 134 


After he had said this, he went off followed by his mother. At 
once the world was filled with the terrible, unexpected wind of the 
end of the world. The wares of the eea arose, terrible with the 
leaping of mnirnrn-monsters, and the horizon was dearly touched 
by the likeness of a multitude of blflck arms (or, the breasta of 
the eky-maidens were dearly touched by the likeness of a multitude 

^ a iSAkkapSlam Q. It IS poMible tltit wa shduld mead L e- ” tlie 

great race of ^piiA.apdfa.” 

“ 132 a QGRST, Ffcd.; QGPp HST, 

ednt ROT. QGPed. h ^otpMla* ROT. QO, 

*ottpKulMJ^ Pp ed. 134 h 

E6, uddnadAi/oiaito Tp pitnUttSdijfuitEM Qt 
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of Kala'a anas). Tin? sky became ruddy as if Med by the eub- 
roariue fire or by the rays of Mount Meru heated by the eun* 
When JimQtaTraiaaa eaw that Garuda had oomej knowing it by 
the breezes made by his wings, lie mounted the rock where the 
snakes were always killed.” 

KSS 90. 147-149: 

tiToe (M "aanuBpaksiudrapaksamlacaiana tarOn 
rilokya 'tra sa ml me 'ti mraranapaian iva 147 

mat™ ganidavelam <a praptam jimutavihanah 
pararthapmnado Tadhyaailum adh}’aruroha tain 
pavanaghumite <A 'bdhau sphnradratpaprabhadiia 
tarn sattratiaayam tasya pasyatT Va savismayam IW 

*' Meanwhile he saw the trees swaying in the wind of the wings of 
approaching iord of the birds, and seeming to be intent upon utter¬ 
ing cries of dissuasion. He thought that the moment of Garuda’a 
arrival was at hand, and, giving up his life for another, mounted 
u^n the rock of sacrifice. The sea, churned by the wind, seemed 
with the eyes of its bright-flashing jewels to be gazing in astonisb- 
nient at his eitraordinary courage” The original had aome 
description of the wind caused by the bird’s wings and of its affect 
Upon the sea. 

BKH l.e. 1044 (atoiy 19, vs. 32) : 
tatah kalena sa putram asuta ravivarcasoni 
kunti ’va karpam sampurnarujalaksanalaksitam 

Then in the course of time she bore a eon. marked with all the 
signs of a king, splendid as the sun, as Konti bore Karaa,” 
(Karna was the eon of Surya, the sun; hence the epithet ravivarcas. 
Perhaps also putram atuta. plays cm Karna^s name fiOfapufra.) 

KSS 93, 47: 

sa ’pi taamad dhanavati sagarbha Tihud vauiksuta 
kale ca susuve putraih lakmnanunutiyatim 

‘'DhanaTati, the merebanfs daughter, became pregnant by him, 
m in the conr® of time bore a «m, whose future could be inferred 
froin his anspieioua marks.” Esemendra bethought himself of the 
suRiJar drcumstances of Earna’s birth and introduced a simile and 
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ptmsj where the origioal referred only to the atispicions marks of 
royalty 

BKM L e_ 10^3 (story 30, vs. 8): 
iazh yfkeja mamaatha^rasaravyakrilito ^bhavat 
datta^pa iva ^nekaeajakibhihatair 

“ When he eaw her, he was agitated by Lorens shower of anowfij^ 
as il he had been cursed by the deer which hi& multitiide of arrows 
had struck.” 

KSS 94.21a: 

aeintajac ca puspesoh patitah ^ragocare 

" And he, having now fallen within the range of the Lrfi¥e-god*s 
arrowB, reflected.” The Lo?e-god*6 arrows were m the Brhatkathi; 
K^mendra has characteristically enlarged on the figure. 

This selection of the itfivya-passages in one portion of the 
Brhatkathamaiijarl, incomplete aa the list is^ suffioientlj illustrates 
my contention that K^mendra at times found in his original the 
model;, or at least the suggestion, for the figures which he elaborated. 
But in general it is clear enough that his method of handling the 
Jt^Tyff-portions of the work was the direct opposite of tha^t whidi 
he adopted in the more strictly narrative portions. In the latter 
he condensed (as could be demonstrated well enough by a com¬ 
parison of Ksemeodra and Somadeva in these portions), in the 
former he expanded* The large number of ornamental passages 
for which Somadeva has no equiralentg shows further that 
Kwmendra's chief interest was Mrya, while Somadeva'a was 
narrative. 

The story of MadanasundarT, who exchanged the heads of her 
husband and her brother (Ksemendra's story 7, Somadeva’s fi), 
is instructive, Somadeva tells the stoii' in 54 verses; of these 
all are narTative verses with sufficient ornament to relieve any 
severity that might inhere in strict narrative. Only six p^das 
might be excised without harm to the narrative; these form a 
K^mendra, on the other hand, tells the stoiy in 30 
verses, of which 11 are pure omament and might be omitted with^ 
out ajiv loss to the narrative. Three of these SloJs^ are a d$tfd- 

«bl QRST* *iar^h^Qvu^uhhha^t P, lart- 
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tOtiuti txmsponiijig to Somadeva's one and a half £lolm. The 
remaining eight Jr^vyo-Tereea have no counterpart in Somadera. 
Seven of them may be given here as examples of the pearls which 
he embroiders oo the shoddy of bis work, Foar of them are a 
description of women bathing in a lake (BKH 1. c. 39'3-39o; 
story Vj TBB. 4-7): 


snlntiDaih vaktrapadmais ca dormiiialaTanais tatha 
tisain bbruvicij&lais ca pnnamktaiu abhut sarah 4 
varaiiganlnam kucayoh sasaplutanakhavranah 
svacchaphcDavalloiraih prTtya 'ban d hi 'va vari^ 5 

snenadbantanjanasita tfisaih dratir vyarocata 
uiskrfitakalakiiitanm catule 'va ’miiacchata 6 

snatotthita viridharaharibhis tih stanair babhuh 
drstagrabisasatrasyais cakravakair iva 'nJeitah^* 7 

" The lake was doplicated as they bathed by the lotuses of their 
facM, the groves of lotus-fibrea which were their anas, and the 
multitude of waves which were their brows. Finger-nail scratches 
ike 'the leaps of s hare' on the beautiful womeu^s breaats were 
lovingly bound up, aa it were, by the water with bandages made 
of ro^ of dear foam « Their eyes shone forth white when the 
c^yrinm had been washed off in bathing, like the trembling mass 
of Dec^T when the portion of black poison had been extracted 
from it,*‘ When tbey bad bathed and stood forth, with their 
breasts bearing torrents of water, they seemed as if adorned with 
caknotailfo-birdB in whose months were lotus-fibres with only the 
tips visible.” 

The other three, describing Madanaaundari who was a girl of 
the fu/aia-casle, with their high-flown language seem to have been 
composed with humorous intent (BKM 1. c, 397-399; storv 7 
V8S, 9-11); ; ' 


q»ST,isJH,rfrfi G, Tidrf^idi ed,- 
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Eiiatva bahulatak^pataralotsaTpibhir minbuh 
jasy^ I^vanjaEalilaih praksllitam iTfi ^mbaram ^ 

kfttik^a^pbarotpbala yi vibhramataranigita 
rajakinam iva grhe jata murtimatl nadi 10 

mubiir llla^mitasnijeracchayavyajair didesa ya 
yatroteaye janaeje ^va dbautaclnapatavaltci ” 11 

she bathed the sky ee^med to be lepeatedly wa&hed hy the 
oceans of her chann^ which moanted np in wayes b^aee of the 
toeeing of her creeper-like arms. Her amorous glances like the 
leaping of fiah and her waye-libe coquettish moyements made her 
fieem like a river bom in human form in the house of the washer¬ 
men. She seemed to display again and ag^n a row of shining 
silken doths in the people^a festival pioceaeion by her epoitively 
ffltdling laugh which counterfeited their oolor.^ ** 


Oa *toralol«grpi£il(r QGRSTp ed., *BalU^tMrp^hir P. 

10* 'otph^ ed^r Q, *<jfprai?4 G, P, RST. 

lib EST* •vfrti* P, *4,, dhaut^jama* G. pauiS^hanma* Q. 
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ETJEI CEPS C0M3IENTABY ON WEI-SHIH-ER- 
SHIH-LTJN^ 

GlasBKCB H. HAMTtTOS 

OBESLLTZf CdLLBDE 

Tke TALtJE attadiing to KSiei Chi^s commeatary on transla- 
tion by bis master H&naa Cbnang of Vasnbandhu^a TijaaptimA- 
train$iddbi^ Vimlatika/ is tJiat it shows iia how that work was 
understood in China at the time when the Wei Shih (PH S) or 
Vi Jaap tuna tra system of Buddhist philosophy was put into its 
best form for Chiaese study. In my paper on Heiian Cbuang 
and the Wei Shih Philogophy * I have shown how the noted 
pilgrim-traaslator gained his knowledge from the living masters 
of this philosophy in the India of his day. After his return to 
China Hsuan Ghuaag^ engaged in the exacting task of translating 
the tnany manuscripts brought from abroad, had the organized 
aaaietanee of aumerons scholars and disciples. But he chose K^ei 
Chi in particnlar to reoeire bis explanations of Vasnbandhn^s 
thought while the translations from that philosopher were in prog^ 
resa. This precious material^ delivered first as oral instruction, 
was Written down by K^uei Chi and compiled by him into two 
noteworthy worksp the Ck'^0ng^&i~s^{h-lun^hu-c}ii* and the Wei- 

Pull account has been taken gf the 
former in La Vallie Poussin's recent translation of the Wtng- 
we%-shih~lun* To make some observations concerning the latter 
IB the object of the present paper which Is based upon an examina¬ 
tion of the first half of this commentary undertaken in connection 
With a detailed study of the WeMAiA-ffMAtfe-ifin itself+ 

The whole commentary ia divided into four auctions (^), two 
m a first volume of 110 pages and two in the second of 146 pages, 
making in all a work of S56 pages (Western count) as published 

•« a- + ttiCK. «««:<:» M«as»n!9e 

S 9- 

■ Publ»1iM bj ^|T»ii, UTi la 1925 in the Bibliotliique de L’EooJe den 
Haute* (Parii: Librnirie Ancienne Hoiu>r^ CbaqiDioit) 

•/A05., 61. 2*1.3(11 

' jA HI !i 16 % 16' 

•Tt/*apttB»dtT*fa«Aifci: La Sidihi d* Binan-Ttanff iPeriei Paul Oeu. 
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by the Ki^ng^ Bnddbbt Ptiblisbing Hou^e * As K^uei CbPs com- 
tpeutaries form no part of the Gbinese Tripi^a they must be read 
in indepeudeDt editione. 

Chinese trundations of Yasnbandhu's Vimsatika had been at¬ 
tempted earlier by the Indian Buddhist monks Prajharud and 
Paramirtha in the Wei ( and Cb'en (Ijt) ^ dynasties re- 
speetivelj. The cireumstancee under which Hsiian Chuang now 
made a new and authoritatiTe one in the T*ang () are set forth 
by ESiei Chi in an instructire introductory passage^ Three San¬ 
skrit teits were at hand^ it seems, though they are not specifically 
described.* Comparing these and looking over the former trans¬ 
lations Hsiian Chuang found many deficienciefl in the work of his 
Indian predeeessorSi He knew these could not defend the pro¬ 
found doctrine (of the treatise)/* says E*nei Chi^ the meanidga 
being mostly deficient and erroneous., the tones ($) not being 
sensed clearly^ and the phraaea redundant and rulgar^ not in one 
paasage only but in many, the detaded indication of which would 
be burdensome/** This accounts for the fact that "from the 
beginning {these translations) hare been read rather than studied 
even by thorough scholars!” ** Accordingly, "On the first day of 
the sixth moon in the year Hsiiig-yu ( ^ ^ the first year of the 
Lung-so ( H IS) reign in the Great T^ang Dynasty/* at the Tfi- 
hua-ch*LDg-fu Hall iS IR)i this treatise began again 

to be translated* K^ei Chi* received the meaning and wrote 
it down-*^® On the eighth day of the month the work in all its 
detail was finished* Deletions had been made, the whole put in 
order^ faulty places repaired and deficiencies made good^ When 
we looked over the new book it closely resembled Vasubandhu'a.” 

Hsuan Chuang^s personal part in this task, namely dictating 
the translation and expounding the ideas to Khiei Chi, was limited 

■ Ml M. 

'NanjlD, Catal^ffve c/ the BuddhUi Tripifaka, Nos. 1238 and 1239. 

• To ijflnnecttd with the seventh gXtfaA it is said ^ ^ ■ 

" cempmrltig three Sanskrit texts/' 

“I. i. B. Ml. 

'■Literally, “ received tbe oie*niiip, (rr*»pii*g tbe ^ ^ 
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to the sev^n or eight days mentioDed. Thia had iioportaDt reaults 
for the disciple. ** My master did not regard me as stupid 
K^uei Chi remarks isitli pardonable pride, ^he commissioned me 
to mate manifest his meaning. WMle the translating was going 
on, I leceiTcd his explanations and ont of them compiled a com- 
mentaiy.'* The responsibility was not^ howeTer, without its diffi¬ 
culties. K^nai Chi confesse-s that he did not understand eTerything 
which his honored teacher passed on to him. The time was too 
short to get everything straightened out* " When we came to 
meanings distorted and coufnsed,” he says^ '^^and to expressions 
of remote reference, we let the meanings go until I could get more 
instmction and interpret them at some later time* Bnt,^ he adda 
in elo<}tient Imnent, ** before the taak was Bniahed^ the instruction 
ended, eo that the mysterious source was interrupted and Bowed no 
longer ] the deep soul (of the meaning) remains in the dark for¬ 
ever hidden.^^ We may say that the precions pearl is easily en¬ 
trusted, hnt insight into the treasury of the law is difficult (What 
now remains) is anperficial in meaning and diffuse in style! " 

These words of Khiei Chi warn ua that we may not expect to 
obtain Hauan Chuang^s final understanding of the Wei-s^th-er- 
ahih-lun from the commentary, even though it is compiled of the 
master’s own ntteraiioes. Had the latter been able to give moie 
time to inatnioting Khiei Chi on the interpmtatLDU, it would have 
been a more satisfactory performance from the diiciple^s point of 
view. It is to be regretted, indeed, that Hsuau Chnaug could not 
have composed hsa own comm^mtary on the translation* But there 
were reasons* When we conanlt Hni-li’a Biography of Hsuan 
Chuang we find that from the fifth year of Hsien Ch^ing (Q ^) 
to ae third year of Lung So (H |®), i* e., a* d. 660^663*^* 
Heuan Chnaug was primarily occupied with the tranalation of 
the vast ficripturee of the Pra|n& Flramiti, the Tn-pan^/Vpa-fo- 
the Sokas aJoue of which number two hundred thou- 

“Thi* WQ^rsdM Uke a but 1 JiBTie not bwu mbio to trac?e it 

i is a 
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sand. John Estlin Carpenter haa Temaiked that ** The labonTa of 
Jerome in hia cell at Bethlehem on the Latin rcpdering of the 
Hebrew of the Old Te^ament were child'^B play compared with 
Haiian Chuang^a task m producing this version/' which ia really 
" a group of works eatimaied at twenty-five times the length of 
the whole Bible As the eight days spent on the PFsi-sAiA-tr- 
jAtAJiin occurred in a. D. 661^ which waa the second year of the 
greater enterprise^ we can readily nndersiaiid why Hsiian Chuang 
had no more time to devote to the exposition of the treatise. It Is 
further probable that Hsdan Chnang^ having already in a. d. 65^ 
translated the greater Wei Shih treatisej the Oh^€ng-v?si^shih-lun 
(iftpt 11 Si) /* in which the argnmenta of the systan are set 
forth exhanetiveljj felt less necessity to expand the W&i-shik-er- 
shih-lun^ which is really an elementary treatise, into greater detail. 
Indeed it is evident from the nomerons references to the Ch^eng- 
wei^shih-lun in the commentary before us that Hsfian Chnang's 
exposition of the ideas in the smaller treatise drew upon the detail 
already worked out in the larger one. These oondderations are 
sufficient to justify both the limited time spent on the translation 
of the and hie leaving it to K^ei Chi to 

assemble and organize the material of the commentary by himselL 
So much for the circumstances surrounding the comporation of 
K^ei Chi's Commentary on the Wsi^hih~ier^hih~lun. They were 
not ideal, perhaps, but we may not thinks because the disclpk 
laments his humble abiUty for the task, that be has not left us a 
valuable work. When we advance into the body of the commentary 
we find that he has arranged his material with meticnlous care, 
finding something to say for almost every word and every phrase 
of the text. He tells ua that Yasubandhu wrote the Yimfiatika 
first and the Trimfiika second^ a bit of information which I have 
not encountered elsewhere. He does not dte evidence for the state- 
mentj so we are unable to tell whether it is a valid tradition trans¬ 
mitted from India or an inference by Esuan Chuang from the 
character of the lileratnre. If it is true then we are closer to Vasu- 
bandfau'fl original fonnulation of hia idealism in the Yimaatika 
than in the Trimsiki, K'uei Chi further points out that tiie 
Yimfiatika has Vasnbandhn'a own comment added to the twen^ 
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Ter$e«> whereas the Trinisikft, although more advanced techuicallj^ 
consists of verses only, comments having been added by others. He 
reminds ns Inrthcr that the purpose of the YiiMntika is to meet 
the ob]eotionfl of outsiders^ a fact which makes it useful for a first 
study of the doctrine. 

In the X^rge Buddhist Encyclopedia™ edited by Ting Fu-pao 
( T S fit) we are informed that K*aei Chi learned five Indian 
languages. Our present commentaiy bears evidence of his knowl¬ 
edge of Sanskrit only. In making definite reference to Sanskrit 
terms K'uei Chi uauBllj transliterates into Chinese fK>uiids before 
giviog their meanings I have not gone into the question of the 
pronunciation of Chinese words at the T^ang Dynasty capital in 
Hsiian Chuang^s time. It is possible that a careful study of the 
question would reveal a doser agreement with the Sanskrit sounds 
than we are able to detect in our pronuneiatione today. Examples 
of K^uei Chi^e ueuage are aa follows: 


Sanskrit Transliteration, 
ft 3? ; p'i-jo-ii 

S 4p ife ; p'ing-shik~chut 
idstra ; ^Ae-^ 42 >-crA,u-lu 

svapnavat 9 $$ ; sun^h^n-fa 

pudgala II 4$ flp K; pa-t'e-chia-lo 


Meaning. 
shih 
9^.; u>ei 
^ "t"; er ifi-tA 

m; run 

■f ju menff 

IK ^ 111 


Throughout the cotqmcntary there is constant reference to other 
schools of Buddhiatic thought whose arguments Yasubandhu^a 
veraes are meant to refute^ The orgind Sanskrit text of Vasn- 
bandhu makes explicit mention of the VaiSe^ikae and Vaibh^ikaa 
only; and that reference ia limited to the passage refuting both the 
atomic and the unitary coneepta of the structure of an external 
nniverse.^ But K*uei Chi^e comrocntary traces every refuted posi¬ 
tion to its origin in specific schools or^ in a few cases, to the naive 
notions of the man on the street. In the first half of the commen¬ 
tary we find mention of specific schools together with their posi¬ 
tions on certain questions aa follows: 

A.p. aSSBeti. 

« a« SyWRin t/vi^s editian pf Vijaaptlm&tratAAjdcilL^ 1025 , p, a, third 
liM from bottom; R.nd p. T, tenth line from ttie lop. 
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1, Sarrostividins ( lHH ^ ) = 0“t*^ objecU eiist as well 

as mind,** 

2. gunya(ti)™dins ( ^ IL Sf* lE ) ^ LcLner mind as well as eb- 

jecta do not exist. 

Apart from mind there 
ftre no distmct merital 
actiTitiefi. 

lufertial gnarda etc. are 
true sentient beinga. 

The substance of outer ob¬ 
jects is one thing. 

There is no combining to^ 
gether of several atoms- 
Same contention as Maha- 
aanghikaa aboye+ 

In method of exposition the commentary draws abundantly upon 
other Buddhist literature containing the doctrines of the Wei SMh 
School. Quotations and referencea occur frequently. In the first 
half of the work there ia a full dozen of autras and fistraa which 
are made to yidd their contribution. Listed in the order of their 
appearance in Nanjio^a catalog they are as followu. 

1. Hna-yen-ching 

Avatainsakasutra. Nanjio Ho. S7 

2. Leng-ch^ieh-ching ( gj §0 H)- 

Lankavatarasutra. " No, lTS-6 


■*Ct ^ foUawxng for tte severRJ fieliodsj 

(B j 6 s se j3t ^ I* at ^ ^ * 

Th# BJiny referenow to otlier Kbooli slow th.t ia HsiLin Choaivr'* tlm® 
traditioDal uienioriM of n riei intelUeta.] .anronipent in wtifib th. 
Tiiid«tikA «ro« w&t still pn*rwd. The Ssnaluit test Itself, teking 
this for granted, dw* not .top to .pecifj- the opponent., ud etmKquentljr 
mt uueuliglittiDiid. 


3. Sautr^tikaa ( 

4. Mab&safigliikas ( ^ ^ > : 

5. V«ife§ikas { Eft 14 Bi IS of 

Q, Saiumat^yae (IE M ^ > 

7. VaibbfisikaB ( lit BS ) : 

8 . Vat^putrfyas ^|S) i 
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3. Chieb-sheiti'iiii-ching ( jH ^ : 

S&ndhinjrtnocanasutra. " 

4. Shc-ta-gbeng-luD-Ebih A ^ ^ i^) ; 

HahSyaa<i9amparigrahfl>»u!trA.vy5]fTijB " 

5. Kuan'So-yuaii'jiiaii-ltm (|% J9f ^ m : 

Alajnbanapratyayfidhy&QBi^^a. '* 

e. Sbe-ta-aieng-liin ^ ^ Ift) : 

ilBhayauasariiparigrahalastTa- ^ 

T. SMlj-ti-chiiflg4Tin ('f* ^ ^ - 

DafiabhumikaaiitTa-afifltra. ** 

8- Pn-ti-ching4tiii (ft ^ ffi a): 

Buddhabhumi^utra-fiafltTtu " 

9. Cb‘eDg-»ti^hiliJim (J^ Pt sS S): 

Yijuaptimatratofliddliiffistrft. “ 

10. Pien-dmng-piendon ifi x 

Uadbjantavibhags^Etia. " 

11. Pien-chung-pieii-lim.flimg (jjjl tf* j§ ; 

MadhjHntavibMgaiastra (Tetees). “ 

13 . Chii-she-lEiii ^ : 

AbhidharmaJc nfctfitat ra " 


Wo. 847 
No. 1171 
No. 1173 
No. 1183 
No. 1194 
No. 1195 
No. 1197 
No. 1344 
No. 1845 
No, 1357 


In addition to the citation ol these smptaiee, the method of 
commentarial expoBition farther employs an^ysia of the arguments 
mth the tools of technical logic. In connection with the explana¬ 
tion of the first sentence of the treatise, K‘uej Chi quotes from the 
Nyayamukha of the logician Bign^a and thereafter makes uee of 
such terms as the following in quite the technical sense of thnf 
treatiBe as translated by Hsuan Chaang.* 

Neng-li-neng-p'o (fife Jijr H j* ) ; proof and refntatioa. 

l^g ( ^ ): proposition, 

Lr-tsang { ^ ^ ); to fonnalate a proposition (lay down a propo¬ 
sition). 

Kao-shih (ii^);faU8cy. 

Hsien-liang ( ig j|) ; evidence of direct perception. 


H ^ :E S R Sfr ;f;NaBiiD, No. 1224. Thj, work Jim been re. 

^ « "» JfoteKoIirw =wr 

fanilr ete* AiuUSwimio, 1$ Belt^ Heidilberg, 1D30, 
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Pi-liacg ( It fi ) - infereiiw^ 

Li-liang (i D : to ot eetabliah proof- 

LiaDg-yim (M^)* logically ^pealdng, speaking in terma of 

proof etc. 

We cannot saj that K^nei Chi^s commentary adds directly to oar 
knowledge of Buddhiat formal logic. But it can be instnictive aa 
ahowing concretely how the Chinese debaters conceived, of its 
method in the prooese of actual argnmentation* It ia beyond the 
Bcope of paper to enter discussion concerning the aabject matter 
of the as handled bj K^ei Chi, Eesnlls of 

that study will be set forth more appropriately in the presentation 
of an translation of the itself- 


THE MANHAIC GOD PTAHIL 

Gael H. Hraeltno 
Yale Usiversitt 

O.VB OF T«B Q 08 t interesting figures of the Msudaie pantheon 
is that of the god Ftahil. Icteresi attaches to him readily because 
of his prominence in the bulky Tolumcs of the M andean texts, and 
becaw of the ^certainty which etiU exists to-day with regard to 
the interpretation of his person and liU origin- Since the days 
when western scholars first began to concern themsclTea with the 
Mandean traditions, one thing has rantinually been erident about 
Ptahil, namely that ho is the Mandaic demiurge, the creator of 
the presoDt cosmos. Two questions, upon the answer to which the 
final interpretation of his person and his origin dcpenda, hare, 
howerer, never been satisfactorily answered. These questions are: 
(1) Is Ptahil. like the demiurges of other svncretistic faiths, essen¬ 
tially an « evil deity”? {3) What is the etymology and the mean¬ 
ing of his n^e, and what light has the name to shed upon the 
problem of his origin and identity? 

These two qn^ions have in the past received a disturbing variety 
of angwm. Wilhelm Brandt evolved the conception that Ptahil 
was originally an evil power, which, under the influence of develop¬ 
ing monotheism, was gradually freed of its dualistic associationa 
find identified with a beneficent creative agent (Gabriel Sh'liha), 
nntil there remained of its older evil self only the name proper to 
it at the beginning.' Ey contrast, Karl Kessler maists- “Dieses 
ist nrsprunglich gewias ein guter Gott, aber da die alte mandiische 
^pekuktion die Weltschopfung bald als ein Work dcr guten, bald 
^ esnea der bwen Gewalten ersieht, so schwankt sein Charakter- 

bild je^ in der Geachichte”* The two views are evidentlv 
motaaliT eiclufiv^, 

™p6ct to the Dame Ptahil, a similar diversity of opinion 
exists Smoe the days of ITorberg, whose etymologiesa enterprises 
were for the most part exceedin gly unhappy, and up to the daya of 

leipsig, is««. pp. 3S.S7, 4S-55. 

1»03. p.7m Sm Manda^r, vnl. XU. 
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EessleTj the wafi interpreted bs one of simple Aiaiuaie origiii, 
composed of the two elements HKnC and ^'1?, and MgEifying " Qod 
opened”.* This etymology, simple as it is satisfying, meets with 
one difficulty, that of explaining why a creatire agent of the evil or 
good order should be called ** God opened ", in other words what 
may be the relation of the deity's name to its character and func* 
tioD. Ifow it is of cooTse well known that in the Mandsic dialect 
the Tcrb riNDO = DH© signifies " create The name might thns 
with equal propriety signify “ God creates", which in application 
to a demiurge would be eminently fitting. But the nse of nns in 
the sense of create is itself so nnusnal as to require explanation. 
Has it eToIred from the use of the expression Dn^ ™ 

how can thin expression he applicable to the creation of the cosmos ? 
To these questions no answer has yet been giTen. The sense of 
the name Ptahil, where its Aramaic origin is assumed, thus re* 
Tnflins ohsenre. 

The diffiealty which will be felt at this point has led Lidrharsld 
to conjecture that the name is not essentially Aramaic but a com¬ 
bination of FfaA, the name of the Egyptian deify, and the word 
or The Egyptian Ptah, originally a metalworker, later 
became the demiurge to the dweDers of the IJUe valley. The 
Mandaic use of the word nnS in the sense “create" he considers 
a modification of nn© in the sense of “engrave", the transition 
being effected in connection with the change in the status of the 
god Ptah from that of a metalworker to that of a creator.* 

Two significant facts make it quite impossible to accept ^s 
ingenious interpretation. The first is that analogona Biblical 
names, one the name of a person “ Yah has opened {the 

womb) V the other the name of a valley " God 

‘Xorberg, yoMfuvtw, towe V, OnoniMtiMa, IBlT, »t* vu«; 

KcMler* up. cjLp p. 100, 4546» 

"Cf. M. Berllo, 1030, p. acstt An 

ln»Un« iFiJl be found in th-e baptSflmBJ liturgy, p. ^4, 

■1)5^ i^QkaniMhusk der ifaiMfSo', toL IT, Criewu, IBIS, p. Xtril, uad 
J^and. Lit., pp. ni-rai, 

■ 1. ChroD. 24 , cf, M, Noth. Die iwm^itiiehen PenonrnnAjne^, Stutt¬ 
gart, 1028, p. 17B. 
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(or mfikes wide)",^ ate both intelligible withont t&corme to eodi an 
bypothesi^j and farm^lh an a priori likelihood of the Aramaio 
derivation. The second is that for the syncretistic period and par¬ 
ticularly lor the sjneretifftfl of Syria and Mesopotamia the Egyptian 
god Piah and the eoamogony which he represents were virtually of 
no fiigniheance. It ia nsnallj a Semitic figure^ the Yahwe of Ihe 
Old Testament or a fallen Sophia who is made responsible for 
creation in the later period, iteconrae shonld therefore be taken to 
an Egyptian deity only when all other possibilities have been fully 
tjthausted. Besides it is much more logical to explain the name 
Ptahil from the peculiar use of the verb rinPj than to adopt the 
reverse course of procedure. 

Facing the two questionsj the answers to which have caused eo 
mneh difficulty^ we are inclined to believe that to answer the drat 
(is Ptahil an evil deity?) withont previously having answered the 
second (what is the significance of hie name?) is impoasibie and 
methodologically incorrect 

What the Mandaio texts have to tell ns about the origin of the 
plan of creation and about PtabU^s relation to the celestial powers 
subsequent to the performance of the act of creation is confusing 
and often quite contradictory. In hooke 1 and II of the Eight 
Ginza the plan of creation is conceived by the snpreme God, here 
called the Sing of Light* In book III on the contrary it arisfifl 
in the mind of the “ second oue Joshaminj a power occupying as 
it were a lower level of the heavenly realma.* It owes its origin to 
the fact that Joshamin on his level does not possess the luxurions 
EDTironment of which the supreme deity (here called ^*Life **) can 
boast. In book 1 creation is aetnally effected either by the word of 
God himself/* or by hia agent Gabriel Sh’liha. In book ni the 
plan is transferred to the mind of Joshamin^s offsprings Abatur, 
and actually cousmnmated by his son Piahil. Ptahil's operationa 

^ JofhiiA IS, Up cl, Gtn, S, ar 

fifcr Behais odsr dm ffrwt Bvch. Mandder, trmni, br SI 
LidiWskip 1»Z5, p. U, 28ff., p. 33, Iff, 

*<}insa, p, 78, ^-28. 

p. 15 , Der luahe LiebtkOaig ^turb da# Wort atm, da 

eatitasd J^lbbei Ding duith Kin W<trt. 
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here tieitbar desired or approved by the sapreiae God^^ and 
may possiblj hava been con^dered the lestilt of a revolt*® 

Ftahil^s own relatioDG to the celeetia] powers in the period snbse- 
qneot to the act of creation are also described in contradictoiy 
terras. In one group of passages we are told that big ereationj 
his house (the world), is taken from him^ that he ia fettered and 
imprisoned in one of the stars (the guardhouses of s^Ticretiam) 
until the world shall have passed away, and that a curtain is 
dropped to separate him from Abatur and the other heavenly 
powers.®" In another gronp of passages we find that be has been 
forgiven bis deed and has been appointed by the agents of the 
supreme deity to be its regent of the established world oider*®^ 
Orientalists, officials of state^ and miEsionarics who haTe come 
into direct contact with the Mandeans in Mesopotamia are unani' 
moue in deelaring them monotheistic in their outlook at the present 
time and fig far back as the seventeenth century.®* Prom the fact 
that the sect survived the Mohammedan era its would appear likely 
that the Mandeana succeeded in being classed among the dhimmi^ 
possibly as or of the Sabeana, from which it would seem to follow 
that they were at that time believed to Ehare the true revelation 
and the monotheism belonging to it. From these facts and proba- 
bilitiee it can be and baa been argned that those passages in which 
creation is conettrumated fit the behest of the snpreme God, and 
in which the demiurge ie the authorized representative of the 
iupreme god within the cosmic order^ are the eipresfiiong of the 
Mandaic faith in the later jjeriod of ita development. The oorol- 
lary to this is that such sectioTia of the Ginza fie reflect a tension 
between Ptahil and the god or imply that creation was 

undesirable to the latter, represent the older^ original Mandaic 
theology^ Hence PtfibU is made out to be an evil dem]nTgs+ 

Tet two difficulties arise which do not permit this line of argu¬ 
ment to become utterly convinedng^ In the flrst place we have 

CKtixd, p. BB| 7-S ; Stei^ frOiier siif Wdt herab, bevor die Oihru ta 
blaolcet name for all leMr hMTetJy belnga) dahlii^eheEL und etwan tun dw 
mr HU* hlMlich usd udkIiSUt und dem nlcbt rcclit ^ . , ut, 

Cf, the TIM of ** aulrOhrerifiche Thtron ** to describe JoebaaiA 
p* Ta* £3. 

^* GinzA, p. aaSp £1-38, p. 105, 11-lS, 
p, M-10, pp. 364~MT. 

“ Brsndt, Mand, Mel, p. 56 gives m pirtial lift of batiiumiiH. 
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no goarAntee tJi&t tbe dnalism wliicli has defiiiitely aSeci^d the 
character of the Mandate faith at one stage in ifa deTelopment^ is 
actually to be associated with the ultimate origioa of that faiths 
Coneeivably the period^of duahstic leaning^ might be a pasaing 
clement in the evolution of a religion both the beginning and the 
later ends of which are monotheistic. In the second place the 
traditions to the effect that Ptahil ia the son of a beneficent power 
Abatnr are so strong, miiform and nncontradicted that it ia difi- 
cult to think of him as essentiaUy setanic eyen when hia act of 
creation is described as unwelcome to the supreme deity. In 
character he approitlmates^ at his worst, only the laUen angels or 
the revolting Lncifer, and not the deminrgic arehons of Mani* 
eheiam. 

If it be ditficult to explain the contradictiDna contained in 
the texts which tell about PtahiVs relation to the divine pleroma, 
hy the assumption of a primitiye dualism, it will he equally difS- 
cult to RTgne on general grounds that the Mandeaus were originally 
monotheistic in tiieir leanings and that as creator Ptahil thus 
belongs originally to the heavenly hierarehy. A thorongh-going 
monotheism in the age of ^ncretiMU would be rather an unii&nal 
phenomenon. In distinction from others who have busied them¬ 
selves la passing with the problem of the god Ptahil^ we therefore 
choose to leave the question^ is he an evil deity, unanswered for the 
moment, and to seek from the analysis of the name and its connota¬ 
tions an objective basis for the intcTpretation of his character. 

The name Ptahil, though it has analogies in the Hi^nn© and 

of the old Testament previonsly Tcferred to^ is by no 
means common in the later era. Outside the Mandaic texts we 
have to date only one actual occurrence^ namely in the Diman of 
Puba ben EH *A^^g iii the passage ! 


Und frSgt mich ans, wie viele Jahr* ich alt sei ? 

Ich sprach: blieb ich mx Leben, alt wie Hiel, 

Oder so lang wie Nhh* zur Zeit FitahTa (J&Ubi) 

A]g Pelsen sich erweichten wie der Lehmstoff , . 

” XLVl, IS-IS, trauH. by W, Aklwdt, E&rUi], 1S04. Rtferenee wm first 
mude to thiM paEwgft by Brandt. GdttiUM, 1895, 

p. n, 3. - 
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Clearly Fitahl is here the guardian deity or the heros eponymo^ 
of one of the ages of the worid^e history. This age marked by 
longevity, by the plasticity of the creative substance, and by Koah 
as one of its important personages, can scarcely be any other than 
the veiy first age of human and cosinic history. In the later Orient 
the eponymos of the paradisiacsl age is natially Yima or Jauishid. 
It is therefore to he expected that Bousset, arguing from the Biwan 
of the Arabic poet, should suggest that the Mandean Ftatul is in 
fact none other than the Iranian In support of this identi¬ 

fication he adduces the obseTrationa that both Ptahil and Yima 
enter into relations irith eril pow'ors (dhflvos), and that both ex¬ 
perience a faU from grace by reason of this rdationship* To this 
We might add that both are expected to be tbc rulers of the faith¬ 
ful in the new paradise at the end of time.^“ 

Interesting as the similarities between the two figures are, and 
ready as one must be to admit that the figure of Yima msy 
secondarily have influenced that of Ptshil -{the assinoilatioTi being 
the basis for the erudite substitution of Ptahil for Jamebid in 
the verse of the Arabic poet), it is difEcnlt to believe that in 
Tima we have the due to the origin of the Mandaic demiurge. 
Two observations need to be recorded in this connection. First, the 
figure of Yima fumiahes no tangible basis for the aasumption by 
Ptahil of a demiurgic rfile. Second the Iranian eponymoa gives 
no explanation of the origin of the name Ptahil other than that 
contained in the unwarranted assumption that, by reason of his 
association with the early ages of the world, he could become a 
demiurge, and completely ignores the question bow the verb nnS 
ever came to be employed in the sense of “ create We are there¬ 
fore inclined to dismiss the reference to Ptahil in Biiba hen 
BPAg^g as being of no primary importance for the problem of 
the origin and identity of the llandaic demiurge, and thas return 
to the Mandaic texts themselves in seeking the solution of this 
problem. 

The starting point for this search wiQ neceasardy he found in 
the narrative of PtahiPs evocation. Keporied in the Ginxa in the 
form of a prophecy and its fulfillmeot, the story goes: 

dfr GottLngfnn 190T+ pp. 3Bfl-3S8. 

For FUtil ef, (hnem, p. 31^. 5-$; Er wird K^ntg der IJtliraa graAsnt 
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Eb {das Lebeu) , , , oftenbarte mir (Hibil) und spradi 
an mir: Hibil;, remer Josbamia hat drei Sohoa 

g^BchaffeD. Ein^r tod ihaen bewahrt das Nest eeioer ElteiHj 
einer urohni bei eeinem Vater, eioer^ jener AbathuT, gebt 
in jene Welt ia der du geve&ea biat. Et siebt eem Gesicht 
im sehwarzen Wasser^ tind eeiB Abbild tmd S6bu wird ibm 
ails dem Bchwar^n Wasaer gebildet^ 

Ala daa Leben^ mein Vater, so aprsch^ staod Abathnr 
aufj bihiete das Tor, scbante ia das schwarzc Wasse?^ mid 
Id deraelben Stimde wurde eein Abbild im schwaizea 
Wasser gebildet. Ptahil wnrde gebildet und stieg zma 
Greasort empor, Abathur sah prafend Ptahil an imd 
sprach zn $eiiiem Sobne Ptahil: Komra, konmip Ptahilj dn 
bifit es den icb im sebwarzen Wasser geschant habe+^“ 

At first glance it might appear as thongb this passage^ taken by 
itself^ would larnieh the cloe to the origin of the name Ptahil. 
His birth is here directly connected with the "opening” of the 
gate of heaven, through which Abatur looks out when evoking bis 
son from the water. A noniber of considerations^ some of them 
of fundamental importance in our estimation^ re^jaire the rejection 
of this easy solution. The opening of the gate of heaven, for one 
tbingj ia a thoroughly commonplace act, endlessly repeated in the 
narratives of the Gin^, and one which by reason of its casual 
nature, would hardly be of stiJEcient significance to be made the 
basis of Ptahil^s name. Nor ia the act to which Fiahil owes hia 
origin the fir^ instance of the opening of the heavenly gate. In 
the very passage juat quoted we are told that Hibil dest^ded to 
the world of murky water, the reference being to his primordial 
conflict with the powers of darkness, a late form of the Tismat 
myth, recorded in book Y of the Ginza. This descent must also 
have been preceded by the opening of the gate of heaven. More 
important, in our estimation, is the consideration that Gie term 
employed in the name Ptahil and in the corresponding ex¬ 
pression, " God opened ”, can hardly he applicable to Abatur here 
designated as the father of the demiurge. Abatur distincdy 
belongs to the low^ of the two levels of heavenly exiatenoe (he is 
the son of Joshamip), and to our knowledge W is nsed only of 

p. ns, 34 . 174 , a. 
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beings of the oppermoat lerel (so Hihil and Shithil for instance). 
Finally, we we inclined to snppoae that the person called Ptahil 
will hardly be the product of the act of opening, whatever that act 
may have been, but rather the opener himself. 

Onr interest in the paesage dealing with the origin of Ptahil 
lies aa yet entirely in the sphere of the information which it 
affords of the birth of divine beings generally. It is a fact, insuffi¬ 
ciently regarded in the earlier discussions of the Mandean theology, 
that the evocation of divine beings here follows a very definite and 
precisely formulated process. The process may be described as 
one in which the paternal power takes his stand over or at a body 
of water, regards his image in the water, extends to it his right 
hand, grasps the right hand of the image which has of course 
moved toward the extended right hand of the mirrored person, 
calls to the image, and raises it up out of the water by the hand. 
In evidence of this fact we offer here, in addition to the statement 
about Ptahil's origin, only reference to the constancy of the image 
relationship between father and son among the members of the 
divine pleroma,” and a passage from the ninth book of the Bight 
Ginza where the supreme deity directs its offspring: 

Auf, ziehet hinsns znm PiriawisJordan, und cu den 
Wogen des Wassers, ersinnet nnd mfet hervor einen Sohn, 

Sie (his offspring) erboben sich, mgen znm Piriawia- 
Jordan nnd zn den Wogen des Wassers hinans, sie eraannen 
und, riefen hervor den einzigen Sohn, dessen Gestalt nicbt 
vergeht. , . 

It is this process iu which we have the basis for the whole of the 
Mandaic baptismal liturgy. The snbmergence of the neophyte in 
the water of baptism, iiie gesture of giving the right hand of 
Kushte, the conception of rw*?, the use of the word ttnpK’Kp 

to dewribe the act of acceptance into the Mandaic community by 
baptism, and the interpretation of baptism as rebirth, are all 
motivated by the fact that baptism reenacta the evocation of divine 

nMauds d'Haiie the inige of the pod Life: (Kiu«, p, V7T, 32, Hibil th* 
imape of hia fathsr: fbU., 31. Cf. further tbs “ Eegistcr” to Lida* 
bardti'a trunlatioa of the Ginra ewe oooe: Abhild, 
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beiogs, thus makmg it possible for tbe neoph^ in baptism to 
become a partaber of tbe divine life and its blessings. 

A later developmeDt in tbe conception of the erocation of divine 
beings has made the " image ”, which in tbe story of PtshU's birth 
is still impersonal until it is raised from tbe water, the female 
pared™ of the paternal deity and the mother of the evoked off¬ 
spring.^^ In this form tbe conception is shared by the Kookeans 
of whom Bar Khoni tells. As translated by Fognon the account 
reads; 

lls disent que Dieu . . . s'assit snr les eaux, lea regards 
et y vit sa propre image; qu’il ^tendit la main, la prit, en fit 
SB compagne, eut dea rapports avec elle St engendia d'eUe 
une foule de dieux et de d^esses.^* 


The acceptance by the Handeans, and by the Eoukeans as well, 
of this particular view of tbe evocation of ^vine beings will hardly 
be entirelj fortuitous. Unique conceptions such as this are usually 
rooted in some premise of the whole system and it is in endeavor¬ 
ing to follow through to the ultimate premises of the doctrine that 
We find an answer to the question of the origin and significance of 
the name and the figure of Ptahil. 

Bar Eboni in the earlier part of his narrative concerning the 
Koukeans, a part not previously quoted here, gives the ultimate 
premise of the conception of divine evocation hdd in these circles. 
He says : 

lls disent que Uieu naquit de la mer situfc dans la terre 
de lumi^re, qn’ils appeUent la mer ^veillde . . . et que 
la mer de Itmu^re et la te rre sont plug anciennes qtie Dieu j 
qne lorsque Dieu naquit do la mer ^veCl^e 51 s'assii snr les 
cam . . ,** 


The tbeogauy to which reference is here made by Bar Khoni 
was at one time held by the Mandeana. Some traces of it are still 
to be found in the Gi nga and in the Mandaie liturgies. Two pas- 


“ So Dmqtli-Hdije i« the bother of Joshsattn, p. 290, 

BWNJoifM d€t (Toitpee df ffActmMr, Paris, 1SP9, pp. 209- 
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sftges ane of psrticfnlar dguificetiioe in this connection. Both speak 
of the mpreme deity aa a term possibly strange at first 

glance* yet fnUy establiEhed in its application.^^ The first of these 
passages reads: 

Die grosse Fmcht enirtand, 
imd in ihr der Jordan. 

Der grosse Jordan entslandj 
nnd es entstand das lebende Wasser* 

Es entstand das glinisende, prangeade Wasser. 
and ana dem lebcnden Wasser bin ich^ das Leben^ 
entstaadaii. 

Ich, das Iieben entstand* 
nnd alsdann entstanden aUe TJthraa.^* 

The statement ooatained in this passage is in the main intelligible 
vithont ftirther comment. The snpreme deity ia bom from the 
heavenly Jordan^ the mer irbidi flows through heaven, the one 
from which all other heavenly beings are prodaoed and the one in 
the lower terrestrial reachea of which the faithful are bapti^i^ed^ 
The one ohscnre element of the passage is the reference to the fact 
that the Jordan comes from the great “ fruit This requires 

elucidation by refereoco to the second of the two important pas- 
eages bearing upon the theogonj. This second passage reads: 

Pirjawis, der grosse Jordan des ersten Lebeus. der ganz 
Heilungen ist^ fiamnit wie Glanz im Taaoa (tiJttn). Als das 
Leben flaminte* als das Leben emporfcam dnreh den groeaen 
Olanz, der darin flammt, stieg das Leben empor nnd grfin- 
dete eine Shkina iiber dem Tanna. Der (flanz erhifete sidi* 
und das Tanna schmok* Wasaer wnrde geechaffen nnd 
das Leben fand Bestand (K^n CH'HpDK) in seinem eignen 
Wasser. . . . Das Leben stellte das Leben (itsdf?) im 
Waaser anf. . . 

This passage contains some rather ohscure elements* yet it nn^ 
donbtedly refers to the same event to which the Ginza passage 
preTiondy qnoted refers, namely the moment o^ the emergent of 

“Brsndtp J/on^. p. IT; Kewler, op. dU p- 

^ &ins<L, p. T3p 10-26. 
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the d^ity *'Life" frotn the waters of the heawnlj JotdaUp It 
tdds to the previoua passage the detail that the Jordan cornea fronij 
or represents m a molten fown^ the Tartna within which were 
Originally contained “ splendor (an effnilgenoe Or radiance 

like the diTioe Sofa or hvareaa) and the deity Ufe itaelf. The 
important point for ua in thia contest ia the meaning of the word 
analogona in the present passage to the of the previous 
one. The word itself ie not founds to onr knowledge, ontside of 
Mandaic writ Lidsbarski*e attempt to esplain it as an abhrevia- 
tioH of is most certainly wrong,^ One would normally sup- 
ftose it to he a noun formed by the nae of the pielix n from the 
common root r\M . It would in this case be analogous with 
Mandaic and like it would signify a vessel or container. How 
the oriental imagination came to call this ‘"'container*' within 
which there eiieted the germ or seed of " Life " a fruit, will not be 
difBcnlt to comprehends 

JTow it is oar conjecW that this "container^ or “fmit” 
from 'which the eupretne deity And the heavciilT Jordfln emerged, 
Tvpresenta the cosmic egg well known from the oriental theogonie* 
of Endemus and ^locho? and from the orphic theogony, all re¬ 
ported by Damascius**® The arguments which may be advanced in 
favor of this hvpotheaig inclade among others the following: (1> 
The word literally “white of egg", but in the Mandaic 

dialect the egg itaelf, is frequently used by the Msudeane to denote 
the plane from which heavenly beings arise and in which they 
Iive.“ This IB probably a reminiscenoe of the fact that the supreme 
eity originally proceeded from an egg. The basis for the exten- 
become apparent shortly. {3> One passage 
ot the Ginza a^dly nates and synonymoue. 

ere Man da d Haije declares to the supreme heavenly powers: 


Ich will mich aufmaohen und den Schatzh alter, euren 
vaj Pfiatise, die ihr gepflanzct. das Abbild, daa ihr 
_habt aus eurem Verstecir. eurem Ei, aus jenem 

’■ ■'fiiwi. p. ifl, n. ^ 
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Jordan^ Oir kmgei^geii . - ^ j aus dem Tanna und der 
AdeT eiirca Ortea mfen/* 

(3) Tbc ijaagery of the theogonj which speaks of the presence in 
the "container" of "splendor" and of the fluid which becomes 
the heawtdy Jordan^ a stream of " white water recalls nothing 
so much as the yolk aod the white of an egg. We assume in this 
connection that the Mandsic use of for the egg proper 

deriTcs from the fact that the deity^ representing the or jolk^ 
actuallj emerges through the white waters ” of the Jordan, which 
become the egg per se as pars pro to to. Since all later evocations 
in the divine pleroma are also produced from the Jordan, it is 
poasibic to aec how they can be said to come from aUo. 

Two conclusions, both of them eontributing extensively to the 
cUrifleation of the coniusion which has obtained with respect to 
the original oonstitation of the diYine pleroma and the nature of 
the process of creation in Mandaic theologyp notarally follow when 
we postulate at one step in the development of the Mandaic faith 
the acceptance of this theogony. The first is that to the pleroma 
associated with our theogony belong only the supreme god " Li fe ”, 
Manda d'Haijc (his hypostatic reason)^ Knsh^ (troth aa the 
directive force of his reason and hie actions), and the Uthraa (the 
angelfl, literally^ the riches of his wifidom or reason). Other 
heavenly beinga have been introdneed into this hieratehy to recon¬ 
cile it with tte beliefs current in earlier or later stages of the 
development of the Mandean faith. So the Hibil-Shithil-Anosb 
group, together with Joahamin have becii introduced into the hier¬ 
archy to coordinate it with a prior^ PalestimaD stage in Mandaic 
devel0pident+ and Abater, literaUv "the man with the acalee", 
and none other than the IrsniaJi Eashnu, to accommodate it to 
the ^hsequent Iranian influence*** The second conclnaion is that 
the whole of the pmeea^ of cosmogony ia but the continuation of 
the process begun in the theogony, and that it consists of the 
minghng of the two heavenly elements "radiance " and " water", 
released by the opening of the egg. with the analogous elements 


p. tSO, alt451, 4. 

p. la, 1545J Dl« JordsBc d^r Lichweltca sind roll wei-iaefi 

WaawrSr 

■*For the etymology of Abatur cf, LSd^iarskl, n, xxik. 
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contAiiied m the "burning water” of the foul prijuordial deep, 
And^ 08 the downwerd dow of the heAtenlj Jordanj onee it has 
been released from the egg, and the ubiquitous radiation of the 
hearenlj " brilliance are of themaelTea automatic^ eo the whole 
process of their mingling with the elemenia of the deep and the 
consequent formation of the cosmic order are Tirtuallj automatic. 
It is only the creation of man in which the dmne reason plays a 
apecial parL*® 

These condufiionSj if for the moment they be accepted^ and of the 
utmost importance in e 3 q>laming the Mandaic use of nr\& in the 
senie of "create” and in clarifying the origin of the god Ptahil. 
In the days when the theogony with which we have concerned 
ourselyes was an element of the living faith of the Mandeana^ 
there was one and only one act of "opening” sufficiently im* 
portant to affect the vocabulary and notnencIatuTe employed by the 
sect This was the opening of the But the opening of KJMH 

was eo ipso alao the beginning of the process of creation, the crea¬ 
tion of the heavenly hierarchy and of the cosmic aystem. On this 
basig we can nnderstand how nns " to open ” came to be used in 

the sense of “create”. The deity associated with the pnocess of 
creation under the name " God opened ” can then have 

been none other than the supreme god himflelf, who opened the 
egg and issued forth from it thereby giving a beginning to the 
process of cosmogony. Ptahil in his original form^ is then the 
fiupreine deity in his particular function as creatorp a beneficent 
and not an evil power. 

ft is a far ciy from the eaTlieat^ postdated use of the 
Hahil as a faoctfonal reference to the supreme god, to the 
demiarge Plahil of the existing' Manduc tcits. Yet if we take into 
BCMMt the facts that hare keen established and the stresma of 
dtisJis^c indneDce playing upon the MandeanB in their later Meso¬ 
potamia!) ennrooraent, the changes that hare come about will be¬ 
come entirely intellf^le. Dualism demands that the creator and 
the deity be differentiated. By transforminff the modalis- 

tic Ptehil into a separate hypostasia and moTing this hTpostasis 
M far down the Ime of erecation as possible, tbe older moriotheisiii 


oot «-clastea. wDIch .pa« d« 

not permit me to pr««,t 1 l,„p* te offer lo a poHicsti™. 
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TBS accanuuodsted to the Deeds of a later period. Where the 
tradltioiis telling about the aeeeptibility of Ptahire cioation and 
about his subsequent relationa to deity fluctuate, we see the Ifitei 
Mandeans endeaToring BimultaneouHly to copy the dualiatic atoriea 
of the fettered archons of Manicheism, and to preserve the cod- 
tinuity of their own traditional rcli^ua belief. 

One particular item, that of PtaMl'a subsequent idationfibip, as 
son, to Abatnr requires additional explanation. According to all 
the canons of dualUm, Ptabil as demiurge bdonga outside the 
actual boundary line of the pleroma during the process of area' 
tion and during the era of cosmic existence. This fact was given 
to begin with. On the other hand Abatur, the Iranian Ra^n, 
belongs at the very portal^of the heavenly world. In the Iranian 
traditiona he sits at the Cinvat bridge weighing the souls of the 
departed in the balance and admitting the faithful to the spiritual 
world. What is more natural under the conditions obtaining in 
a dnalistic environment, than that Abatur as the one nearest the 
outer extremities of the divine refilm, should be placed in an imme¬ 
diate and personal relationship to the demiurge who normally 
ranks highest in the order of those powers within the cosmic 
realm. The collocation made simple the transition from the world 
of existence to the world of causation, a transition which proved 
so to all those who like the Gnostics serionsty ooneerned 

themselves with the problem of evil. That the origin of Ptahil 
as the son of Abatur was described in the text quoted above, in 
terms of the process of evocation connected with the old the<^ny 
is a fact for which we must be grateful, for it gives us the due to 
the ultimate origin, identitT, and significance of the figure. 



BRIEF NOTE 


AddecduiD on the Bec^^rd of Dariuses Folate# ai Susa 


In connection with the text of the Record, as pnbUehed bj me 
in this JoiTaNAL 53- 1-33, fi* Benveniate of Faria writes that Schell 
has received an additional fragment which establishes the reading 
tkitfCdiRo in lines 30-lj rather than The latter reading 

is therefore dedmtelj to be rejected. Naucainay he etuphasisses, 
means ‘^of the nature of the pine/' 

Benveniate, in the i^ame letter^ rejects Komg'g equation 
mi-i-ia in 3a with Greek ri^paiSa'i^ and adopts Herafeld^s 
— Acc. He normalizes a-na-ja^nar-ma as Oru'^janam 

'orament, earring and takes it Irom mi*?-, tar^-, cf. Mod, Port- 
Tinnj, etc. 


UniTsrsLtj' df Peniu^lTiuua. 


Holaxd G. Kknt^ 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Dtn Alphi^et mn Eos Schatnra: seine Enttifferung und seine 

GestaJt. Hit drei Anhdngen. Von Hass Baueh. HaUe/Sa&b: 

Mas Niemeyee VeslaOj, 1933- Pp. 3 + 76. 

• The dislinguiehed pioneer in ■ the decipheraieiit of the Bos 
Shamra testa in alphabetic ctmeitorm script (in his Snfzf^erimjf 
der Keilscktifitafeln von Eas Schamrn, 1930) pieaenta in tbia 
monograph a collection of various detail atndics upon tboae tests i 
he takes position cautiously, eschewing translations at length, and 
we arc indebted to him for a valuable lot of philological coUectanea. 
He draws his atatistical material almost entirely from the small 
tablets publiahed by ViroUeand in 1929 (5ym, X, pi. 4), with only 
partial reference to the firat fragments of the Epic publiahed in 
1931, to which texts Appendix III, pp. 64-70, presents aome 
“ gmndsatzliche Anmerkungen ”, while the latest find of further 
epical material (5^™., 1933, pi- 2) came too late for his con¬ 
sideration. The fast growing amount of material tends promptly 
to antiquate current discussions, but these are of permanent value 
when they pursue careful philological method, such as charactenwa 
all of Bauer’s work, Pp. 1-17 are devoted to explanation and 
defence of the “method” he employed in his determination of 
the consonants of the new alphabet, along with acknowledgment 
of the cases wherein he was misled. Appendix I, pp. 41-56, offers 
a chronological table of the facta and documents pertaining to the 
discovery and decipherment from May, 1939, to Januarj’, 1933; 
this includes siimiuaries and some citations at length of the various 
discussions. Such a presentation was felt by the author to be 
neceasarv, as in one quarter his own valuable contribution to the 
decipherment has been ignored. Pp. 18*39 consist of lists sup¬ 
porting the identifications of distinct signs for A and ft, for the 
several sibilants, 8,i and the representative of Arabic t, and for the 
three signs lor K, which vary according to the coloration of the 
attendant vowel, although the distinctions have not yet been exactly 
diagnosed; the notea on these phenomena are valuable. Partial 
tranaliteratioDS, with notes, are given for the small tablets in App. 
II, pp. 591-63, while their subject matter is briefly discussed, pp. 
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Revi&ws of Boo]cs 


36-3&. A study of the divine nainea Mot and Ea'^al^ pp. ^1-74^ ie 
very suggestive; for the presence of Mot in the Biblical nomen- 
cUtiire be haa been anticipated by the late Professor Patou. Bancr 
vould relate moi lUtimately to the element mut found in Methn- 
flheel^ etc. (he parallels lamj sum). Prom the phrase in the 
later tcits “ Baal the mighty he would interpret the 

Biblical name of the Solomonic pillar and the n. pr. Por 

comparisoii the reviewer may note the number of place-names 
containing this element in diaguise in the Lebanon^ e, g,, Ba^abda^ 
Ba^al^Hj probably Bruminana.^ On pp. 74-76 are cited a number 
of examples ilLuatraiing the principle that “ in a word with a labial 
an emphatic may be reduced to a non-empbatic 

The monograpb appears to have been built up with varioua 
aeeretiODs, and the reviewer baa attempted an orderly analysis of 
its contents. A diaensaion of importance is given, pp. 66 ff,, on 
the tenses in our dialect—^the Safonian^ as Bauer proposes to call 
it; one of the problems in the texts ia the constant use of the 
verbal imperfect for hiatoric time> and Bauer moots the question 
whether typical ylrll may not equally represent yalttii and yakaUd, 
as with the Akkadian tenses. In regard to phonetic details he cites 
teveral unsolved problems, e. g, Heb. t&pn. written with 

AraU t ; cf. also the transcriptions for tE^ and ttntE?, ** six 
p. £3. It appears that the Saphouian scribes had not attained 
philological accuracy in their phonetic representationg, and discount 
against their spellings must be allowed on this score. That their 
work had by no means reached a schooled perfectioii appears from 
the large number of obvious errors in the texts. For many points 
which Bauer touches upon, and for others in which elucidation is 
attempt^^ 1 refer to some Not^ of mine on those texts to appear 
shortly in these columna, I may note here that for n* day ", as 
a god, as argued by Bauer, p. 37, he might well have adduced W 
new Aramaic mscriptioii from Sudschin, so briUiautly interpreted 
by him, in which, Aa, 12, Day is one of a series of deities invoked 
Also in connection with ^apon (p. 3T) may be noted its theophoroua 
use m Hebrew and Phoenician names, e. g. 

Jaii^ A. SfoNtaoMEBT^ 

Ldivenit; of 


fint reprwat In iome imUimm. 
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sur l^ Originss de la Religum de VJSggpte^ Par Samuel 
A, B. Mehckh- Lopdoa: Luzao, 1922 ^ Pp« li + 106^ 

The diffi cnlty of penetrating to the ethnic or religioiii OTigina of 
a country like Egypt are Tery great* Tlie researches of the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago have shown that man has inhabited the Nile 
Valley for something like 100^000 yesja. Ihiring that time^ toco 
has been imposed upon race^ each bringing with it its retigioiis con¬ 
ceptions. In the broehuie before na^ Prof. Mercer has made an 
attempt to explore those far-ofE ages. He discusaes in enccessire 
cheptere Egypt before the Period of the Pyramid Texts," and 
each of the gods Homs, Seth, Oairia, and Ee before the Pyramid 
Texts^ concluding his work with a chapter on the origin of the 
Egyptian religion. The book was published in 1929, hut Prof. 
Mercer had publidied a brief study of the same subject in the 
April nuniher of the Journal of ike Society of Orienial Eesearch 
for 192S. 

The book bears upon erery page the stamp of wide reading and 
thoughtful scholarship. In the sketch of Egypt in the first chap¬ 
ter, Prof* Mercer has made use of all the recent researches which 
throw light on the subject indnding the publications of Bruuton 
on ^ The Badarian Ci^'Uisation " and Sanford and ArkePs investi- 
gationa of the Faynm. Prof* Mercer's thesis is that the god 
Homs^ the falcon god^ was the most indent god of historic Egypt 
and of the first Pharaohs; that Seth was the god of the indigeous 
Egyptians, that Osirifl waa probably introduced from Aeia, and 
that Ee was the god of the Armenoid or Alpine people who inTsded 
Egypt and settled at Heliopolis, 

The work of Prof. Mercer is xcry snggestire and in ^pmg for 
the truth where the evidences are so slight e^ery hypothesis ahould 
be aympatheticallj considered. In the judgment of the reyiewer, 
the origin of the,Egyptian religion cannot be discovered by a 
process as simple as that which Prof. Mercer has foUowed. The 
method pursued by Prof. Setfae in his Urgesckichie und 
Religion der Agypter (Leipzig, 1930), seems to the rertewor to be 
more scientific and to lead to far more probable results. Prof* 
Sethe takes the names as units and also applies to each name 
knowledge gained from the study of anthropology, bat reaches quite 
different condusious* 




m 

The reviewer has for some years been working on the subject and 
hie reeulte will be presented in his forth-coming Semitic amJ 
Hamitic Origins, While it is true that the fotir deities treated by 
ProL Mercer aBsumed in Egj'ptian history shortly before the dynas¬ 
tic period an important rdle^ the real beginnings were^ in the re¬ 
viewer's judgment^ far different. The hawk was not, in tbe re¬ 
viewer's opinion^ at tiie beginning a single deity hut the totem of 
several tribes each of which originally worshipped different spirits* 
These tribes pictured their deity by this totem and ultimately, 
after writing was invented^ /if, the name of the totem^ came to 
designate the deity; thna in nomes settled by tribes wh<i®e totem 
was tbe haw k. Horns appeared to be worshipped. The TTevicwer 
mentions this simply as an example of the way in which in hi& 
judgment one can discern beginnings that lay considerably farther 
back than Prof* Mercer penetrates. He agrees, however, with Prof. 
Mercer that Oeiris and Isia were of Asiatic origin; he would go 
farther and my speciScally, of Semitic origin for which he be¬ 
lieves to have etymological gronnds. 

We welcome, however. Prof. Merceris boot Doubtless had Prof. 
Sethe^s work been published before his own, Prof. Mercer would 
have taken adyantage of the researches of the German scholar and 
written somewhat differently* 

Geoboe a. Babto^t, 

UaJwriity of PeniuiylrAiilA. 


flfadiej, Vd, HI; 1. Vision of Theophitus’, Z. Apooa- 
lypst of FeUr; V*l V: Com^ettUuy of Tkeodors of Mopsu- 
ostia on iA« meettt Creed. By A. Ml;Jojii'A. Cambridw: 
Heffes & Sons, 1S31,1933, 


The first document in VoL III, nmelj the Viaioo of Theophilos, 
patnarch of Alexandria (385*418), ia only a section of an apoery* 
phBl work m fiix boob on the life of the Virgin and her Son This 
vmion relates the flight of the Holy Family into Egypt, the eojoum 
of Jesns, Man-, Joseph, and Salome on the monntain of Kuakam, 
and the con^ration of the honae, in which th^ had dwdt, 'as a 

Th i -i ^ the Btoiy was related to 

Theophilus by the \irg;n herself (p. 40), and written down by 
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St. Cyril bb he had heard it from the awne TheophiluB, his prede* 
oesBor (p, 42), Mingana is of the opinion that it is the work of a 
late Coptic bishop of the eleyenth century who wrote it in Arabic. 
It Beeme indeed very probable that the Syriac text ia a trsnalation 
of an Arabic original, for, as the editor points out, there are in 
the text distinct Arabic words and many Arabic erpreseione alto¬ 
gether foreign to the Syriac language. The striking exaroples, 
noted by hiingana (pp. 4-6), prove this beyond doubt. To these 
may be added the strange locution found, p. 67,1. 19: Ha 
UsUu, “Behold the two robbers", where the use of hd followed 
by the preposition b is evidently a literal rendering of the Arabic 
'tdilfi fti. The Syriac text, here reproduced, is that of Miug^a 
Syr. 48 with variants ftoni Mingana Syr. 5 and Borgieno siriaco 
128, now in the Vatican Library. There are also two Gaiehiini 
MSS of the story, Mingana Syr. 39 and Mingana Syr. 114, but 
no use has been made of them for they do not contribute anvthiug 
of importance. The EInglish translation is very good and reads 
well. Some of the renderings, however, may be slightly emended, 
P. 45, L 18: jS'rd: “he dwelt” iustead of “he came down”. 
P. 46, L 16; translate: “which is interpreted, Our God with ua ”, 
after the reading of the Peshitta. P. S2, 13 : the Pa'd taqqar is 
“ to honor" rather than to praise P. 60, 1. 1: the following 

sentence ie omitted; “but let it (the water) be bitter in the 
mouths of the inhabitants of the city”. P. 62, 1. 12; transUte: 
“all those who atanuner, or are dumb or deaf”. P. 76, 1. 12: 
Htph6rS is “ infidela”, not “cruel men”. P. 79, 1. 9: instead of 
iisnoA We would expect wrtoA from 'enak (“ to wail ); but per- 
haps nenoA, which in Syriac means “he ceases ” or “ he is quiet”, 
is used here for the Arabic (“ to wail ”). Line 15: fcnijel (t) 
lebbeih(i ): render: “ Comfort thy heart ”, or “ Be of good cheer ”, 
not: “ Receive power from me which is an oversight, for the 
same expreasion on the next page, !• 3, is translated correctly. 
P. 79, last line: translate: “your weeping, your unguiah and 
your trouble have retched my heart 
The second document is an Apocalypse of Peter, called in some 
MSS the Book of the Bolls, a title which secniB more appropriate. 
It ie another recension of a work attributed to Clement and has 
nothing in common with the ancient Greek Apocalypse of Peter. 
Mingana considers it a mirfvn* compositiirtt, consisting of different 
layers, the oldest of which he would assign to about A. D. 800. 
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By piocess«a of addition and aubtmctioo the work 7o^ald baTo 
assumed its present form during tbs fourteeafh centniyi Tba 
GarabOni text in this edition ia that of Mingana Syr. fO. Uisgana 
did not think it necessary to iadnde the first SS folios as this part 
has been edited and translated by Mis. Gibson from a similar MS 
VTII). The folios repiodnoed in facsimile arc 
53b”&l, Sl'llS, 165b'l8T. ALL these are translated in fall; the 
rest are partly analysed and partly translated. The translation of 
the vork was a rtry diffictdt t-aak for the Garahuni text was msde 
after an Arabic MS in which many diacritical points had been 
omittedj and congratalations are dae Mingana, one of oar best 
Arabic scholars, for giring ns a thoroaghly reliable interpretation 
of this strange Apocalypse. 

Vol. V of the Woodbrooie Studies contains the Syriac text and 
English translation of a hitherto lost work of Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia, the Commentary on the Kicene Creed, often referred to in 
patristic literatnre as the lAber od bspiintndo). Only a few qno- 
tations from this important treatiae were known; they are found 
in the Latin version of the Acts of the Fifth Oecomenical Council 
(£58), in the synodsLl letter of Pope Pelagins, in the writings of 
Facundus, and in those of Marius Mercator, All those quotations 
are given in this edition (pp. 8-16)* The Syriac text of this 
famous commentary is that of the unique MS, Mingana Syr. S61. 
As this MS is not in a good state of preservation, Mingana has 
not given a photographic repioduction of it, as he has done in the 
case of other unique texts, but has copied it and edited it in the 
ordinary Syriac serto which is more fanuliar to students. The 
trauUation is worthy of ail praise. Syriac versions of Greek philo¬ 
sophical and theological works present many difficulties, even to 
the beat interpreters; in this case the translator has perfomaed the 
delicate task with great ekill and judgment* We have noticed only 
a few iaatances in which the translation may he somewhat modified. 
P, 117, L £1: read: “the wisdom that was hidden in Him." 
P. IIS, L 38: instead of h^khol, read kRsl. P. 120, 1. 19; we 
would suggest j'dAdmaift “before ua ”, and render: “ We hope to 
go to heaven where Christ went before ns on our behalf ” P 134, 
1. 7: translate; To this “Creator” they added “of all things 
visible and invisible 1. 14: Aaip seems correct; then translate: 

because He, who is said to be His Son, is of the ssrae nature ”• 
P. 135, L 8: faawdiliu here, we believe, has the meaning “to con- 
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fe«3 " and w& would traneiate t We therefor^!* oonfeBs two 
things of God: that He is I'ather, and that He U also Creator^*^ 
P. I4lj L 5: read: ^ And Hia humanity also is confessed in which 
the dirine nature waa made known and prodainied F-147, L li; 
EUit here means “ but": And to show that He was with God, 
not from outside as something foreign^ int from the very natnre 
of the divinity'^. P. IdO, i S4: in this passage, and 

wherever this sentence of the Nieene Creed is gnotedj read “ men 
not diUdren of men in order to include Adam and Eve to 
whom feamdid in the strict sense of “ child of man ” does not 
apply; the words of the original Greek, SI refer to 

all men without esception+ P* 177,1.5: Naf$eh sarreqv we would 
prefer the eommon rendering: He emptied Himself 

Students of Oriental languages will wdcome the splendid edition 
of this treatiee which many thought lost for ever. It is a unique 
contribution to ths theology of Theodore of Mopsuestia, whom the 
Xestorian Syrians regard as the Interpreter par exeelleneSj and to 
the history of the Christological controversies in the fifth century. 
The two documents in VoL III are also of great importance. The 
Visian o/ completes other apocrypha published by 

Wright, Budge, and Mrs. Lewis, and the ApocaJypse of P^ter adds 
much to our knowledge of the so-called Clementine literature. 
The photographic reprodnctioii of the major part of the Garahiini 
tejct of thia Apocalypse is very inteiestiug from a paleographical 
standpoint; from it alone the student may easily leaimi at first 
hand how the Syrians, with their twenty-two letters and a few 
diacritical signs, managed to transliterate into their own ecript 
the twenty^eight characters of the Arabic alphabet. 

A. Vasckalpi. 

Catbulic Uuivtraity of Americ*, 


Studies in Early Mysticism in the Near and Middle Ea^L By 
Maboabet SafiTH, M.A., Fh,D* London: The SHEimox 
PuBas. New Torkt The MaeMimAN Coiis*AKT, 1&31. Pp. 

X + 376. 

In this volume the author has presented in a careful study the 
teachings of early Christian and early Muhammedan mysticism. 
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E^views a/ Books 


The book h divided in two parts, the first of which deals with 
early Chrifitian asceticism and mystieisni^ while the second part 
has m its subject the origin and developuieat of Iskiaic mysticisitt 
as represented by eftrly $ufisnu Chapter X is devoted to a more 
detailed treatment of the teachings of four of the leading early 
myatics, Babi'^a al-^Adawiyya of Ba^a (A. D. 717^01); 
Harith al-iltihasibi (781-857) |"i)hTii al-Nd d-Nun al-Misri (oh. 
860) and Abn Yazid Bistamf (o5. 875). 

In this interesting study of early Rufiem we have once the 
dear demonstration that the deep things of (3od are not the pre¬ 
rogative of any one creed or nation, but are scattered over the whole 
field of humanity. One might look npon the Tariops forms and 
teachings of early mystieism, Christian and §ufi^ regarding them 
eollectiveiy, as a string of pearls of different abes, hence of dif¬ 
ferent values, each radiating its om inner light for the spiritual 
illumination of all those who have seeing eyea and an understand¬ 
ing heart. The unYciling of the Holy Grail can only be performed 
by the ** Guileless FooL** 

Whatever one’s creed, the apirihiaUy minded man cannot fail 
to be deeply impressed by the myatic teaching of the early Sufis, by 
their constant demand for purity of thought, purity of life, eelf- 
discipline, repentance, and personal holiness^ without which God 
can neither he seen nor the soul receive that divine iUunaination 
which is the goal of the quest on which the mystic has embarkedd 
The fact that the roots of ^ufisra probably go back, at least in the 
main, to the teaching of the early Oriental Christian mystics (p. 
254) detracia in no way from its importance as a great spiritual 
movement in Islam. It is well to remember that early §^ufiain 
taught these noble ideals long before the Christian Church in the 
West had its recognised mvetics. 

The time is past when Muhammad’s teachings were attributed to 
the inspiration of Satan, even by scholara, but, unfortunately, one 
hMia it stiU often said, in a deprecatory manner ip allusion to 
llnhammadonism, *^by their fruits ye shall know them/* It is 
quite true that there are ip la^m some serious ehortcomingB. 
iluhammad himself did not continae to live upon the eialted plane 
for the pure and lofty aapirations of the earlier yeura of hia min- 
Bauat not forget that, although ^ufism U not a direct 
fruit of Islam, it helped to produce these deply spiritual teacheva. 
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both men and women, who eiperienoed in their own sonla what is 
the breadth^ and lengthy and depth, and height of God^e revelation 
to the humble heart. 

Dr, Smith has rendered a great serviea to all those who are in- 
terested in the spiritual things of life by presenting in a lucid 
manner the tenets of mysticism as voiced by the early Oriental 
Christian and early ^ufl my-fltics. Although the book is written 
for the general, educated public, it is the work of a scholar, who 
has not only a thorough knowledge^ but also a sympsthetie under¬ 
standing of the subject. Students of Oriental mys^cism will wel¬ 
come it as a distinct contributioii toward a jnst valuation of this 
important movement in Islain+ As the author quotes freely from 
her Oriental eonrces, and sometimes gives citensive excerpts, no 
specialist knowledge is required to enjoy fully the reading of this 
well written book. It should be of special interest to the clergy of 
every creed to whom the mysteries of God^s dealings with mankin d 
are not limited to what may be found between the covers of any 
particular volume, A good Indent and Bibliography add greatly to 
the usefulness of the book, and to the further study of this im¬ 
portant and eiceedingly interesting subject. 


Comparative of Miihammadan un^ Daies^ By 

Lt-Colonel Sir Wox^ELsr Haig. Ejondon, 1932. Pp. 31 

This booklet seems to be the well known 
helhn, by Wuatenfeld-Mahler, split up into its component parts, 
thereby making three Tables out of one* While the Vergleichungs- 
Tabellen give at a glance the desired date^ even the day of the 
week, the use of Haig^s Comparative Tables requires an elaborate 
calculation involving reference to all three Tables. The escplana- 
tion, given by the author, of how to find the date in the Christian 
era corresponding to Ramadan 5 a. h. 966, requires no less than 
12 printed lines {p. 4). AH this calculation one would have ti- 
pected the author to make and to embody its results in his Tables, 
which would thereby have been reduced to one Table, giving the 
complete data. In view of the excellent and complete Ver^lei- 
chujigs-Taiellen there appesrs to be no eieuec for the publica¬ 
tion of these Compamtive Tables, 

E. Henut Sfobb. 

New York City* 
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Jthe Man itnd the Historian. By H. St, Johx Tkacjekrat 
with a preface bj Geoege Foot Mooes. The Hilda Stick 
Strook Lectorea. l^ew York: Jewish Ikstitctte of Kblioion 
Press, 1939. Pp. ii + 160. 

Tbifl volume by the late H. St. John Thackeray ie a model of 
thoroEgh scholarship and literary eicellenoe. As translator of 
Josephus for the Ijc^b Classical Library and as author of a con- 
cordantial Lexicon of the Oreek * Josephus now in the process 
of publication by the Kohut FoiiodatioiLf Thackeray brings to this 
work an unexcelled knowledge of the aubject* and offers a con¬ 
venient suiDtnary of his concltiaionfl in a masterful form. 

In the first lecture on the life and diaracter of Josephus^ 
Thackeray bas no easy task in furnishing a balanced estimate of 
his hero* Josephus suffers from too many defects to be eoimied 
among the noble eons of his race. Thackeray recognizes his 
egotism, $elf-centeredaess, and flattery of his Roman patrons, hut 
seeka to demonstrate also some of his sterling merits^ Contrary 
to the general view^ Thackeray thinks that Josephus has surely 
earned the name patriot", largely because of his service to tbe 
Jewish people as hiatorian and apologete. This claim is justified 
only on the ground of the Antiqmties and Contra Apionem, but 
not by the Jemsh War, In hia penetrating lecture on the Jewish 
War, Thackeray himself accepts LaquePs opinion that it was 
written at the order of the Roman conquerors for propagandist 
purpoacs and eihibita tbronghont the Homan point of view. Tbc 
original Aramaic edition was prepared for eastern readers in order 
to demonstrate to tbe vanqui^ed Jews and to other nations, like 
the Parthians, the futility of revolte against Rome. The^ first 
Greek draft, the Edosie, was perhaps issued in time for the 
imperial triumph in 71. The more elaborate edition, the Folemos, 
appeared during the reign of Domiti&n. Its chief soans weto the 
Latin ^memoirB*^ or commentaries'' of the Soman oommandere, 
Vespasian and Titns. They seem to have been utilized also by 
Tacitus in the fifth book of hia Histories, and form the basis of 
® TFor. The atoiy of the pre-war period was 

ampm from the imtiiiga of Nikola* of Dhiiimcps and from 
Official doenmente preseired in Rome. 

Though enjoying as unosoal a combination of opportunitiea for 
praenting an accurate report u haa fallen to for war historians 
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of either ancient or modern timeSj Josephna failed to reach the 
highefit standard. He lacks the sober impartiality of a ThuejdideSj 
and shows insnfiideiit regard for truth. He vicwa the campaign 
through Roman apcctadeS;^ laviahee undue praise upon his patron^ 
Titus^ and miarepresenta detaila in order to ingratiate himself with 
hie other patron^ King Agrippa II, However, though ooe-sidedj 
the War "in its main outline must bo accepted as trustworthy* 
Considered as a work of art, it takes high rarik in iiteratnre,” 
If in the War Jchsephus offended the susceptibilitieB of his 

Jewish brethren, he set out to make amends in hie 
Antiquitks, by showing that the Jews had a history comparable, 
and as rc^rda antiquity euperior, to that of their coaquerors* 
In this work Thackeray recognizes a counterpart to the Soman 
Antiquities of Dionyains of Halicamafians, written a century earlier^ 
also in twenty hooka. IMonysiue is the lumiediato model of Josephus 
not only in the general plan of the work but also in the treatment 
of numerous details. The invaluable state papers. In the latter 
half of the were sent up to Rome from the various 

provinces at the order of TespaBian when he undertook to restore 
the Soman Capitol, which with its library had been ruined in the 
confiictfl of the year 69. The pro^eial oflSceis probably returned 
all the inatructions which were received from Soman govemora. 
In Some they were inspected and copied or rather translated by 
one of the author's able assiEtants. 

The lecture on Josephue and Judaism" is concerned chiefiy 
with the Biblical text employed by the historian. Thackeray traces 
at least two teita, one in a Semitic language, the other in Greek. 
The Semitic text served as his main authority throughout the 
Pentateuch, the Septuagint being used but aUghtlj. From Samuel 
to I Maccabees the position is reversed. The basis is the Greek 
Bible and the Semitic is only a subfiidiary source. For the hooks 
of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, Thackeray finds no certain evidence 
of the use of a Greek text. As between Hebrew and Aramaic, he 
suspects in Judges at least dependence on a Targmn. The Greek 
text unifoimly utilized by Josephus is the Luciauie or pre-Ludanie 
recension. 

Strikingly original ia the lecture on " Jooephua and Hellenism." 
Here Thackeray goes out in quest of the unacknowledged litenuy 
assistants of Josephus, who not only polished hia periods but aUo 
composed large portions of the narrative. Thackeray detecta in 
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Books XV Slid XVI of the the mar lf uf of an essistsnt 

of fine literaiy teste, ss ires the case irith the iFor, irhile in Books 
he finds ‘'the idiosjncreciss end pedantic tricks of a 
hack, an inutator of Thucydides.'' 

The last lecture deals with “ Josephus and Christiani^." The 
aUnsions to Christian beginnings in Antiquities XVIII, 5, 2 ( 116 - 
119) and XX, 9, 1 (197-209) and the fesfimomuna 
r^rding Jesus in XVIlI, 3, 3 (63-64) ate treated with utmost 
care and restraint. On the problem of the relation of the Slavonic 
version of the war to the lost Aramaic O'Ciginal and of its references 
to Christianity Thackeray snspends jqdgment. While directing 
his readers to Dr. Eisler’a work on the subject^ he adds that much 
as he learned from Eisler, he ta far from being converted to all of 
his rcTointionary viewa. 

Tho lecturer as a whole as GeoT^g^ Foot Moore r-emarka in 
his preface, « are a notable contribution to the subject with which 
they deal." From a master like Thackeray additional light would 
have been most welcome on the Judaism of Josephus and on the 
HeUenistic coloriDg of hia treatment of Jewish history aud religion. 


Hebrew Union 


SaMosL S. CoHOW. 


^ordu, Vll, 1: Grtsk and Latin InscriptioiM. By W. H. Bucklkb 
and D. II. Robinsos. Leyden : 1932. 4to. Pp. il-|- 198 , 
with XIII plates and 212 figures in the text. 


Yolnme VI, 1 and 2, of the Publications of the American Society 
or the Excavation of Sardis, Lydian Inscriptionsi by E. Littmann 
Md otbere, was pubUahed iu 1916 and 1924. How Pt 1 of the 
oug delay^ corpus of Ureek and Roman inscriptions has appeared, 

made po^Me in part by a grant from the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

The work treats 231 inscriptions — aerial Nos, 1-228— ^ranging in 

^ ^ O'* "le^ath 

A.p, (1(6). Of these 106 had already been published, six of 
whi^ are now re-edJted in complete form, while twenty-five others 

inscribed stones collected 
m the Museum "at Sardis during the excavations in and around 
the Temple of Artemis in 1910-14 and again during the short 
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famp g' giT of 1922 di^&ppeAred during tihe militaiy operations of 
1920-22, BQme of the texts haire been taken from squeezes and 
photographa made at the time of findings The lelatirel; small 
number of inscriptions found on so famous a die is explained by 
the long time during irhicb the precinct lay uncoTered and by the 
local demand for building-stone. 

Tbe material is oonTeniently presented in fire groups, the inscrip¬ 
tions of each group being arranged chronologically: Documents 
and Public Beoorde, the most important group (1^0); Honorific 
Texts (21-84) ; Votive Texts and Dedicationa (d5-101b); Sepul' 
cbral Inscriptions, by far the largest of all (182-178}; and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Texts and Fragments (177-228). While no insfription 
of outstanding historical importance has been found, there are 
many, especially in Group 1, which are of value and interest. 
Thus No. 1, pp. 1-7, Pis. I-II, from a stone found inside the 
temple in 1918 and dating from c. 288 B. C., is republished from 
AJA XVI, 1912,11-82. It describes a temple mortgage securing 
a loan on lands to a certain Mnesiinachos and has interesting legal 
features. No. 8, the longest inscription in the book, pp. 18-27, 
PI. lY, also republished from the same Journal, X VllI, 1914, 
322-82, contain B twelve documents concerning a certain Menogenes 
of Sardis which date from 5-1 B. C. — three letters, one from 
Augustus to the Sardians, and nine decrees of the commonalty 
of Asia or the Council of Ssrdis, an interesting record in the his¬ 
tory of the Boman province of Asia. 

The honorific texts refer to Boman emperors and their relatives— 
Tiberius (34), Cflandius (39), Antoninus Pius (58), Sepdniius 
Sevems (71 and 73), Severus Alexander (72), Drusus, son of Ger- 
manicus (33), Antonia, mother of Claudius (37), Faustina, wife 
of Marcus Aurelius (59)—or to prominent persons, a. jf., "The 
sacred head of Cicero^' (49) dedicated in the middle of the second 
century, priestesses of Artemis (50-64) and Athena (55), a pro- 
consul (36), a procurator (88), and various athletes. Among the 
later is a statue base inscribed on three sides in honor of a certain 
boxer and pancratiast, Demostratoa Damas (79, a,h,c, pp, 83-7, 
Pi. XU, figs. 68-7) of the time of Garacaila. It was found in 190$ 
on the rite of the ancient stadium and was first published by Xcil 
and von Ptemerstein. From it and five other memoriala of the 
iwiTMi athlete found eUcwheie, we learn that he was a professional 
pothunter — common athletic figure in Boman days — ^who boasted 
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of twenty Tictorieg m a boy and forty-eight as a man^ and withal 
that he waa a periodontkeSj or winner of piizea at all four nationd 
games of Greece at least twice. 

The aeptdchrd ioacriptlona come from stelae, dabs^ graTestonea^ 
tombs^ raseSj lids of cinerary urns, chestej and sarcophagi^ and 
include epitaphs to soldiers {140-1), a physician (143), a gladiator 
(162), etc. Several are Christiaii dating down aa far as Uie tenth 
or eleventh centuries. A slab, now lost, but known from, copies 
made by Cockerdl in 1811 and Hayet in 1874, presents a good 
example of a pagan curse (152, figs. 138-T)^ which edls down on 
an enemy the wrath of all the gods, the losa of property and eye¬ 
sight, and condndes, may utter perdition befall him after death 
A Christian imprecation ia against anyone eUe being buried in 
the ownert tomb (184, fig, 150). The migcellaneouB inscriptiona 
are from various objecta—temple slabs, colnmn drums, tiles 
(177-188), a boundary atone (191), a table-leg (193), earthenware 
lamps, jars, shoes, utensils, etc. (219-25). Some are Christian 
(188-90) and one on a doorjamb, discovered in 1919 (187, fig. 
174), is in both Greek and Latin, and memorialLrcs a Jewess of 
the third or fourth century. 

There are seven excellent indexes (pp* 171-194) and a ooncord- 
ance (pp. 195-8), The plates and text-cnta are distinct and the 
Greek font used throughout the text ia easily read. Typographical 
errors are almo$t non-existent, and the scholarly way in which the 
epigrapbical work has been done certainlj reverses the recently 
expressed opinion of Sir William Baznsay about one of the db^ 
tinguisbed authors. It is valuable to have so accurate an edition 
of all known Sardian inscriptions in such available form. 

Pt. 2 will contain, together with testimonia rdating to Sardis, 
^e Diaries of RohU Wood and Ais Prieiids, notes taken at Sardis 
in 1750 and now in the library of the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies, and the plates neceasary to illustrate them. 

Walter WoonsnEx Htoe. 

UnlTcnity of SraimyH mjl* 
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On^'n and Or&wlh of Caste t» /nd£n. By N. K. Durr. London; 
KEOAK PAUE^ TbE^ICH, TnCBiTEB AND COUFAKT, XiTD., 1931. 
Pp. ri + 310. 

Caste and Race in India. By G. S. GauBTB. New York: Aifbeu 
A. Knopf, 1933. Pp. 809. 

Indian Caste Cnstoms. By L. S. S. O’Mallet. Cambridge: Uni- 
tebsitv Pbkss, 1933. Pp. + 190. 

Frofeasor Dutt has undertaken to survey the literature of Brah¬ 
manism for the purpose of discovering the origin and tracing the 
development of the caste system of India. His completed work wiU 
comprise three volumes (of which this is the first), covering the 
periods 3,000 b. c. to 300 b. c., 300 B. c. to 1200 a. d. and 1200 a. n. 
to 1900 A. D. The literature covered in the first volume includes 
the Veda and the Sutraa. A chapter is added giving “ Verifica¬ 
tions from non-Brabmamcal Writings,^ which includes “ Caste in 
Early Buddhist Literature" and “Caste in Greek Accounts.” 
Taking into conaideration the wide social implications of the caate 
system, the author covers s considerable number of topics for each 
literary period. These subjects are: pretentions of the Brahmans, 
the changing statue of the Vaisya, the Dasa-^udra, food and drink, 
rules of marriage, child marriage, remarriage of women, position of 
women, ceremonial purity, defilement by touch, and legal rights of 

The author rejects Bisle/s theory of the Persian origin of the 
caste idea. SenarPs position that caste is the normal development 
of ancient Aryan institutions ia questioned on the grounds that 
gotra is only one form of exogamyi and that the restrictions on 
inter-caste or inter-dass marriage, the idea of pollution by touch 
with the lower classes, and the prohibition of inter-caste dining 
were absent in the earlier Vedte period. History shows, he says, 
that the development of mter-caste marriage restrictions was prin¬ 
cipally due to local racial differences. Coltnral and tribal differ¬ 
ences were infiuential in India even before the etTival of the 
Iryans, as “ between the civilited Draridians and the savage pre- 
Dravidians.” “ Thus the practices of the conquered aborigines con¬ 
tributed as much to the development of caste as the racial and 
class prejudices of the Aryan conquerers.” 

In the Rig Veda the constant association of the names of priests 
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and kings in the hymns bespeaks a somewhat closer relation be^ 
tween the two higher while a much wider gulf divides the 

Brahmans from the commoners^ the Vaifiyas. The widest division 
lay between the three Aryan groups and the fourth. Other differ¬ 
ences ^^were nothing compared with those which distinguished 
ethnically and culturally the AryauB * . . from the LKLsas or 
DaByns.'^ Gradually a humane principle was evolved which rele¬ 
gated the Basyu to service rather tiian to death. In later times 
Sudra denoted slave. Yet there is no evidence that the Sudras were 
regarded as unclean. In the Rig Veda ^otra never denotes a dan 
or gens. Two forme of marriage only were forbidden, in both cases 
to prevent incest. MLred castes were not yet formed, nor is there 
meution of a fifth, or untouchable^ caste. Child marriage is not 
mentioned and there was no aversion to the remarriage of women. 
Polyandry went out of fashion, but polygamy continued common. 
Woman was a sort of chattel, yet, relatively (to later she 

Was not degraded. In religiaua ceremonies she was an equal partner 
with her husband- 

TV ith the Brahmanas the priest becomes a maater of ceremonies; 
the Sudra becomes a serf; savage tribes, very low in the scale of 
civilisation and with revolting habits and standards of living, begin 
to form a new order, a fifth varw. Large nninbers of Aryans, 
partly through mixture of blood and partly on account of their 
employment along with SOdras in industrial professions, eventnally 
found place as miied castes. Emphasis ia laid upon special rules 
" prescribed for the guidance of the different castes, which tended, 
by making the different dasees conform to different habits, rules 
of etiquette, etc., to widen the separation between the different 
castes even among the community of the Aryan conquerors.” Bsr- 
riera thus raised between dasees were particokrly effective againat 
the ’Vlisyas, who were being assimilated to the Siidra as forming a 
group over against the Brahman and Ksatriya. Their (Vaisya) 
blood was contaminsted on a large scale. On tie other hand, as the 
aboriginal groups became part of the social order, the Shdra's posi¬ 
tion was enhanced Definite groups of the pre-Dravidian outeastes 
are mentioned, such as Candala and Piulkasa. Eiogamy becomes 
u pr^ice. The woman and the Sudra are grouped together as 
tmbodpng impurity. In this period “ we come aemsa for the first 
time mentions of ceremonial purity and impurity attaching to cer- 
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t(da perrons or cfifitee on sacrificial gromidB. This arose out of 
the distinction between the initiated and the uninitiated, the non- 
Arraus being uninitiated and unendowed with the sacrificial 
giidle,” 

The period of the Sutras is full of significance. “ The principal 
distinction ... is that between the twice-bom and the once- 
bom, which though practicallj retaining the old distinctions be¬ 
tween the eonqnerers and the natives, was more sacramental and 
social than racial. . . . The gaps between the major orders of 
society were greatly widened." Ksatriya now means not only 
ruling class but also the occupation of fighting. Not all warriors 
are Ksatriyaa. The status of the Sudra is mudi improved. The 
lino of demarcation between the occupations of Vaisyaa and Sudras 
grows fainter. Rules regarding defilement are elaborated, hedging 
in the liberty of the higher castes. With this go new restrictions 
about food, and vegetarianism is on the increase. Still, food cooked 
by Siidras is not objectionable. There ia emphasis on actions caus¬ 
ing loss of caste, indnding certain social relationahips, sea voyages, 
dealing in forbidden merchandise, serving Siidras, prait-toma mar¬ 
riages involving Sfidra women. Early marriage becomes more 
desirable. “The marriage of widows, though not entirely pro- 
bihited, is spoken of disapprovingly by all the law givers." 

In the final chapter an interesting comment is made by the 
author; “ The early Buddhist writings practically confirm the de¬ 
scription of the Brahman caste as given in the Sutras and concede 
to the Brahmans the three exdusive privileges of teaching, per¬ 
forming sacrifices for others, and receiving gifts." We find dose 
relations between Brahmans and K^triyas. “ The words Tessa 
and Sudda occur very seldom in the Jataka Uteiutorc and are used 
only when a theoretical discussion of the caste system is made, and 
not to mean existing social groups." Untouchables are unknown 
in this literafuTe. 

This volume contains a comprehensive and thorough study of 
the literature under review. 

Dr. Ghnrye, in his study of caste, has a difiercnt aim from that 
of Dr. Dutt, He brings anthropological data to bear upon the 
element of race in caste. He covers the whole of the Brahmanic 
literature in two chapters under the title: “ Csste through the 
AgeSv" Both of the writers are in fair agreement in their con- 
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cIneioQs. However^ Dr+ Ghiirye holdf that the accounts of miied 
castes do not accord with the facta: “ Wa haTe opined that the 
theoiy of mixed castes, m expanded by the contemporaiy writer*, 
marks the mimeroiia groups that tad come into extstence.^' 

The author introduces much ethnographical data yielding many 
informing eidelights on the history of the oastea and making for 
human interests After describing the well-known outstanding fea¬ 
tures of the caste system^ Dr, Ohurye goes on to say of the diTiaiona 
of society: If we are to take some kind of Indian sentbuent as 
our guide in our an sly sis, then^ a* acoordiDg to the orthodox theory 
on this matter there are only two or at most three castes^ Brahman 
and Shdra, or at the most threc^ where the existence of the Ksatriya 
is grudgingly granted " And he adds, There is ample rea^n why, 
to get a Mciologically correct idea of the institution^ we should 
recognire sub-castes as real castes/^ The status in the hierarchy 
of any sub-caste depends upon the status of the caste, from which 
follow the various civil and religiotis rights and disabilitiea, and the 
traditional occupation is detenniued by the nature of the caste. 
The other three features,, which are very material in the considera¬ 
tion of a group from the point of view of an effective social life, 
viz., those that regulate communal Ufa and prescribe rules aa regard 
feeding, social intercourse and endogamy, j^long to the sub-caste/'^ 
In his chapter ou "Haec and Caate/" the author reviewa tbe 
vanoua tbeoriee that hare been proposed by Emropean vriterB, and 
makes a study of anthinipometFical data. He is here on uncertain 
and difficult ground. He finds that the Brahman of the ITnited 
Proviucea does not differ materially from the physical type of the 
Pan jab. ** The Chamar and the Pasi, whom we may look upon as 
the Hindtiiaed repreeentatirea of the aborigines, stand far removed 
from him (the Brahman of the United Provinces), This is just 
the situatioa that should have leeulted from the legidations which 
were being promalgated by the Brahmans to avoid their class being 
contaminated by the infusiou of the aboriginal blood. The evidence 
from the literature is thus amply corroborated by the physical facta. 
Kestrictions on marriage of a fundamentally endogamoua nature 
were thM racial in origin." "It is not necessary to postulate a 
second invasion of the Aryans, who could not bring their women 
folk with them. Nor need we propose a theory entirely contra¬ 
dictory to the hteraiy records of the Brahmans.” Moreover, " In 
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Hindustan . . . the gradation of physical types frffln the Brahmaii 
downwards to Mtisahar corresponds very closely to the scheme of 
social precedence pievailing among the Hinduatani caat^. Tbia 
state of tbinp can be the reaiilt only of such regnlationa that 
prevented the possibility of Brahman blood being mixed with ab* 
original blood but allowed the mixture of blood of the other groups 
in Taiying proportions, Ae we have seen, this is just what the 
Brahmans attempted to do by their rules of conduct.^ The Bi^- 
manistic practice of endogamy must have been developed in Hin 
and thence conveyed as a cultural trait to the other areas 
without a large influx of the phyeical typo of the EinduBtam 
Brahmans/’ 

The beginnings of the lodian system rest in the movement 
against the Sudra debarring him from religious worship and d^ 
barring his women from marriage with the Aryans. The opposition 
between Aiy a and Dasa is replaced by that between twiec-bom and 
once-born. ’ Then exaggerated notions of social imparity and me¬ 
ticulous rcstrictionB in ritual arose, Eefitrictions on food and water 
widen the gulf which separates the Brahman from others. With 
the assimilation cl the Vawya to the Sfldra, Vaisja females are 
assigned a different status. Restrictions in marriage aim at prCBer- 
vation of puiitv of blood- Functional differentiation in society 
issues in separa'te occupational groups with more or less distinct 
interests. Occupations becsme endogenous groups. Customary 
etiquette becomes a mark of caste distinction. Special rights are 
gained for the higher classes and disabilities for the lower. 

Mr. O’Malley does not undertake to investigate either the racial 
or the historical aspects of the sj'stem of caste. Bather, he deals 
with the Indian social order as a living institution and examines 
it from the standpoint of Uving custom. In other words, be shows 
how caste functions, how custom suppUes sanctions and regulations 
for its every-day, every -contingency need. Consequently he deals 
not with theory'but with fact. The chapter headings suggest the 
range and the method of his treatment: “Caste Government,” 
« External Control,” “ Penalties,’’ *' Marriage and Morals,” “ Food 
and Drink,” “ Oemipations" “The Dntouchables,” and "Modem 
Tendencies." This excellent volume shows what caste looks like 
and bow it handles the social and economic problems of the day. It 
presents the Western reader with brief and accurate answers to 
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many of his Nowhere else in such concise and ac<!iLrate 

terms can be found an account of the eTexy-day life of the Indian 
under cfiste-regulatioti. 


TAff ITeyj 0 / By J. Abbow, B. A. (Oion.). New Yorki 

E* Pp Dutton anb Company^ Iku.* 1932* Pp, aei + 560. 

The pTimidTe belief in power {iahii, ImJraf); the TSTiona con- 
cepta of a difuBed^ supematuTal^ coaimc power found in objects 
animate and inanimate^ in words^ in man^ and in superior beings l 
the conviction that it baa possibilities for good and evil; the 
poseesaion of merit which results itorn its good effects; 

and the techniques for its control^ form the framework for the mase 
of detailed information which fills the pages of this most interesting 
volume. This power is described as it is found in man^ woman^ 
the evil eyOj ground^ water^ firCj metals^ salt^ stones^ time^ colors, 
numbers^ sweet thingSj trees, weather, ntual of agriculture, gmin, 
bread, animalsj spirits, curses, and oaths. The author extends the 
discussion to the invocation of power^ totemism and the Maratha 
“ Dcvak and the destruction of power* Appendices deal with 
Hindu and Muhammadan charms^ Hindu festiv^ on which certaiu 
forms of are forbidden or allowed, tifdm in the Deccan, 

restnetions on inter’-marriage between ttiJ of the Katkaiia and the 
power of the cardinal pomts. The keys of power are the techniques 
evolved for its control. The volume is a veritable storehouse of 
information, drawn from the common life of westem India and 
Sind, almost every sentence of which is a ^parate item bearing 
upon some aapect of the auhjecl The book is a most excellent 
example of first-hand, carefully organized work in the field of 
folklore. 

Oeoboe W, Bhigob. 
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Somandika <aid Other 'Mediaeval iemplts tn By Hbjtet 

CousEjfS. Celcutta; AsceAEOLOGiCAL Suhtet of Indli, 
Ij^fesial SebieSj VoL XLV, 1931. Pp. 92', 196 Platts. 

This ia another of Mr. Cousens’ ekttehy compiktioas, conati- 
tntiDg an impressiTe volume oontaining hardly anything new. How 
much more Tisef ul would have been an entire volume devoted to the 
temple at Gop, and the related typea at Bileavara, VUavadaj etc.! 
Gop and VUefivara are each dismissed in a single page : the two 
old photographs of Gop are reproduced, where we ought to have 
had a dozeo plates illustrating detail. The discnsaion is often 
unlnfonned, for example, when the piled np window niches of re- 
doplicated roofing elements are treated (p. 7), as ptotolypea of 
the snperLmpored arch forms of the so-called temple symbol *' 
(“chaitya symbol" of older numismatologists) on early Indian 
coins 1 withoot regard to the fact that it has been shown repeatedly 
that this is a “ mountain symbol," or to the fact that ita appearance 
on coins antedates hy many centuries the later development of 
pyramidal roofing by reduplication, from which it ia suppowd to 
be derived. The description of the installation of a Jaina image 
(p. 82 f.), is more poetical than informing. In the glossary, there 
are misprint® (sivatsa, ssbha-mandapa, Samtara, Mvi, etc.), and 
errors of definition: molfara, “probably the rhinoceros" is ludi¬ 
crous (at Least five tnajor discussions of the maJfcoro have been 
published within the last few years}, chall is a bodice rather than 
a jacket, the “arched-roofed caves of the Buddhists” are not 
chaitya but chaitya^ytha, nor is a anything specifically 

Buddhist, but any object of cult worship, more often than not a 
Bacred tree* 


Catalogue of the Etmth Indian Ifefal Images in the Madras Gowm- 
rnenf By F. H. Graveit and T. N. BJtKaCHAKnHAH. 

Madras: Bull MAnaAs Govebkmbnt Museum, Vol. I, Pt 3, 
1933. Pp. 144 and 23 Plates, 

The authors and the Museum are to be congratulated on this 
welcome issue. The Madras collections of South Indian images are 
by far the largest and in many respects the best assembled in any 
one place. The CataJogne makea known many which had hitherto 
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l>ecii tmpubliBlied^ end iiliLEtrat^s all with adequate icx>D0gTap1iic 
descriptiOD and idcntificatioD. 

The diseusaioD of the dating, deapite the iudefiniteness of the 
coiieliLfiiouai constitutes a real adTance in compi^henaion of the 
stylistic devdopment. No example can be shown to be of Pallava 
date, though the echooi may be thought of as ultimately of PaHaya 
origin; imageB for which a late PaHava date ha^e been claimed 
with fiome Hhow of plausibility are Mr. Treasuiy^wala'a Parrati, 
published by Kramrisch in Eiipam, April, 1930, and the far finer 
Parvati or Queen m the Freer Gallery, published by myself in. 
J?«pafn, January, 1930, and Panlhe^n^ VoL YI^ 1930 {this image 
may well be earlier tban the date suggested^ about 1100 a. t>.)* Only 
one known example bears an actual date, that ia Nat^ia No. 2. (PI. 
XVI, fig, g) from Belnr, of date equivalent to a. D. 1510/11; this 
example is not far removed styUstieally from those of the Chola 
type.^^ This Chola type ia established (p. 30 f.) on the basis of 
the palaeography, details, and Associations of four inscribed images, 
Kali No^ (PL XIY, fig, 1), two effigies at Kalahasti (pub¬ 
lished by Aravamuthan, Portrait Sculpture in Scuih India^ 1931^ 
pp, 37j 41, figa, 12, 16)^ and a Candralekhara in the Mus^ Guimd 
(PI. XU, figs, 1, £); a group of inscribed Buddbist images from 
Negapatam (to be published in a subsequent Pulfe/m) ] and images 
from Siva Devale No* 5, Polonnimva^ Ceylon (my Bronzes from 
Ceiflon, Mem. Colombo Museum, A I, 1914). This type is '^in[:!fim- 
pletely couventionslised " and characterised by “ a smooth round- 
ness in the treatment of the face ** and simplicity of decorative de¬ 
tail/* especially as regards the necklaces, which are broad and cir¬ 
cular rather than elongated; the group is further predominantly 
Saiva. Jouveau-DnbreiiiLfl earlier conclusions with respect to the 
stylistic development mainly of Yai^navs images are conTeniently 
tabulated (p, 41), and in the main confirmed. The development of 
more elaborated types takes place about the beginning of the Yijay- 
anagar period;^ but no hard and fast lines can be drawn, 

A* K. CoOMAUAgWAMT. 

Mtuedm of FiJiE ArU, Ba«tau. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


At the Society’i mfietlage In New York the Ditectort epprQpriMted 
moner lot the puhlicatign of HHnwgraphi. Snth mitedel ahould he luh- 
mitted tt onea to the editof* of the JobsKAI, at Box IT* Bennett Hall, 
trniteralty ol Peaneylvaniaj Philadelphia, Pa, 


an explanation 

In coBsequence of a miiunderstandjng o( the editore of tbie jWfBHiL, the 
editors of Eaeiem Art, and Baron A vnn Stadl-Holsteia, the JockwaL 
puhlij*ed in Volume fi£> part 4 Ittaseinbet, 1932) an article hj Baron wn 
Sl^l-HolAtei» tntitled ” Notet on Two Lanm Ui* *ame timfr 

whfiji Mr rflTiied iwreion of tht wide artklE entitled On Tw^p TibeUn Plfi- 
turea reprEMating Some of SpirHuAl Ance^tnm of thfl i^^nd 

of ttc Fftpchen T> ni> " ippearcd \n the Selfetm 0 / tfc# Naiv^t lAbr^rg 0 / 
DettmbeTp IB32. 























problems conceeking the okiqin op some 

OF THE GBBAT ORIENTAL RELIGIONS * 
Nathakibl ScHJimr 

C^K£XL UffmSBJTT 

Ten TEAJt^ ago tbe Ame^rican OrieEtal Soci^^ beld its ftniiBal 
meeting in Chicago. As it then celebrated its eightieth awii- 
verBary and it fell to my lot to preside, I deroted the Presidential 
Address to a sketch of “ Early Oriental Studies in Europe and the 
Work of the American Oriental Society 1843-192^.”^ It wouldj 
no doubtj be appropriate to continue this sketch today, when I bate 
the.hoDOr of presiding once more. But the discoveries of the lart 
ninety years have been so numerous, and the achievements of Ori¬ 
ental scholarship so great, that neither the time allowed for tl^ 
address nor the ability of the speaker to su^ey so large a field 
would Jufitifv the attempt. Such a task, if it should seem desir¬ 
able, may weU be left for the centenary in 1942 and the scholar 

presiding on that occasion, ^ v .1 ^ 

It may be helpful, however, to call attention, even though it be 
of neces^ty briefly, to the effect that some of these discoveries, and 
the ever more eiacting methods of historical research, have had ou 
our present approach to the problems ooneemmg the origin of 
of the great Oriental religions. 

Exploration and excavation have brought to light an immense 
amount of andent records preserved in pructicaUj their original 
form, deaUng with strictly contemporaneous peraoni^ties, events, 
and conditionfl. Thw, to Toeiition some of the most sigruficant^ we 
have cuneiform texts in a variety of languages: Sumerian, Akka- 
dian Aseyrian, Elamitic, Persian, Chaldian, Hittite, Human, and 
today even Phoenician. There is an ahimdance of Egyptian rec¬ 
ords, hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic, as weU as Nnbiim that 
can now be'read, and Aramdc and Greet papyri. Arabia has 
yielded niimerons mBcriptions in Miniuan, Sabsean, Katabanian, 
Hadramautian. and Himyaritic, in Safaitic, Thamudene, and 
Lihyanian, and in later Arabic. In Syria and PalcHtine, Fhoem- 

•PresWintiml Addrt™, delivered at the uiwting of the SOCMti In 
Chicago. March 2T, 1932. 

* JoUKTAU, 43-1 ff. 
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cian, Hebrew, Moabitic, and Aramaic inscriptioiu hare been found, 
and nn the Sinaitic peninanla aa veil as in South Palestine in- 
flcrjptions in a very early form of the alphabei 
Though the Aegean scripts and the Hittite hieroglyphs still puz¬ 
zle the iDTestigators, sonae progness has recently been made that 
warrants the hope of eatisfaetoiy deeiphermeats in a not distant 
future. The cicarations of Mohenjo Daro and Oarappa have re¬ 
vealed a civilization in the Indus vaUey, already far advanced in 
the beginning of the third millemiium b, c., possessing a system of 
writing to which the clue will, no doubt, be found. In Turtestan 
and m Kan-sn teite were discoTered in Tochaiian, Soghdian, 
Sc^ian, and Uighuric as weU as Chinese, Sanskrit, Pahlari, and 
Ti^tan. Those in hitherto unknown languages have been read 
and interpreted in a rematkablj short time. The special impor¬ 
tance of the Manichaean documents was qnickly recognized, and 
has been presented m an admirable manner by A. V. Williams 

P»ibliahcd.* Tortoise shells found in 
1898-83, when the overflow of the river Yuan carried away aome 
terracre m a town near Ngan-yang-hien, north of Hoang-ho in the 
province of Honan, were seen to bear inscriptions in archaic Chi- 

♦ Ik the inscriptions on bronze urns attributed 

e s^e dynasty seem to be earlier than any other known liter¬ 
ary productions of the Chinese, 

It IS evident that even records of this sort must be subjected to 
n^rous eaamination. A statemeiit cannot be taken at ita face 
value simply because we happen to have it in its original form. 

Tious ejaggerations chararterize the very earliest Egnitian in 

[oUroU o!a» r T’** '™" *'“* 

« /I Ik j wrote for the greater glory of the Idnp 

^d the gods. Drown batUes and defeats^ame 2 

S'”” «*«"'“• «ppeM trim tlii 

vgie&L eiAtements fiommanea of Da&t t 

and dynasties demand particular e,r^LT ^ 

^ erertheless, the value of this epigra phic material is incoa- 

■ in 1832, ~ ^ ~- - 
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tefitably very great. It has furnisbed an oatline of long fltretcbfia 
of bifitory hitherto imknoTnij has thrown a strong light on certain 
periods^ and ha$ helped to establish a more reliable cbronology- 
AUnsions in one field to peraonalitiea and cTenta in another^, par¬ 
ticularly when casual and disinterested, ha?® been exceedingly 
helpful. The archaeological remains bare, in a striking manner, 
supplemented our knowledge of social customs and economic condi¬ 
tions in the past. For the earliest epochs of man^a life, to which the 
hiatorian of antiquity is today obliged to go back everywhere, they 
are our only soureea. Though silent, they are scarcely lees impor¬ 
tant for periods made vocal by the written word* They fill in the 
background of the picture. The dominant fashions in tools and 
weapons, vessels and playthings, dress and ornament indicate auo- 
ccasive stages of development ■ the potsherds teU the tale of their 
age. When the Aegean systems of writing shall have yielded up 
their secrets, the chronological framework, within which persona 
and events may be placed, will already be there. 

Intense occupaticn with sources of this kind has naturally 
tended to create not only an eager search for and dependence upon 
them, but also a certain distrust of late documents, as a rule extant 
solely in much later copies and subject to aU the Tieissitudes of 
manuscripts, and of texts long transmitted only by word of mouth. 
Thus the work of the spade has been a challenge to oriental schoh 
arship to perfect its methods in dealing with such documents and 
traditions. The results have been, on the one hand, a more search¬ 
ing, cLrcumspect, and resourceful criticism, aud on the other hand, 
a more cautions and tentative reconstmetion of what is historicallj 
probable* The approach to the various problems has undergone a 
perceptible change, due in part to the new stimulus. There is some¬ 
what more holdness in posing the questionfl, and yet more freedom 
from prejudice and bias; more striving after objectivity, and yet 
a more sympathetic treatment of the material, early or late^ 

This may perhaps be illuatratcd even in a brief discussion of some 
problems presenting themselves in connection with the begirmings 
of five great oriental religions. Its aim can obviously be only to 
point out certain tinea of invesrigstion that have been followed, 
and to suggest the possible significance of some of the results. For 
this purpose a group of reputed founders has been selected rather 
than merely one of them. It includes Moses, Zoroaster, Buddha, 
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Laots«, and Jgeus. Anotber group, consisting of Confndcs, Ma* 
hayiraj Paul, Mani, and Aluhamtnad might equally well have been 
chosen. But the fundamental questions would hare been the same. 
They have to do with the existence of oontemjyoraTy evidence, for¬ 
eign Or native, the tmatworthinesa of relatively early sources and 
the possible eurvivel of original elements in later myths or legends, 
doctrinal systems or institutions. 

Is there any evidence that Moses is an historic personality? 
Contemporary testimony has naturally been sought iu Egypt and 
on the SiBaitie peninsula. The attempt of H, Heath» to find his 
name in Pap. .^nastasi TI was deemed a failure by F. J. Chabas. 
This scholar himself regarded the 'pria or 'pm in Leiden Pap. 
348, 349 a, b, and elsewhere, as designations of the Hebrews in 
Egypt.* His elaborate stndy of Pap. Anastasi I,* which he consid¬ 
ered as an account of a jonruey actually undcrtslcen by an Egyp¬ 
tian in Syria and Palestine, was criticised by H. Brugsch,* who 
became convinced that the author gives a sketch, rapidly traced 
and without geographical order, to show hie colleague the diflfi- 
cnlties of a projected Journey, and to indicate his literary defects. 
This important observation didjaot prevent F. J. Lanth’^ from 
adhering to the views of Chabas and reaching the conclusion 
that the Mohar whose travels were described was none else than 
Moses, and be found his name in a sentence which he rendered: 
*'c8 ist nicht gnt, 0 Moses! dass er es hSrt.” As the papyrus 
seemed to belong to the reign of Hamses II, whom he dated abont 
1500 B, c., he inferred that Moses was a contemporary of this king, 
and that the Exodns took place in 1491. E. de RougS • rejected 
Lauth's identification of nns with Moieh, because of the different 
mbilant in the Hebrew rendering of the city-name Ra'amses (Ei. 
i, 11), but accepted Chabas* conjecture that 'priit constituted con¬ 
temporary evidence of the sojourn of the Hebrews in Egypt. A. 
Erman* followed Bmgseh’s seggestipn and showed that Pap. 


Tht Eiwtua Papjfn, 1S56, not sceewible to 
GordlneT, but quoted by dubo* and Loutli. 

• dgitptohdi^tti T, 1902, p. 42 ff, 

■ Togage d'uil iggptitn^ 1868 . 


me, and not meiitioiied 


'Eeeue crlriqiu d'^iatotre at de |{rr<n)r«tre, 18«7, 97® . ijs* 

* JfOHe der Ebro«r, I 80 S. 

*.Vdino4Kt (to la Koidld frangaitf d* to oumftmotCqtM, isaj 1 g 
Mejjwtrt umi iebe, £ttgn»m, H, I8SS, p. mit. 


by 
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AriBrffltt; I cannot be the accotant of a jonmej, but ia a aatifical 
epistle in which one scribe deata sarcasticallj with the aocompliah' 
menta of another. A. H, Gardiner translated 15, 8: this ia 
not good; let Mose hear of and he will send to destroy thee,*' 
and tboogbt that ms here, as nwy elsewhere, may have been tised 
as an appellation or nickname of the Pharaoh. From an ostrakon in 
the BibliothiqTie Nationale, Faria, be was able to restore I, 18, 7, 
by adding the sentence: ‘^Amcn-ope, son of the steward Mose, 
the renowned.” More recently Erin an has translated the text in 
full. The passage in which Lauth saw the name of Moses is now 
translated: "dies ist nicht schon, Bursche, er wird es boren,” 
while the new fragment from the Paris ostrakon is rendered as 
Gardiner did. The father of the lampooned scribe is not identified 
with the Hebrew lawgiver. Mose, if that is the correct pronunci-* 
stion, appears occasionally as a proper name. 

The diseoveries at Serabit aJ Khadim by Flinders Petrie and 
others have naturalij aroused hope of fresh light from the monu¬ 
ments on the great figure associated with the Sinaitic peninsula. 
Among the scholars who have occupied themselvea with the in- 
sciiptionB, H. Grimme ** deserves much credit for hie part in the 
decipherment But his interpretation of I user, 349 has not added 
to his reputation. It was understood by him to be an ex-voto, 
dedicated by Moses to Queen Hatfepsut, in recognition of her 
favors, as she had drawn him out of the Nile and set him over the 
temple of Ma'na and Yahu in Sinai, Tie time when Moses wrote 
this inscription would be the beginning of the I5th century. In 
a later publication “ he still keeps Satlepsut and Sinai and fin^ 
in the iuscriptiona references to Moses, bis son Joaepb-el, and tus 
daughter MensBeh, but drops the allusion to Es. ii, 10. His deep 
concern is shown in these words: “ Ucht wird in diese Feriode erst 
dann kommen, wenn es geliugt die biblischen Berichtc vom Aof- 
enthslte Israels in Aegypten, vom Berge Sinai, und von der Pet- 
sonlichkeit des Moses als glaubhafte Tradition za erweisen," B. F. 
Butin,^* a more cautious scholar, also reads in 349 and elsewhere 
f«s as the name of the chief of the stelae-setters, and thinks that it 

“ Effifptian Mieratv Teaftt* lill- 

“JJh; lA%€ratur der p- 270 C 

ATiAeiferawcA# Iiischriften von Minai, 1923. 

**^aprarid 21. 0 ff. 
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may have been pronounced either Mai (as in Gen, x, 2 ^) ot Mo5e. 
But aince he considers that all the iiiacriptiooa come from the Xllth 
dynasty and ca+1900^, he camiot admit any coonectioti between 
this ofBcial and the Hebrew Mosea nor any trace of Sinai or 
Hatlepsnt M. Spreuglin^ emphatically rejects any Tofcrencc to 
Moses ond dates the inscriptiona in the reign of Amen-em-hat 111 
(1849-lSOt), In he ooimecia the two last letters of line 2 
with the two first letters of line 3, reads ^from Selr/^ 

and aasnmea that the author of this alphabet lived in Edom. The 
raliie of the letters is now for the most part oertain; but some of 
them are not very legible^ and their diviaion into words involves 
much conjecture. If and i(a) may or may not represent a name^ 
the language may be Phoenician or some hitherto unknown Semitic 
dialect I Byhlos^ with its Ba'^aJath shrine^ is perhaps moie likely 
than Edom to be the home of the inventor. But all this has appar¬ 
ently nothing to do with 

A, T, Olmatead would see in Ya^uyaj casually mentioned in 
one of the Amanau lettere (K 35^), an allusion to the biblical 
Joshua. PhilologieaUy, the only serioua objectLon would be the 
absence of any Tepresentation of the laryngal. The earlier Aj^amaic 
name may have given way to the Hebrew tbeophorouB form of the 
nazne^ to come back after the change in the vernaculars. The 
laryngal^ however, is retained in the AramaJe, while it naturally 
disappears in the Greek, It is not clear^ in epibe of the accom¬ 
panying name^ whether YaSuya belongs to the HabirUj now gener¬ 
ally recognized as Hebrewa in the wider sense, though the ethnic 
character of these bands of rovers, found in Babylonia^ Arrapachi- 
BBj, and Anatolia as well aa in Syria and Palestine, is far from 
certain. If the identification should happen to be correct^ little 
information would be obtained concerning Joahua except that his 
date wonld be in the begi nning of the I4th century when, accoid- 

from ihr /nwrip- 


m, 130 ff.. Butin ha, puhli^b^d excel- 
lent lamniilfa ami mtda further eontrihutioni. He still finds Jf J as a 
proper iwun iu «^eral pla^. The Lebinani m2, and possibly U 
whence seine oi the mfn came, May not namw like 
compared with ZKiramJ Ln Gen, 

*'^ **^' ^ geuuiufi Caiwaaite or Amorite uamsaf Is 

fp** ", * ■toue-aphtter from the Lehanoii r^ou? 

EitiOfy 0/ Polt^Hne amd IPSI, pp, 188, lUT, 
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iTig to the coDclmsioiia some aichaeologistg^ Jericho wae de- 

atroyed. In that case it would be necessary either to look for 
Moses in the 15th cientury or utterly to reject the traditioa that 
placea him before Joshua^ and to conjecture that he lived Eeveral 
generationa later in the time of Eamsea II (ea. 1300-1234) and 
Memeptah (1234-1223), whcsse famous inscription represents 
^^lerael” as settled in Palestine. Of Moses hirneeU there is no 
evidence today any more than I could find some forty years ago.** 
At first sight the native aources would appear to be more prom¬ 
ising. We now know from the discoveries at Eas el-Samm that 
about the middle of the socoud jniilennimn aignificant religious texts 
w'ere written even in the language of Canaan in a simplified cund- 
form script apparently based on the alphabet; and from the Sera- 
bit inscriptions we have learned that possibly Bome centnries earlier 
a predecessor of the Fhoenidan alphabet, fully developed in the 
13th centurjj waa already in use. It is^ therefore, no longer pos¬ 
sible to arguE that Moses^ whether in the 15th of the I3th century, 
could not have written some doemnenta preserved in the Penta¬ 
teuch^ because he was necessarily unacquainted with a script which 
succeeding generations in Palestine would have been capable of 
reading. But, whatever views one may hold as to the validity of 
the current system of Pentateuchal aualyaia and the tentative dates 
affixed to the various documents, it is obviotia that this great work 
lefiecta throughout the settled life of Israel in Palestme in the 
courae of many centuries. When an attempt is made to piece to¬ 
gether the story of Moses* life, it is readily seen that the picture 
is BO overlaid with incredible features that little or nothing remains 
for which unquestioned originality can be claimed. After all legis¬ 
lative codes, all lyrics, all aetiological sagaa have been carefully ex¬ 
plained and discarded there La acarcely any reflidue left even by 
such scholars as H. Gunkeb*“ C. H. ComiU/" and H. Gress- 
mann,^* except a few incidents that seem to admit of the same ex¬ 
planation and general considerationB of doubtful foreei** No won¬ 
der that Eduard Meyer complains! ** Among those who treat him 

ExternaL Eridence of tlie Exodus,'* tunica, 1S04. 
in £He RHiffion in Gc^ehichte itnd 1913. 

JfoM, 190S. 

Mok und Ziitf, 1913. 

**Cf. my article on Mosea in Th* JTcw 
IBIS, 
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SB an hijknical none bag been able to give him any content, 

to prCBcnt him as a concrete mdividnalj or to indicate anything 
be did, or wherein hia historic work conglsied ] since to say that he 
made the statement that Yahwe was IsraeFe god is only to use an 
empty and meaningless phrase/^ ** He regards him aa “ a figure of 
the genealogical saga, connected with the cult, and not an bis- 
torical personality.” And E. Dnesaud,^* renewing a book by C. 
Toueeaint observea ■ M. Tonssaint essaie de reconatituor la fig¬ 
ure de Moijgej bien iqu*il ne nous neste plus que dee legendes, qm 
ont it4 habilement tranEformfee par i*®prit monotheiate; FoeuTre 
de Moise nons 4cbappe parce que lea redacteurs poetenenrs Font 
compl^tement denature en projetant dans le temps lea conceptions 
noiiTelJes quails enseignaientp^^ 

It is indeed impossible to escape the impression that certain dis¬ 
tinctly mythical elements ere found in the Mo$ca story. There are 
some feattires that seem to point to on ultimate divine origin, such 
as the exposure of Moses in the ark ■(Kx, ii. 3}, designation as a 
god (Bx* Tii-1), bis sojourn on the mountain of the moongod Sin 
(Ei. ttii, IS I his ability to speak with Yahwe face to 

face and to behold his form (l>enh?,4; xuiv, 10- Knm.iu,8), 
though no man can see Yahwe and live (Ei. ixiiii, SO), hia $peciaJ 
permission to see Yahwe’s hack (Ex. xxsiii, 23),« his facias cQmuta 
(Ei, imv, 29, 35),®^ his veil (ib. vss. 33, 35), and his dieappear- 
ance and burial by Yahwe (Dent xxiiv, 24). He aometirnes seems 
to belong to u anperbuman realm. It ia possible that the meaning 
of the name should be added. In the story of Joseph^ names like 
Zaphenath-pancach, Asenath, Potiphera* (Gen* ili, 45), and Poti- 
phar (Gen. xiiix, 1), of a type especially familiar in the Saitie 
period^ were at some time introdneedp Ko such learned interest ia 
seen m Ex. ii, lO, though it would be altogether natural for the 
pnneesa to give her adopted eon an Egyptian name. She speaks 


Imeliftn und ikrt lOOfi, p. 451 

12.37S1 ^ 


on^ntM rfe la FvltpioM 1931 . 

UMorj of D. Valter, J^o,, offfM'lwcfcf UythologU,, :»12. prwnp- 

po»» tm mueb aptraiiamkwl knowledev, slrwn unduly EeyritUn influ* 
MK», ud goa tfxi fw in identityii^ Ufoaen with Thot. 

" AquiU, in hnrmotiy with the nntnnl rneuiug of 

Molsfujn) G. H prohably rntionmliHtion, ^ ' 
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Hebrew, giyes hini a good Hebrew name, knowe ita deriyation, and 
explains her Teawn for selecting it: “for out of the water I hate 
drawn him" ifSieh ia-aet part. Qal of maiaAj “he 

draws out, he delivers/’ Mahtt/, “drawn out, delivered" would 
have been more suitable to the tale; but the name was older than 
the legend accounting for it, Mo4eh means Deliverer. This may 
be the name or epithet of a god. 

But it may also be the designation of a human personality. A 
figure of the genealogical saga is not necessarily nnhiatorical. 
Mythical and legendary features often attach themselves to men of 
note, In family traditions, and especially in the cult, memories of 
such personalities are lihely to be preserved as well as tendencies 
at work that will bring about a change in the conception of them. 
The priests at Dan apparently traced their ancestry to Moses, re¬ 
garding Jonathan, the founder of the sanctuary, as his grandson 
(Jud. xviii, 30). That they should have laid claim to descent from 
Moses rather than from Aaron, as did those in Shiloh, may be 
important. If this claim could be shown to be well founded, and if 
some of the material in the Pentateuch could be definitely con¬ 
nected with Dan, a family tradition might be established. Jona¬ 
than was a Levite from Bethlehem in Judah. A dispersion of Lc- 
idtes from Kadesh Barnea is probable. Here rival prieetlj in¬ 
terests are indicated; and it is not impossible that a local priest be¬ 
came famous both as an oracle giver drawing out the lot, and as a 
deliverer from dangerous foes, and was referred to as MoSeh, a 
deliverer. It may not be advisable to crowd too many episodes into 
Kadesh Barnea on the suppositioa that they have been transferred 
from there to Sinei. Other tribes had their own traditions of 
miraculous escapes, and priestly oracles under the influence of Le- 
vitical instruction would naturally be made to contribute to the 
story of the great deliverer. The later and iEcreasingly accentu¬ 
ated Egyptian setting may be due to some such tradition in a small 
group, or to a confusion of one Tam Suph (the Aeknitic gulf) with 
another (the Heroopolitan gi^). But it is obvious that, even if 
Moses is an historic personality, we have at present no sure cri¬ 
terion by which to determiue what he said or did. 

A brief comparison with the other religious heroes wiH emphasize 
the importance of this point of view. In the case of ZarathnJtra, 
whether he is snppoaed to have lived in the Sth century or several 
centuries earlier, we have no reference to him by any contempora^. 
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Ho document; written bj hins^ and no early record dealing with him 
that haa come down in it$ original form or can be dated with oer^ 
tainty. The silence of Aeayrian^ Babjlomanj Elaraitic, and Cbaldian 
inecriptiona not etrangCp If he was a Medoj it is indeed a ques¬ 
tion when his people began to employ a system of writing. It is not 
improbable that they adopted some modified form of the Assyrian 
ficript already before fil4j or at least after the conquest of Assyria, 
and not impossible that the Persian cuneiform originated among 
them^ aa E. Hersfeld ” has suggested^ But we have as yet no 
Median inscriptiona. The Adiaemenian inacriptions never mention 
Zarathxi§tra. Allusions in Greek writers are late.^ 

The Avesta was regarded by Anqiiettl'DuperTon as a work of 
Zarathu^trSup Prom Ita statementa^ the Pahlavi booka^ and other 
writings he tentatively concluded that ZarathuStra was bom in 
Adbarbaijan 58&, moved to Iran 559, to Bactria 549, and to Baby¬ 
lon 524, and died 512. He presented this only as *'un eyat^me 
sur leqnel je ne snifi pas in£me d^cid6^* and mentioned as great 
di^culties the identification of ** les anciens roia nonun^ Pechda- 
diens et Eeanlens with the Assyrian^ Median, and Persian mon- 
arehs known through the Greeks, and particularly that of Gustasp, 
king of Bactria, and his eon Espendiar with Hystaspes and 
Darius.** It was the imprefisjon of the Avesta as a whole that led 
H. Kem« and others to question the historicity of ZarathuStra 
and to seek a mythical eiplanaGon. That there are mythical ele¬ 
ments, notably in the Younger ATeefa, where he often appeare as 
a Fuperhnman being, a demi-god, is today generally recogm^d. 
When it was more dearly seen that the GatMg were not only writ¬ 
ten m a different dialect but also present a different concepWn of 
Zarathogtra, these songs seemed to point to a purely human pemon- 
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ality, a atruggliDg and eufforing man. It was not aaaj, howovei, to 
find ior Wm a auitable niche in history. Some schoUrt would place 
him in the second nullenaitim, about 1000 or &00, or at least two or 
more centuries before Darius, This is the position of L. H. SlillB/* 
Eduard Meyer,” C. Bartholoniae,*® H. Eeichelt,” K. Geldner,*^ C. 
Clemen," A. J. Oanioy,"® J. Charpentier," and A. ChristenseiL*' In 
faTor of this view Meyer cites the two Median chiefa, MaMaka 
(possibly for Maadaka) of tbe dty of Amalri, and Maitaka (for 
Musdaka) of the land of Ameista, who paid tribnte to Sargon II 
in 713, and urges the abstract character of Ahura Mazda as well 
as all the Amesha Spentas as indicating a personal founder of the 
religion. A. V. W. Jackson," basing his opinion on Bundahifin, 
iixitj 7 if. and Arda Viraf i, 1 ff.," maintainB that Zarathufitra 
lired 600-583, while J. Hertel “ and B. Herafdd hare returned to 
An<iuetil Dapetron's identifioation of the Aveatan \iStaapa with 
the father of Darina. Henrfeld thinks that ZarathuStra was bom at 
Ragha 670, withdrew to Parthia, taught under the protection of 
ViStaapa on mount Iliida, eihorted Dariua to murder Gaumata by 
an Oracle uttered between April 3 and September 39, 633, and died 
600. Support ia sought in recently disoOTered inscriptions. Ac¬ 
cording to the account by Dariua of the building of his palace at 
Sus^** both his father ViStaapa and bin grandfather ArSama 
were atill alire when he ascended the throne. Both may, therefore, 
hare inspired Darins with his seal for Ahuia Mazda. Neither of 
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them Is mentioned as a kLng^"*^ but this is impU^ iji the BehistuD 
wscription^ and mav be etrengtheDed by the Aryaranma inscrip- 
tioc foimd by Herzfeld “ near Hamadan and now in Berlin. 
The authenticity of this inscriptioii has been doubted by H. 
Schaeder/^ who assumes that it was wrilieu m the 4th eeutary aa 
a BUdbeischrift in honor of an ancestor of the Achaemenids, 
and compares it with the inscription in honor of C. Duiliue, exca¬ 
vated in the Forum in the 19th century and supposed to have been 
written by a savant in the 1st century a. n. Whatever may he the 
strength of the philological argument^ which is based on very 
scanty material^ this ingenious theory, bo obviously resorted to in 
order to avoid a real diflicalty, is somewhat lacking in planaibility^ 
li the inscription is genuine and the worship of Ahura ^asda 
originated with ZarathnStra^ it militates against the view adopted 
by Hertel and Hersfeldi For an ABsyrian inscription publiahed by 
E. Weidner statcB that Kuras of ParsumaSj who ia probably the 
same as KnraS I of AnSan, the brother of Aryaramnaj paid tribute 
to A^urbanapii in G39. (JahiapiS must then have ceased to 
reign in G39, it may perhaps be conjectured that Afyaramna tem¬ 
porarily took posseasion of Bkbatana before the reigTi of Cyaxarea 
and therefore assumed the high-sounding titles the great king, 
thejdng of kings, the king of Paraa which he holds by the grace 
of the great god Ahura Mmsda.^' In any case, this Maxdajasnian 
would have Uved a long time before the historical Yi^taspa and 
Hmfeld^s date for ZarathuStra^ and nearer to Jacksou^s supposed 
ViBtaspa^ Hertel believeii that the younger Achiemenian line ruled 
Bomewbere in the eastern part of Parsua-Parsomaa-Parsa, while the 
older branch reigned in AiisaD. This ia not impossible. But when, 
m spite of the dilTcreiit names, he identifiea « the cadet Uae with 
e Kajanids (Tait xiv, n ff.), Christensea « points out that 
1 taspa, the last of the Eavis, is not said to be the immediate 
Bucceasor of Kart Haosrava. In Yaft T, 105 , Aurat-aspa (later 
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changed to Lohraap, Firdosj }^ and not ArSama^ Ia given ae the name 
of Vigtagpa'fi father. This is an epithet of the water-god Apam 
Napat The theory is not strengthened by such disAppearanee of 
the real names and substitntioa of mythical ones. But even if, in 
Yaana Mviii, ?, litij 2 and the Tonnger Avesta, none else should 
be meant than the father of Darina^ it does not follow^ as Meillet “ 
observes, ** que F^glise Zoroastrienne ait coDstitu^ dfia le debnt, 
nt qne Darius dt aecneillit la doctrine de Zorosstre/^ There re- 
maiiis the possibility that the historical YiStaspa aetuallj showed 
his devotion to the god worshipped by hia grandfather and his son 
in such a way as to make him ft central figure in ZftrathultriftD tra¬ 
dition. This assumption^ however^ would not solve the problem of 
Zarathu^tra. 

While much weight, no doubt, attaches to the contention that the 
abstract character of the Mazdaean divinities and the ethical em¬ 
phasis point to a significant personal InitiatiTe, these peculiarities 
may be due to a special development of thought within a group of 
priests or prophets among the Mftgi. Zarathu^trft^ a word of quite 
uncertain meaning, may indeed be the title of a priest of this order^ 
as certain passages in the Qathls and the term mrathiistrotema for 
the chief priest wonld suggest How such a rationalization of an 
earlier mythology and cult can be accomplished, without any 
knowledge surviving of the men through whose thinking it wa$ 
brought about, may be seen in the Upanjshads and other Indian 
works. In our ignorance of early Median history we are unable 
to tell when a movement of this kind could have occurred* The 
fith century is not irapossible. To go back nearer to the Amama 
period does not seem advisable, and to deseend to the 6th century 
is not demanded either by the epigraphic material or by tbe 
Gathas, least of all by the ftasumption that Yasna Liii^ fi contains 
a counsel to Darius, of which this astute statesman was m no need, 
to put Gaumata to death. 

Where bo much uncertainty e:iiats^ it is not to be wondered that 
scholars like J. Danneatoter” C. de Harlez,"® C. P* Tide/* and 
A* Meillet have continued to express doubts as to the idstoricity of 
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Zaratiiii;§tTa. Jleillet charact^mes the doctnne that ZarathnStra 
IS a tmly hietoric pen&onalitj aa an altogether subjecti?e impfeseion 
of the fittidy of the and adds: **il n^est peut-ette paa si 

evident qtie ies gathas soieni PoeuvEO du proph^te Ini-mSme; nn 
texte qji^Qn. ne pent ni dater ni localiser n^est pas na docamont 
hiatonqne^ et le mieni est de ne fonder eiir ce tert® unique et non 
control able aucnne doctrine/^ The attempt bj C. Bartholomae 
to interpret the Gath^^ of which our earliest manuscript seems to 
come from 1323 a. as essentially the verb(t of the 

prophet^ whom he dates ca. 900 b. c-, fails to carry conviction. 
The bracketed indleations of who the speaker is in the various 
sections express the judgment of the learned translator and tend 
to influenee the reader ; but the references to ZaTatbnstra in the 
text itself, the abrupt changes from the 1 p. sg. to ^ p. or 3 p. eg* 
or even 1 p. pL, the iiiwncinnities and apparent traces of re- 
arrangement^ as well as questions of accurate oral transmifiaion^ 
date of wnting and script used^ effects of editorial work^ and 
historic or legendary charaeter of personal names, disturb the 
student*fl confidence. It is difficult for an hiatorian to say without 
wincing, " Also sprach ZarathuStra.” V. Lesnj ” well' remarks, 
Es fdhrt auf Abwcge, wenn wir die Gathas als disfa prophets 
nnd jede als ein Eusammenhangendea Ganzes ansehen,” and he 
probably goes as far as any cautiona critic would do at present, 
when he concludes hia study by declaring, ^'^Daran acheint kein 
Zweifel mdglich, dass so wie in der illesteo Sdiichte des Palikanona 
Ansspriiche Buddhas verborgen aind, auch in den Gathas Worte 
ZarathuStrae rich finden, denn der altesten Liturgie lag ja gewiss 
datan in erster Linie Auaepniche des Fropheten feetzuhalten, aber 
ebenao wic dort beriteen wir kein Kriterium, nach welchetn wir sle 
heraueschalen kbnnlen." 

There &re ng omtempra&iy relerencee to Qautama, the BnddH 
io fgrelg^ soarcea. None are likely to be foqnd in Ghineee litera- 
^ne, and the Adwmenian maciiptiona offer no ground for expect* 
mg eny. The Gaotema in YeSt liii, 16 , may be an allnaion to 
him; hot the form ia not quite exact, the date is uncertain, and 
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the orlgioftl b lost. Nor there ajiy contemporary native docn- 
menta. The alphabet traa not entirely iinlm own m India in 
AchaemeniaD times. The conjecture of G. Biihler that Aramaic 
Ungnage and script were need in Gandhara was Torified by J. 
Marshall^ diecoTCTy of an Aramaic inscription at Tati la . The 
Kharoshthi i$ older than A^ka {ca. 273-231)^ but the earliest 
mscriptiona in it and in the Brahnu seem to come from him or 
from hia time. They testify to the then prevailing Buddha cnlt^ 
as do the relica to which they sometimes refer. Among the many 
inscriptionB and sacred objects that have been found some are of 
apecid interest. In the Nigliva pillar inscription^ discovered Gmt 
by a Nepalese officer in 1893 and then by A- A. FUbrer** in 1895^ 
A£oka commemorates his enlargement of the stupa of Buddha 
Konakamanaj one of the Buddhas preceding Gautama^ and hla 
subsequent viait to it. In the so-called Rummindei ” inscription 
from Padaria, found by Fiihrer*^ in 1896, Aaoka dedarea that he 
set up the pillar on the spot where ^kyamuni Buddha was bom, 
and records his favors to the village of Lummiui. Near Pipii- 
vakot^ among the mins of a stupa, W. C. Pepp4 " dLscovered in 
January, 1898, a large stone bos, containing steatite vases, pieces 
of bones> gold leaf, jewels, beads, etc. Encircling the neck of one 
of the vases runs a legend, describing the contenta as a deposit of 
relics of Buddha of the Sakyas by the Sukiti-brothers with their 
aistera, children, and wives. On pdaeographical grounda Sukiti 
is supposed to have been a contemporary of A^ka. These dis¬ 
coveries were moat satisfactorily discussed by E. Senart** and 
A. Barth.*^ In his eicavatioos at Kasia, J. P. Vogei” found a 
copper vessel, covered with a copper plate, bearing several Hues of 
writing, and two copper tubes, one of which contained some silver 
coins of Kuroiragupta, son of Cftndragqpta II. P. E- Pargiter,” 
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filling a lacuna^ read in the iimription (paTinirvt^a caiiya). 
Kumaragupta reigned ca. 415-450 a. d. If the inseription, whidi 
begisa with the usual introduction of a Pali sutra, ie of the aame 
age ae the oainSj this may show that in the 5th centmy A, D, Kaaia 
was regarded aa the place of Buddha’s mrrajna. In the old town 
of NapiM there is said to be a relic stupa to Kakueohanda, next 
to the last, or second from the l^t^ Buddha before Gautama^ with 
its inscribed A^ka pillar/® and theta are relic shrines in many 
other places. The whole subject has been treated discriminatingly 
by R. Otto Franke.^^ The most that can be inferred from these 
finds is that the cult of the Buddhas^ and especially the Buddha 
of the SakyaB;^ fiouriabed in the middle of the 3d century b. Cpj 
that the Nepalese region was a particular centre of traditionB con¬ 
nected with this cvlt^ and that these had been established for some 
time, even though it he impoEsible to determine their age. 

There is no dependable chronology of Buddhism before Aioka. 
The death of the last Buddha was not made an official era, but 
various calculations were in courEe of time made as to when it had 
oocuiTcd^ The Tibetans give fourteen different dates between 3433 
and 546; the Chinese put it Ln 950, one tbonaand years before the 
introduction of Buddbiatn in their country^ and the Singhalese, 
followed by the Burmese and Siamese, in 544. How little reliance 
can be placed on any of these datea was shown by N. L. Wester- 
gaard ” and H. Eem^^* J, F. Fleet indicated some reasons for 
believing that the prevailing Singhalese reckoning^ the Buddha- 
var^ not found in the Bipavamsa or the Mah^varnaa, originated 
in the 13th century, but accepted the evidence produced by W. 
Geiger that it was used already in the 11th. Both ecbolara were 
all the more willing to abandon it as Blpavainsa vi, 20, etates that 
A^ka succeeded his father Bindusara 214 years after Buddha's 
nirviua, and Mshavamea vi, 21, that his anointment four years 
later took place 2IS years after the nirvana, which on the tradi¬ 
tional chronology would carry Candragupta back to 382, ahont 60 
years too early. Sabtracting th ese, they arrived at 483 as the 
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probable date of Buddha's death, CoDfimation of the DlpaTatpsa 
statemeatj comiog from the 5th centui^ A. ]>., was sought in the 
alleged prophecy of Bnddhaj. mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hioeu Tsiang in the ?th centurjj^ that a atnpa wotild be bialt in 
TaitU 400 years after hia mr¥ana by a king rtamed Kaaiahka^^ 
whose date was then Enppofiod to be 56 b. o. rather than 78 A.* l>* 
Fleet also attempted to strengthen hie conclusion by interpreting 
the pussling number 266 in Aaoka'a Soh^ram inscription as a 
refereaco to a nirrana cra^ and not to the days of his pilgrimage^ 
and mating more precise his earlier he placed the death of 
Buddha on October 13, 4S3.^^ For the period before the Manryas 
Geiger caTefally compared the Singhalese list of the kings of 
Magadha with other extant lists and found it to be in agreement 
with his reanlts. But T. W. Shya Davids” declared: ''It must 
be confessed that the numbers seem much too regular, with their 
multiples of six and eight, to be very probably in accordance with 
fact/^ There is also & reasonable doubt as to the existence of 
Kal^oka- We have no assured datee for Bimbisira and Ajatasatru, 
and outaide the Buddha story their names do not occur^ although 
they may be alluded to under the names of ^renika and Kunika 
in Jain Bcriptures of uncertain age. Aceording to Charpentier,*® 
" the Jains do not tdl us anything about the Buddhists 

The Pah canon, no doubt, presents us with the earliest Bnddhist 
texts* How much of it may hate been carried to Ceylon by A^ka’s 
son Mahendra and how much may have developed subsequent!j 
among the colonJate and their converts, whether any Bcctions were 
translated from Magadhi or Avanti, and when the whole first 
appeared in Pali langnage and script, can oialy be oonjectured- 
We now know that there was also a Sanskrit ounon^ Parts of it 
are coming to light in Mahayina countries in increasing numbera. 
The fact that entire sections sometimes mu quite parallel to the 
Pali books may point to s common origin before Aioka, while the 
divergencies as clearly indicate fluctuations and later growth* 
When the Lalitavistara, a Buddhist work in Sanskrit, written 
probably in the let century b.o., was brought to Europe from 
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Nepal, it caused eomctlimg of a aeneatioD. It was though 

not excluaivelir, on this work that E. Senart based his inganlous 
atteinpt to show the essentially mythioal character of Buddha, 
This was done even more consiEtently by H, Kern.'* A, Barth ** 
and E, Renan,** while admitting that many feature were obviously 
mythical, sought to rescue more of an historic nudeus aioond 
which legends bad grown up. In the reaction against the mythical 
explanation, it was urged that the Pali writings had been too much 
neglected. Here was testimony of the doctriue which was sappcscd 
to have been handed down, orally at first and then in writing, as 
it came from the sage in his conversations with the immediate 
disciples. The Mahayana tradltioiis were looked upon with sus¬ 
picion. Later research has tended to show that the accuracy of 
the former was greatly overestimated, and the vaine of the latter 
underestimated. 

Closer study of the relations of Buddhism to the Slrplchya, 
Yoga, and Vedanta systems has had the effect of reducing greatly 
the supposed originality of the ideas ascribed to Gautama, H. 
Oldenberg *» especiaUy stressed dependence upon the Upanishads, 
Senart** on the Yoga. Confidence that the Hlnayaus system' 
whatever its derivation, was developed by Gautama is unmistakably 
decreasing. Salomon Eemach" held it probable that be once 
existed, but maintained that the collection of the sacred scriptures 
of Buddhism does not contain a line which one has the right to 
attribute to Buddha or to one of his immediate disciples. The 
searching investigations of the Digba NiBya by R. 0, Franke "* 
are significant. This oldest document of the southern Buddhists 
18 r^arded by him as "ciu einheitliohes Werk eines Uteraten, 
nicht sber eine Sammlung von Redsn Buddha^s ", and the later 
works as similar literary productions built upon it Prom the 
accounts in the BTghs Nikaya of the six previous Buddhas as well 
as of the last he infers that there was a Buddha of dogma, ulti¬ 
mately of mythical origin, and condudes that to him Gantwa is 
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not a wMt less mjdJiical than hk six predeceseopfl,'^* Caroline Rhyg 
Davids ” also rejects the balk of the Hinayina traditions as due 
to a narrowing and perverted molnasticUiii^ and finda in certain 
Mahsvana works indications of an earlier and truer conception of 
Gautama, The trendiaDt critique of the sources by this eminent 
scholar should not be discounted because of an imaginary 
having a serious purpose^ but not meant to be a scientific reoon- 
etroclion. That Gautama aetuallj eristed and eiercised a directive 
influence on the thought of India is widely reeogniMd as a proba¬ 
bility* But the abeencc of any criterion by which to determine 
what is genuine in either Hinayana or Mahayina tradition is felt, 
B. J, Thomas*^ says Cfoneeruing the words of Buddha: ^^The 
nucleus is there* even though we may never succeed in separating 
it* or in deciding what the earliest forms of it may have been.” 

The problems connected with the origin of Taoism are of a 
peculiar character. Here there is no need of considering, as in the 
case of Buddhism, whether the use of a system of writing can be 
assumed for the time of the reputed founder. Allusions to him 
in foreign sourcee are not to be expected. Neighbors interested in 
Chinese af airs were still illiterate. But literature was produced 
in China. Outside of Taoist circles there seems to be no reference 
to Lao tse, or to a book written by him, before Se-mn-ta^ien, 
W, Grube“ dec!ares: *^Es ist eine schwer ins Gewidtt fallende 
Tataacbe, dass wir nicht eine cin2ige authentisebe Ansserung des 
Confucius besitzen, aus der rich folgem iiesse* dass er den Lao-tsze 
Oder auch nur das Tao-teh-fcing gekannt hatte." This categorical 
statement has been questioned by J* Grill on the ground that, 
in the x4nalecte^ xiv* 36, an unknown man is said to have asked 
Confucius whether it waa right to requite evil with good, to which 
the sage gave an answer in the negative. But even if the anecdote 
should be true* ia it inconceivable that* without the influence of 
r.pao-tse or of any book, the idea could have occurred to some Chinese 
mind tiiat forbearance and kindly tTeatmcnt might he prefemble 
to vengeance? Such reflections, based on ordinary experience and 

•* ** Tier iloginatlBclifi- X^V^lIIi 1014, p. 331 S'. 

1931; A atTaftual of BuddhfMm, 103^ 
the JTdit, 

The Uft of Buddha, 1927, p. a3S. 

Qetehiekto der ehinert^hen Liieraiur, 1909, p. 

** Laa-tKce Bueh vom lOlO, i ff. 
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observatioa;, caimoi: ha^e bttn bo rare in any human eocieiy- It ia 
scarcely possible to account for the silence of Confucius either bj 
ignomuce or wilfuJ ignoring witliout impugning the trustirorthi- 
nefis of Se-ma-ts'^ien^a story. Whether the great hiatoriaiLj who 
apparently published his She-ki in 9l n. o.^ consequently almost 
four hundred years after the death of GonfnciiiSj deriTed bia infor¬ 
mation from She pen (possibly 3d century) or some other source, 
his account^ on which eo much has been builtj must be looked upon 
with stiapicJon. He does not mention the book as Tao te kiug^ 
and there is no indication that he had read it* 

More remarkable h the absence in earlier Taoist writers Uke 
Lie tae, Chuang tee, Han fei tse* and Huai nan tee of any bio¬ 
graphical notices of Lao tee, or any allusions to the book he is 
supposed to hare written. Phrases such as "Lao tee says" or 
" it is said occur frequently, aud sometimes aenteuces are appar- 
6utlj quoted that oomespond more or less closely with passages in 
the Tao te king^ but this title is nerer mentioned, nor ia a book by 
any other title ascribed to Lao tee* In view of this it was suggested 
bj Herbert A, Giles that the volume we possess is a collection 
of aphorisms taken from these writers, though containing also some 
unqu^onabiy genuine sayings of Lao tse. Other scholars also 
find it improhable that the Tao te kin g was actoally writteu by 
Lao tse, and assume later additions and editorial work, but empha¬ 
size more strongly the eitent and value of the genuine sayings* 
Thia ia in the main the poridon of W. Grube,” J. Grill,” Lionel 
Giles^** and E. Wilhelm.^ A more plausible theory ha$ been pre¬ 
sented by Henri ilaapero.^®' He thinks that the book was written 
by an author living ca^ 400 b. o. The hook was called Lao tee; 
the anthoris name is unknown t " On ue sait ahsolument rien de 
Tauteur du Leo-tseu, Je dis le Lao-tsen parce que est certain 
qu'il j a eu un livre de ce titre, il ne Pest nullement qu^il ait exists 
un peraonnage a qui ait ete donnd ce nom." The details in Se ma 
ta^ien'a sketch (She Id, Lriii, la 2a) are traced back to the dubious 


** Th^ J^rm^jpu cf La^ iftflO. 

ff,, p. 143 

" J^. e.. p. 3T ff, 

**Th€ SajnnffM 15/ Lao lan^ 

•*LaQiK 7*0 te noj Buck de^ Attm 

p. iv ff, j p, 147 1. 

^La p, 430 


VQm Einn ttnd Uhm, 1123 , 
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family’ register of li kiBi(ib.) who pretended to be a descendant 
of Lao tse and lived in the middle ol the Snd century b. c., when 
he gave mstruction to the grandson of the founder of the Han 
dynasty. 

This view has decided advantageB. It explains in a natural 
way the quotations in early Taoist works, the attitude of Chnang 
tse, the most brilliant writer of ancient China, and the dcTelopment 
of the school. The Tao to king is an anonymous work, containing 
no hint aa to ita anthoreihip, no proper namesj no allusions to his* 
toric events. Only by internal evidence, language, style, and place 
in the evolution of ChineBe thought, can an approximate date be 
assigned to it. But it is a strikingly original production and, in 
^ite of its loose construction and ohrious share in the vicissitudes 
of ancient books, possesses an unmistakable unity of thought. Its 
intrinsic value and influence do not depend upon our knowledge of 
its authorship or age. The Book of Job remains one of the master* 
pieces of the worWs literature, though we are equally ignorant in 
that case. As the book seems at one time to have been ascribed to 
Huang ti, it may perhaps be conjectured that Lao tse, “ the Old 
One," “the Ancient Master," may have been an epithet of this 
mythical personage. The present title does not appear to have 
been used before ^e 6th century a. n., when the book was declared 
to be a king (classic), dealing with too (the way, nature’s course) 
and ie (virtue, in the sense of ntana, power, virtus), as tbs two 
key*words indicated. As regards the sources of its philosophy, 
A. B^usat hinted at the possibility of contact with the thought 
of India already in the 6th century B. o. Buddhist influences are 
amply evidenced in the later growth of myth and legend clustering 
around the figare of Lao tse, who becomes himself a Buddha to be 
worshipped. But it seems out of the question to carry any such 
influences back either to ths time of Cenfneius or to the end of 
the 5th century. More importance attaches to the investigations 
of Maspero^*’* which have set in a clearer light the relations 
of Taoism to earlier groups of mystics, diviners, and meta* 
physicians. If these could be shown to antedate Coofucios, it is 
within the bounds of possibility that the famous collection of 
aphorisms is a precipitate of ideas expressed in some form by one 
of his contemporaries. The probability, however, is slight. 


jremoirv «*r la st te* opiniimt 6e Lao-Uou, ISBS, p. Off. 

**•£,p. mn. 
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To touch at la^t upoa the mud) djscua&ed qucstjon aa to the 
hutorieal character of Jesus and the origin of Chiifitiaiiitj, it may 
be affirmed that we hare no absolutely coutemporary evideace, 
preserrcd in its original form, by which to prove that Jesus of 
N^azareth ever lived. Long contiaued and searching investigations 
have also shown that the distinctive Chrjstiaii system of doctrine, 
c^t, and ecclesiastical organization cannot hare originated with 
him, and that this system did not develop without a far-reaching 
influence being ezerted upon it by Hdleuistic thought and practice. 
The nearest approach to contemporaTy testimony would be the 
t’aulme episUes. If some of these were actually written by him 
and the copies we possess are essentially correct, he evidently 
believed that Jesus had been crucified, though he had never met 
him personalty, was not present at the crucifixion, and practically 
makes no mention of his words and deeds. The genuiuenesa of 
the whole coltection has been questioned, but the diiSoulty of ex¬ 
plaining all of them os essays, written in the current epistolary 
sty e, is very great. On the other band, they dearly indicate the 
tromendoim influence of Paul in forming th^ doctrine concerning 
Jesus as the Messiah and in organizing the Christian church, and 
the eflMt u|K)n him, not only of earlier Jewish thought and current 
methods of exegesis, but also of the ideas and language of the 
mystery cults, and of Helienistic speculation in generaL The 
^amaic gospel, of which Papias of Hierapolis in Phrygia heard, 
^ existed. The Greek gospels reveal the 

growth of Christian consciousness. This is true of the Svnoptics 
to weU as of John. EveiyTvhere Jesus ia presented as he stood 
before the imnd of the church, his words and deeds being given 
tee form and wloridg tmeonsdousiy demanded by Christian faith. 
lUt in the ctet very early formulations have a tendency to fix 
teZtetlT f «»aparison of textual variants and a 

rSi™ ^ ^ strand 

of traction, s^estiug a personaUty far different from the later 

wnception and more credible. That the new picture must to a 
UMderahle extent be a subjective creation is inevitable This 
II. a mei^re to tea conception of any human life iu tee 
part however rite and dependable the sources may be. Meanwhile 
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Christianity had other Eourcea^ not lees Important because they 
were pagan as veil aa JeirUh^ beside the rieh stream that is. likely 
to hate flowed from the apiritosl integrity and deep insight of the 
prophet of Nazareth. 

Certain conclusions may^ with some degree of assurance^ be 
drawn as regards the historieal dsaracter of these exalted flgnreSj 
the origin of the religious mOTements associated with their nameSj 
and the methods of approach to the problems involved. At a time 
when the unprecedented accretion of original sources of the first 
order has intensified the quest for such material^ to be used in the 
reconstmetioD of bistorjj it must be admitted that no strictly coU' 
temporary record has as yet been bronght to light by which any 
one of them can be proved^ beyond peradventurej to have existed 
as a human being at a definitely ascertained date. But it is dso 
clear that in no case can the absence of such testimony be regarded 
as altogether inexplicable in the circumstances^ or as precluding the 
assumption that he once lived on the earth. Without a question, a 
cautious criticism finds it increasingly difficult to decide how far 
the apparently oldest sources, eoinetimes removed by generations, 
and even centuries, from the initial impulse, may represent the 
historic reality and an originating personal force. Tet^ inadequate 
as the criteria of authenticity may be, and subjective to a large 
extent as the resultant image must of neoessity appear, it is pos¬ 
sible to maintain that an unbiased investigation hm already been 
able to discover traces of still earlier traditions of such a character 
as to enhance the probability that in all these cases there stands 
in the background a distinct human personality, however dimly 
seen and different from later conceptions. It cannot be denied that 
the ever recurring doubts on this point, and the attempts to explain 
the entire documcntaiy material on some other theory, sje perfectly 
legitimate. They have been of positive value in riveting the atten¬ 
tion on those currents of thought that gradually reached the point 
in history where the great personalities had been traditionally 
located, and flowed on in essentially the same direction as before. 
They have forced a recognition of tbe extraordinary capacity of 
religion for personifying and enriching with concrete ieatures the 
objects of devotion, and necessitated a revision of estimatea where 
an historic nucleus in the tradition is accepted. 

It i$ no longer possible for critical students to consider the Ideas 
of the assumed founders as absolutely new or to look upon the later 
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tytivniB oa n^oeesanl^ ^ dirwt and logical davelopsioat of theiT 
thought. Bathof did such originality as ma^' be asoiibod to them 
consist in tha peciiIiaT manner in irhich they reflected, or leacted 
agsinst, certain tendencies of their age, and the permanent infl n- 
ence reveal itself in the incentives that came from them and tiio 
characteristic moral traits that coold not ^ita be hidden in the 
transformations which the conception of them underwent. They 
becme miracle-workers and infallible seem of truth. Words were 
attributed to them that they never uttered, and deeds that they 
□ever performed, although mcidentally, thanks to the tenacity of 
tradition, the memory of some genuine sayings, experiences, and 
acts may also have been preserved in the midst of a mass of in¬ 
credible myths and legends. As the oriental religions grew, the 
majestic flgnree of the reputed founders rose above all ordinary 
mortals. A auperhuman element attached itself to them. Even 
in this mysterious transcendence they continued to perform a deeply 
sig^eant function in the life of man. The unfolding of the his- 
torical reality, so far as that can be approached by the use of proper 
^entiflc methods, may tend to bring them still nearer to us as 
inspiring esamplea and stimulators of further religions growth, 
whom it may be truly said with Lucius Annaeus Seneca:^** 
Those illustrious founders of onr religious convictions have been 
born for our good, and have prepared for us the way of Ufe.” 


opmUr™ coirii- 

tww noliia mU .qat, nobis Titun preepersvwMt. 





THE WEI SETJ AITO THE 8Ul 8EU OH TAOISM 

Jaues B. WA£E 

Haetaed Upiverbitt 

Th£ pbesekt artick is tiie sequel to mj axtide^ Wei Shou on 
BudiibiBiii.” ^ I here complete the tTaodation of Wei shu 11% 
and, becauBe of the light which it throwe on Wei Sbouk account^ 
1 hare added a tianslation of the sku's (35- I2a-13a)* remarks 
on Taoiami The importance of these two texts lies in the fact 
that they can be dat^ with great precision: Wei shu"$ belonp to 
the end of 554* the Sni shu's has 656^ or possibly 643, for its ter¬ 
minus ad quem^ We are thus provided with two sturdy mumpcach- 
able guide-posts for the study of the later phases of Taoism^ 

Lao-ka and the Fathers of T&oiato preached a mystical doctrine 
emphasising the desirability of action in harmony with the all- 
pervading and eternal reality of the universe.* Any serions attempt 

* To appear m poOp 1033^ 

■ My rnf^rcncea are always to the T*ii aUu ebl ch^feag edition of tbe 
hlatorin. 

For outline of the bJatory of the Wri ehit v. JAOS 32, 3S-4S. 

Tltfl Bui »hu Im m official history of thfii Sni dynasty, which ruled Chinn 
from the oity of Ch'an^-an in central Shenal 520-617, For brief nntei on 
this hiitory v. ^ dS- In 622 Wei Cbing ^ (oSO-Feh- lip 043. 

Correct Gilc* 22e4. V, Haia T'onj ehu 27 and 2.Gb“; Chiu Tan§ |A« 71 
and 3.0n* Cf. fcut pien S-lSa] was ordered bo prepare a history 

of the Sui dynasty, Th* nimalfl and bioffraphie* were cuBapleted in 630. 
The easays were pteBonted in 656 hy Chang-sun Wd^!hi ^ ^ 

GUea 142; T'ang §hu 105, Chiu Tung thu 05.3a s muit read Chang aim 
because ^laBsiies it under 

The wirrected edition of the Bui thu (1023-1032) leirelled oat the names 
of the Individual author* which were given at the beginiiiug of soaie of the 
ehapters, and attributed all the annals and hlographiEo to Wei Ch4ng and 
all the essays to Chaj^sun Wu-ohi. Older copies, however* attributed 
the rhaptera on hteratare t* Wd Chling. The teat whleh we tranalat* 
below Is drawn from the soctioii on literature, 

Ifeite that HYSC 2.S6a attributes thk ewy to WeL Ch^. Cf* also 
Chavanneap MtrmireM niticriqutt V. 459. 

^For geueral remarks on Taolsia v. H- Maapero'a La Chime d.a#Cgiie, 
490^7; Wieger'a Taintmt I, 9-2T^ DeGrooFa Tka Bgttcm 0/ 

ChiniKt especUlly voL 4. 321-331;^ and Haspero'a MgikoiGgit de la Chine 
ModermSf In M^tkalaffie dtiofi^we lUutiritf Fai-Ls J92fl, pp. 227-302. Of 
thia last an Fnglish translation has been published lu Londoiu 
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to follow this iDjiLDction of necessit^^, m & renunciation 

of the external world and the devotion of oneaelf to the contempla¬ 
tion of the awe-inspiring and indehnable reality^ or tao. Snch a 
phenomenon is a common-place in the hifitory of TeUgionSp To 
attain union with the object of his adoration^ the Chinese m^f^atic 
waa taught to nourish the spark of the absolute contained within 
himself. This nourishment, os in the yoga-practice of India^ was 
provided by regulated breathing, caUisthenics, and undisturbai 
contemplation. The outward sign of progress in one^s endeavors 
was the actjuirement of aupematural powers which we asaodete 
with the terms magic and hypnoUam, and the powwow^octor. In 
the case of China we say that the Taoist prantitiouer w^as atrivlng 
to attain the state of geniehond (fll( or of which there were 
three kinds: terreatrial, celestial, and posUmortem.* 

The yogi of India does deign to partake of a miiiimum of nor¬ 
mal Douriahment; his Chinese counterpart, on the other hand, 
has insisted upon the necessity of avoiding ordinary food* and 
partaking of the reality itself thru snhstancM which either contain 
a very high percentage of the #<io or which seem to be looked upon 
as genniDe crystallkations thereof; cinnabar, gold, silver* jade. 


-V, Pto^p-u tlO, nn (lu JSS5 ed. of P^inff^hin kuan 

tSy} : Tbe Htura^in^ wyi: A praetiHoner of Uie ftrat elm rflls« up h\B 
body uid moiLiiti into thE void, aed is called a Celestial G«aie. A prac- 
tUioBer of the second clasa wanders aliout on the fftooiu mnuntaliis, and 
li emUed a Terreatrial GenlE. A practxtKonEr of the third clasa first dies 
ami then CMts off his rocoon ^the body), and is cstlad a ^hih-cAUh Genic. 

±3S f9‘«tij 

W« ibAll meet tliie term fhM-cAieA i«aiti in Wti ihn ]I 4 . jj,*, jt in 
probably to be Interpreted « freed Ifrom tie body nfter tKcoming} a florp«." 
Fitollel expreMima are lobe found in TCCC; S4JQb.l]a eiiuH-jiie* * a 
« become a genie by drowning-; te.lb hut>-rkUh 

by bumiitg to dtmliL" V, in general YCCC 94-S6. ie mH to 

baee oeenrred in tbe came of Huang-U, Wang mUo T S te note aei 
and Yd-toB 5 ITCCC 85.fla> whe» a double^ 5 ord ^ („Jd 
la their grave*, the body having disappeared. The iword I* explained as 
ha>4iig bien need to rut tbe body and thus free the too or tie „ul the 
iudlvidunl wbieb b«l finally manbed a sufikisntly high .tote ” de^i 
mtnl to become n genie. A inmula for making inch a sword « 

YCCC «.4b^ In the ^nnt of K-uu Cb.en.blb to fZ wIi 

Mu ao awrd le meatn^, and nose ie meatiowd m tbe legends of Wann 
Ten ^ H and Wang Sen ^ I* i= TCVC 8J.E0a and SObT ^ 
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mica, pearls, yellow orpiment, piDe-resin^ etc.,** or careMly pre¬ 
pared coEcoctioBs of these substaiices, which were copaidered Teri- 
table elixira of life conferring immediate or progreEsive geniehood. 
We shEill see more clearly into these practicee when someone will 
have made tia a careful trauelation of the Pao-p%-tzV^ where 
directions are given concerning the diet of the aspirant to genie- 
hood^ Articles euch as Mr+ ArtHiir Waley's ^ ffotee on Chinese 
Alchemy" in BS03 6 (1930)* 1-24 and Mr. Wti Lu-ch1ang^a 
translation ® of the * bode well for our 

clearer understanding of this phase of Chinese religious life* 

The Taoism of the essays translated below is the one which I 
have just described plus an organization and theology strongly 
colored by the presence of Buddhism in China. This, however, is 
too delicate a problem for us to discuBS at this point. Let ns rather 
allow these two Chinese authors to speak for themeelvca. In the 
notes I give additiouai, elucidating matter that I have gleaned 
elsewhere. 

The Wsi shu text appears in greatly abbreviated form in ch. 2 
of the Kuang hung ming chi ( KJIMC)^ ^ TaishS o3-1940- 
103B, which is dated 664. It is also drawn upon by the Ch"i fu 
yuan kuci (CFYK) # ifj jc ft 53.3a-9a (edition of 1642, 
Wylie's Notes, p. 183), which begins with the account of K‘ou 
Ch^ien-chih. 

In the course of the translation I have made frequent reference 
to the run chi cVi chUen {YCCC) g 314: fit Wieger 1020. 
This is a eompendJum of Taoisni in 32 volumes which appears not 
only in but has also been published in. the Ss^ pu 

ti'^iing of the Commercial Press. It is the latter edition that 
I have used* Its author is one Chang Chnn-fang ^ of the 

V, Wi^^er, Cmyanect, 3flL Pfixmaier^ "I>ie Ijmuii£ dvr I^iduminv tL 
Schwertflt » in muher, Wiener Wwt., pkilat.-kiti. cL (ISTO), voL 
4S can be leased over. It ii a mere list of iodmduals who have attained 
geniehfiod after death, 

** fV, A. Forke, '^Ko Hu»g^ Act Philoaoph und Alehimist,'^ in ATcbiv 
fUr Gechichte der PhilosopMe, Bd. 41 [10321, 115-12)0. EditolI! 

Itie no. 53; voL 18 (pL 21, 210-2S9* Months 3l (IMOK 

225-235. 

is Wieger 990 and Com. Ptesa Ed* of voL S2h 

CommeiltiriHi, Wieger 901^009. and Com. Freai. ed, df Ta^^-Uanff 022 92» 
(Wieger 002, read Cf. Wi^T Sfl1f-S9fii aod Tap-faaHtf 5S8-5S9. 

Cf, also Wdley, BS^ 6.1-34, 
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Sung. The Commercial Press biographical dictioiiary says that 
be became a in 1004^8 (v* Giles 44)* Particular atten¬ 

tion should also be called to the Hun yuan shing cki (SY8C} 
@ |C (Wkger 762, 551-3), vhicb^ because of its 

references, is especially valuable for the hiatorj of Taoism. Wieger 
763 and the first chapter of 765 are, on the whole, tables of con¬ 
tents to this work* It is dated 1191 and attributed to a Haieh 
Sheu-hao , of whom 1 can find no mention elsewhera* 

Teanslatiost of Wd 3hu 

lOh* Taoism originated with Lao-taii.** He says of himself^ 
that before the creation of heaven and earth to support the ten 


** Por thf legend o( Luft-tzll t. BKih^ki 6^4a j/k 

iill flif ( if U i# * ^ = ITa^AiA-eAMM jg ± || 'g* -- 

||«dO J 2 Tb {1 havfr found neitter of these two works Lu the j 

Wieger 702-756, Tao-tMQng 6&1-S55; Wieger 2^1* Tao-Uanff 13i, A, 4h. 
The of bis trip to the W«t to convert the barbsrluis, La^te^ hn 

tMnff hva All cAmff £ ^ W A 4{i ^ {fragTEienta from TuD-hoaiig 

publlihed In I'avAd Jn>ifaH .^,I2SU-1270l, has heeo treated hj Pdllot in 
BEFEO 3.322-327; 6.3T9| S,51S-S1T- Wieger 762 resembles these frd|;- 
meuts ID s very vsgue way^ and tbe kua Au ckifiF may be aomewbere at 
the bottom of this text, but it le by no means identical. V, E, Gordier, 
EibItofAfoo einiai" 7H-r26; 31124114^ 3M74541 for western essays and 
tTaniLattone of tbe To<h^d-cAing, which tradition baa aasoctatcid with Lao^tid, 
For an ai;»wiint of Lso-trO whltb has prodted from tbe zDodem scbool 
of CTitScUm y, E, Msspero'i ia £7A$iMf Aniiqws 4Sfl-4a9, Msspero thinka 
thnt the Tmi ft vkinff bekmgs to tbe ond of the fifth century e. C, Tbe 
latevt study of tbe question that I bay* seen £s Ku Cbicb-kang'a ntiempt 
to determijie tbe date of oompoflition of tbe Tao-ti^hinff from a study of 

PP- P«^r 

7 tut* bock bctw«n Uie LH whih ch‘un 

11 . ^ tb* t e., totrtnU th* md of the third ctntuir b. c. 

■k ± ^ qMted hy the re-fi yiai. ubAk 

^ If a * "*t biliewe thet tJjii cm be tmniietwi in nar othw 

howfl^tr. ia epplicihJe onl, to tbe foa 

!™'« * personified 

form frepnent, tbnt n™in 

{y. note «>) tbw might he u enoudt bued on tbe kvt hu ehinn Ct Fo 
I" ft ai.a fc 38. (d*t«i 1MO-12TS] Tc«Ad WtKl 

mint. At one uine he I. in be*™ „ the prin« of princ»i .t 
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thousand aorta [of things]} alsoTe he dwelt in the Jade Capital* 
aa the ancestor of the Princes of Divinities^* and below he was in 
the constellation tzu^H as the Chief of the flying geniL*^ In 
his thousand tranfifoTmations and ten thoneand transmutationa 
he has an nncharacterizable charaoter. According to the stimnlns 
he becomes an object, but Ms [Tiaible] form ib not permanent. 
He taught Hsien-yiian” on Mount 0-msij** and inatruct^ Ti 


time te aplitfl hiB form deflcendie to give instruetLoii^ According to thre 
dccAaiDn he manifests [himself], tbs'ii we see him. 

■ Frobahiv to tre located m the higbest of the Taoiet heav™, bat I hm 
aot letmd any other tests that talk defiiiitely about it. Cf. Stii shti 1^*- 

■ This term ^ haa all the appearance of beiiis a traitslaMon of 

devar^ja, whidh appears in the Buddhist hooks aa f'ifti-Mtip ^ The 
express]^ £1 ia quoted by the 2aA.147b (£00 to 1+ emaJl 

fomiat edition) from two stelae in Buddhisi templea and SMms to be the 
equivalent of dmordja- 

“ ^ gjj in the vicinity of the polar star. 

One of the signa of geaiehood of the first tslasa. Cf. note 4. V* Paii- 
p^i-ts^, p*tea, 11, translated in I>e6reot (t. not* 31, p. 5£8p where, S 
linea from bottom, we must oorreet toi "'His body sprouts feathers arid he 
wUl attain geni^hood fj g (v. infra) immediately/' Cf. also DeGroot, 
op- cit, p, 3 jQ 0. where the last line mnat reads who eats it will not 
die* and lus appearance will he that of a bird whieh fliea.*^ 

I hare not found any definition for in our dictionarlea, Imt 

the passage inat quoted and the examples given In F^0i toAi fu (v. 
nrOte 0) TA.l54a, and supplement 7.20b, demand the tranilatiou "genk'^ 
or "‘geoiehood." Cf. alio Pao-p'u tafl, nei lUb where, alter dea^ 

eribing the reaults of eating various modicioes (life prolonged, sickneaa 
Tanlehes, white hair turns black, ftlien teeth roappear}, the Taoist is told 
that the dads Maid (v. note BTa) will then appear to servo him, and he 
may use her help to attain gtnieheod (haing-ehhi)H, The Jade Hafd, be ia 
further told, has as her dktiufUJBbiag mark a piece of yellow jade the 
sixe of a grain of millet or rice on hor noss- Guch la the true Jade MaldL 
Anyone lacking this mark would be a ghost ^ trying to act like a human 
being. 

At the present time I am nnable to explain the semaalology of this 
expression. 

@ tbs Yellow Emperor, first in SsH-ma Ch^kn'i Bit of the B 
mythical empetor®. For bis legend v. Wieger Tao-laanj^ IB'S, ch+ 1. 
Mayers 225; Giles 871. Wieger 201, Tao-ttanff I3fi, A.2bj Wieger £fi7, 
rao-taan;r 13T. Ehik i cAi (Commercial Press Han Wd fa'anpi aAii| lfib4b. 
V. also Index to Granet^s f>a»ra et Wffeudea da J« GAina Afirt^nv^ 

u jyg in Ssfi'Ch^uan, 270 li SSW of Ch'tog-ta, 
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K*ii ** at Yn the Great learned a formula for prolong- 

ing life^ and Tin Hai receiTod the instructions regarding Itiv 
and ti [from him^J 

Taming now to tise Tan-shu and Tzu-tzHf whieh are the books 
of the genii/* and the jade-stone and gold-brilliancej which bave 
teen marrelloiaBljr explained by the Ling[-pao]-tung[-hsilan]/" 


ft tJiird Id SaH-irm Ch'lea'A list of the 5 mytkleal cmpetori. Ee- 

celrei only pwing nqtiM in Wieger tm. (t, not* 12) cIl 1,26b, and BYSO 

1.1 Db. y, Oran^t, op, clL 

^ ft 4$ mutl be a. plaee natse, but I do not fl^d it eUewhere, 

“ £ l^ndary founder of Hh», tbe flrat Chinese dynasty. Giles 184^1 
iMsYsri P31, 

the gVkrdian of the [wi« with whton, the ItgtbJ bee tt. Lfto-trt 
left the foo-r^-ehinf. Glln 24S0; llo}-en 023, V. Link htien eh won OT 
fill a Wiej-er 201, Too ftiin^ JSS. He li the reputed author ot the 
forped phtloMphical test Ktun-pn-tz1l Qjjg p Wieger 062, 721, T22, 
Too-rjoajt 341, 430-154. Cf- Wylie** .Vefes, p, £17 

ron-iho can huTdlf moan any moine than " red writing," i. e., tenets written 
in tnd cbrnraeteiTB. Pao-p-u-tzn, ari p‘icn ir.Uh: [on the talieuiBii] in r*d 
writing, write the chaneter large on a Uhlet of peach-tree wood, » that 
It ocnren the tablet completely, 

rav-fea, 'purple character*,’* ie prohahly a ejnonym of ton-ehu. On 
tru-(e€ », rocc 7.12a and (eii-eAu in TCCC S,23a. 

It eeema to toe that "mountiog to the myateij’' and "flying pacee ' 
muBt aignify genii. V. nnte* 4 aod U. Cf. ;?ui «Jiu 13a*. 

“ ^ ^ ^ 3t# fi {H ± a)t ■ Tb* tferni tm^-funp raim the 
mnplicsted quest ion of the celestial hierarchy in Tauism. The sjitein 
demrihcd in Wtcgcr** rooinne I, p. 22 (dated IMS) and Maepero** Jfytbo- 
lopie (y. note 3}, p. 230 Jiietidc* the following adhcme: 


»->Hi 


Orh 



- » . ± „ 
.. .. :t:„ „ 


NpTElS of 
Doctrine 

n^xifc 

” £ H 
11 ^ n 


Wri d.u i 0 b« apeak. Of aiia.yflai> (why th* y. the 

Boh B*m ahu 105 . 2 h* I do uot latowj, which might be equated with the 

**’■'*’ ^ 1» called to the 

that the Too /. Jtui V«- Jft te t i, « compeudl™ 

of Tamam cosautiug ehiefiy of fomti for petitions to the dieinitui and 
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it is iMpossibb to the count of such tetter*® 

In their (Tfloists') teaching they completely dispel the bonds of 
evil and purify the eouL They heap tip practices to establish 
merit,and embrace virtue to increase the good, so that finally 
they mount to heaven in broad daydightj or prolong their lives in 
the world. Conseqnentlyj the Ch^in ** emperor and [the emperor] 
Wii“ of the Han were highly pleased [with these teachings]. 
The emperor Huan biiilt a Flowered Canopy in the Cho-Iung 
[palace], and, setting up an alUr, worshipped [Lao-tzii].^* 

Chang Ling ^ received the tao on the Ku-ming ** aiountam, 

UliaumiiA {Wieger IMZ, Tua tsan^ &$4 »4l* ch. llMiA diiiUtt 

from the and each m a partleular " pslnee 

J:xia4i;^iB#SSS ™ ± X iJI « ^ 

+ “ il iE J! ®f “ m ^ 4* “ “ « ^ 

T “ S ^ ?f flit . T “ “ # “ 

The Svi ihu baa Much to wy about the YQau-ahih-t'ien t^uii, who also 
appetm 111 the abov^ tftble, hut from the Sui tAu's dewriptiou one would 
be inclined to equate him with the ioo or mioo-i. In I3a" shu also 
mentions the lAnp-pao. We find, however* in neither Wfi shu nor S%i eAw 
another name to fill the third place. A thoro worting thru of the mEterial 
on the l^Luify in the Too-tmnp will probEbly clear op the Mitoiy of thU 
group and the vieSflflitijde* of it* ineumbents. The f:|i 
f^-u I2m* Jc prot^hl^ a aynanjoi. 

The term linff^pata ii found in e. p^im l£.Sb", 

**For of the histories read irith Wsug Hrien-ch'latt’s Sans 

edition; H W ^ SE 1*- 

V. Pao-p^n-tril as givsn by Wiefper’s ffnjyoaee#, p, 38T. 

** Cli'in Shih-hiMog'ti. 850*210 *. o, V. Giles 1712 and Faa 27* 

flfrr*. For his legend ir, Fhf* i chi Icf, note 13] J*Sb-Th. 

'• 150-87 B. c, Giles 1370, Cbataanes, J/rfmoirw Hutoriques I, LXn- 
CVIll. Hie legend is in Wieger 289-200, Foo-lninff 137. 

M M Hi' reads “ empSTOr Ling " ^ (108*199] and " knnn* 

lung** If, hut the stoty appears cUe™rhere, V, Pelliat, BEPEO 6.389. 

^ This is tbe man whom tradition has turned into the first 
" Taoist Fop*," a title which, it is eaid, has been handed down slnoc then 
to the present day in the Chang famUy. Previous writers, Peliiot in 
BBPEO 3,1W and 314, AnToneaean in BBFEO 11*211.212 (who give earlier 
literature and references), and DeGroot in the Fnnt, of the Third /ntf, 
Coiiy, for BUi. of JUUf^ (Oxford 1008) I. 138-141 have already exposed the 
legendary character of these elaims* They receive a farther blow in W« 
ihn 11b'*. 

The dates given for him in Giles 113 are whclly iUnsory; ftomit second 
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whereapon he trensmittied 1^00 works from the ofikiab of he&veiL 
His pupils hsTe tanght [them] to one another. 

As for the things whi^ are widelj current—^fasting, makmg of 
offerings, kneeling, and bowing—each leads along the path of the 
doctrine. 

There are [in the nniverse] three nine departments, and 

one hundred and twenty officialB,’^ all of which [positions] are in 
the control of the dinnities. 

Moreorer, [the Taolsts] speak of ELalpa-diTisions,^* rather like 
the Bnddhist sutras. Yen-k'ang, Lung-han, Ch'ih-miug, and E^ai- 
bnang are their names.** When a Kalpa ends, they say that hcaten 
and earth will be entirely lla‘ destroyed. 


quarter ut wwond century would be a pouible Th* name 

Tao-Iing is cerUinly to be construed u a teu or Aso, and AnTOTUBeau’a 
theory sbAuld be rejected. Cf. Wti t^u 13b*-* Wang Xa*-L 
Hla legend le related In ISTO IB.Sn (^Wieger ZB3, Tac-fwiig MS) 
and abAt (v. note fla} 4. DeGroct (v. aupra) baa translated 

a portion o( the latter, but the following miterationi muat be made in bii 
tran^ilation: p. )40 **He appointed prleata (on gj jg y. BEFEO S-SSOJ 
to role over three kmaebold* [which believed in him] Iil« officials and 
l^admen [tbi* ie the first Kntonce of the lut paragfaph] -j p. 141. Un« 
^ • i nt the fooluh, sot kcowLag that [these orders) were made by 
Cl^g Ling, oomiidered the texts to have been sent down from heaven.'* 

V. also Wiegcr 1442 (ptefseed 1693), Tathitanf lOftfi* jrrs<? T, etb-S6h 
mre^ia attributed to him aa authors Wieger SIT, dl9.621; Taa teanff 341, 
^ q| for Ibia name we fled in the Taniet aeeoonts Sao-ming ^ 
which the TFi-yian Iccatee about SO K W of Cb'erm-tu in Ssd^uan 
Son-i^aiA (Wei cAiA} a^Ob*, however, reade as here in Wet ,A«. 

* description ot the celestial Uerarehy. For ton iruttfi 

™ ^ ^ **" f* h**! inton [v. note 10) 

J.va-b ^ -g »hich begins 

»• i Iff je ji e 

® ‘ “ *■ ^ + 

^ H 

On the iOO ^ I found nothing. 

**^6 Pn-pae/s Fe bsileA (a tien 1224A where it ts the 

j ^ l*Mllan coemology 4 yufa is the equivalent of 
L P-rsllels, It should be recalled that the Greeks 

De'*aM“. G** 

•eMehtw der FAiloigpAw 1. 5. pp, 4647. Cf, But sAu I2a». 

Hit In Sui iAu 


3 , 

i. 
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Their ^TitiPgs contain many prohibitiotia and secrete,, and, if 
not a pupUj one cannot niidcrBiand thcni. 

As for tranBforrabg gold/* melting jade/^ using taliemans, 
and preparing water,®* efficacionfl recipes and marvellons formulae 
exist by thousands and tens of thousands. The best [formulae] 
are said to produce feathers for fljiiig to hearen; the next best 
are said to dissipate calamity and exterminate disaster. Conse¬ 
quently, lorers of the marvellous are the ones who usually respect 
and practise them. 

Formerly, when the emperor Wdn enjoyed the hospitalitj of 

Chin, his followers bent their efforts to acquire the appearance of 


“ ^ ITiU would seem t& be a reference to tbe chin^ ^ 
essence" described in tsu. wei 4, «ipecUI1y tfom 14a* on. 

Jud^ng Ifom tbe content nf tbe chapter, the title Chin ^ ^ is to 
be interpreted m <Jold and ElUir. From the very beginnltig ol the chnpter 
emphnsjfl IB laid upon the laet that huan-ian jg ^ and c4iM, ” tbe« 
two/' are the fttipreme attaiiimontfi dn the roed to ^'enEebood; that "from 
antiquity ud ^^enie who had taken thc« two bad ever (ailed to attain 
genSebixid." There Is then a long de^riptidn and diecussien of the prep¬ 
aration Ol which is folldwed In turn by a brief description of 

cAtn^. Tbe Intter is considErm! the easier to prepare; the only stumbling- 
bldtk Is that ”pold is bard td get" (15a'-^*). Jowph Edkins has trans¬ 
lated acme seleotiotis troin thla chapter in the Tmawa. of the China Brunch 
of the B. A. S. (this is different from the yarfh China Branehh P*rt V 
j lS^), article IV^ pp. 83-00^ Selectifini from this tranalation have been 
reprinted by Davis and Wu (v- note 3 )■. V+ also Waiey In BSOB 6-, 1-24-- 
O. B. Jobnfon'a A Studif &t Chined Aich^y (CommErclal Pretia, 1928] 
may be dOMulted along; with Lauler's re^dew in Itit 12, 330-331. 

Td mahe the elmr ^ emperor Wu of the Liang is said U> have 
provided T'ao Hung^bing (B«i tha 12b^'*J with gold ^ ^ cinnabar 
blue eitrioMIJ «ir- And yellow drpiment(!] ^ he suc¬ 
ceeded in rnaking it ^ Its color being that of frost or mow, V, Ban 

mhih T6.&b»-*; hut of. 8uf thu Cl. note 11. 

it ^ ^ It must first be liquefied. V. Puo-p*a erflj twi 
"* fr SS This Ufit probably refers to the type of activity ascribed 
to Cbang €bio, who is said to bare given the sick " talismai^water " to 
drink. V, note to ^ in Wti tA« llb^*. Teat in Bon itao cAib 8,0V* 


and Bou Bom *ha 105,2b*, 

■* ^ Son of a chieftain of the To-p* who waa killed in 2T7, tie same 

war in wUkh tii fatber died. **« 1.2n”-2b*'i Pci ahiA l.lb”-Sa'. 

The title “rtnperor i» entirely banorifle, lor be netw njJed, 
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diviziities free frojn the world and to become genii at a moinasteiy 
ip the niotmtalas of the Pillars of the I.** Those who were learned 
in these matters aU said that the proaperity of Wei wonld be greah 

T'ai-tan {S7 7-409) liked the words of Lao-tzil and was never 
weary of studying them. In the period T'ien-haing {398^^) the 
i-tsao-Jang iWg lli presented, ageordmgly_, a Fu-shth hsien- 
ching in several tens of chapters. Thereupon, there waa estab- 
liahed a chaLr of Taoism, “ and there was built a Taoist qu^fcer 
for the concoction and preparation of medicines*"* The Western 
Mountain was appointed to supply the wood and twiga for the fire. 
It waa ordered that those guilty of capital ofienees try it (the 
eonewtion ); bnt, since it was not their original intention [to 
obtain unmortality], many died without proving [the efficacy of 
the potion].*^" Since T^a i-tsu was still going to carry on [this 

iu Ho-ud.d^fm 

“ iC jfl, the W«i two nilers InnJ thia title: (1) The ehlef who 

ruled 317-321, T‘o-p« Yfl-lfl ^ H ^ ^ ; cf. W'ei jhu 1,5a’-” and Pei 

*3» l.Sb”n3a'; (2J The one here referred to; Gilei L949ji datea 371-409: 
ruler fmm 3J7 n>;<3« 2} Pd thih 1.4a-l0a. 

** t| W fiE- i S£ til* Board of RItM, Menliooed in Wd 

*h» 24AZm\ 

" ® ^ fill SS B*ok on I>jet-lo1]own]^ GeniL 

“ftii Ai«± 

” At this iimE tlw caplul wu at P^in^-ch'eng ^ a li E. of Ta- 

t'ung.fu in K. SbaiisL. ^ ™ 


^•Such it the trmatliifloii that 1 tin trying to maintain for It 

ioflndH all thi tUngi eompnsing the Tanist'a diet and the mgredienta 
of his eliiiir. Cf. ineferoiice at end of note 30. 


■''••On the wUl to attain geuielnood, cf. PAO'p'n-tidp nei-p*i^ 12.3b: “ If 
It ii, n«t your fate to beeoau a geoie, tliEp mwi etrtoinly you will not like 
li^ tho^^fht of .tririag (orl genielittxL There bo* never b«n a „r„n 
who ^ht lor th:^ thiop, without liking e*»i*l=ood, and no one haa jet 
It From aotiquitj hj tho freatnt then, ha™ b«n 

th^who, ^ 01 ^ 1 . endowed with emiaeat capaeitiH and knowledge, do 

perapM who have got graiehood from study. The first group thmiuh 

“T ' '* to the genii; the ««nd group, though 

Ignorant of many things, understandji thorouehlv their ni-TnrTr,i. t ■* 
thi. amnething eau*1 hv fate* ” W T » ih L principle. le., t 

Al. 4, y ± ^ V ^ ^ ^ “ W fill i B'j ^ 4E if 

i*a a **;* Ma *5 ;f a 
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conjjqctioii]^ the Grand Physician^ CtiQu distressed at this 

Labor of cooking and gathering [of niedicine]^ wanted to abolish 
the activity. Consequently^ he seoretly got his wife to bribe a con¬ 
cubine of the Professor of Taoism^ Chang Yao/^ to leam of Ms 
secret wronga. In fear of death [Chang] Yao requested permissioii 
to abstain from cereals.'"* T^ai-tsn gave his copsent and ftirniahed 
Yao with the necessaries. He biailt for him a Pure Chamber in 
the park and furnished two families for the upkeep, bnt the con¬ 
coction of medicines was carried on as before without respite. 
In time, however, T'ai-ten^s interest gradually waned and ceased. 

During Shih-tsu^s” time (424-452) there waa the Taoist prac¬ 
titioner lla^ K^ou Ch^ien-chih/* ten FuH:b§n, the younger brother 
of the governor of the province of Nan-yiing:r^* [K^ou] Tean/^ who 
claimed to be a descendant in the thirteenth generation of K^ou 
Hsiin.** From an early age he took to Taoism and had a mind 


U'l 5sflii&(g^#s. jt ^^^asnijR 

” iff Ol-10a"j Fd tAiA 

^ ^ fiirtlier LbJormation. 

^ Tbia iq a cotninoD expression from tb^ ^AiA-cAi on. It Bieems to 


mean to dbpEn^ with Dormal humaa food and use In its pisoo the modi- 
cinea which would product gtnlehood. It uatuTHlly required withdrawal 
frotti iToriiial activity and liring a* a hermit, Pao-p'u-tsni, nH p'ien, IS.la 


uses ^ ^ eynonytdL 

“ it jfi 405^52. V, GUss 1052 1 IV^ci aAu 4A and Bj i'ci: ^AtA 

2.1a Oa. 


^ S aK jfcp Ifi Jt £T^" gives hi? min^ as Ch^ien. 

Orl^nally a native of Shuig-ku ^ ^ = N. Eepei {Chihli} wlthlii th* 
two vaili. From there the family moved to the aubprefecture uf Wau-nJeo 
||J ^ in the prefecture of Piug-i ^ b e.^ the muderu Sianlu in 


Shensi, 

Fur his story v. also HY8G 7.3flbhl2b. 

^ The Commercial Preai Ceographical HictfORary telli us 
that thin province was Mtablisbed in 416423^ aud that later the mime wii 
chanj*ed to Lo I have not found wuth a statement In the Wei sA«. 

" FAoj^'kuo ^ ^ Dates 30344S; Wei tAu 42^b* and sAiA 

2t-Sa*. He held important adminifftratire posts under the WeL 

** tsu, Tdt^ ^ H. Died 36 A- D. A ataunch defender of the 
restoration. V, How ffna aAu 46jb^’40a*. He was a native of Shang^kii. 
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detached fr&m ereiy-daj matterB^ Am a yoong mail he praciiieed 
the Arts of Chaag La/* and controlled hi& eating and tasted 
medicines for several yeara without result; but he reached the 
pinnacle of perfect sincerity, 

A certain genie, Ch^Sng timg Hsing^ (it is not known where 
he came from) arrived at the home of Ch*ien-chih^a aimt to rent 
out his services. Whenever Ch‘ien-chih visited bie auntj he re¬ 
marked Hsing^a powerful physique and hia unwearied strength. 
Having asked to return [home] and employ naing to work for 
him^ he took [him] back (to his home). After directing him to 
open up a fallow field south of the house, Ch'ien-chih $at under a 
tree calculating. When Haing had worked diligeully for a time 
at breaking up the gTound^ he came to look at the calculation. 
ChHen-chih said to him, “You merely do physical work; why are 
you looking at this?" Two or three days later he again came to 
look at it; and so on. After Ch^ien-ehih had calculated for aeven 
days^ there was something that he did not understand^ and he wm 
beside himself with annoyance. Msipg said to Ch'ieU'Chihj “Why 
are you discontented?" Ch'ien-chih replied, “1 have studied 
mathematica for several years, but my present calculation does not 
agree with the Chau pei; consequently 1 am ashamed of myself. 
However, it^a nothing that you know; why bother to ask about it?" 
Using said, Arrange it according to my directions.” Immediately 
it waa solved. Ch^ien-chih praised him and showed him bia re¬ 
spects, and, without aouoding out Hsing*s depth [of wisdom] aaked 
him to be his teacheT. Hsing firmly refused and was unwilling. 
On the contrary, he a$kcd to become Ch4en-chih^s piipil. 

After a short time ho eaid to Ch4en-chihj. “ It ia vo^t intentiou 
to Btudy the foo. Can you go into a retreat with me?” CFien- 
chih gladly assented, and Using then had him fast for three days. 

" ^ Kuog-dii S iS- prcunineiKse fcllowma 

th* revolt o( tbe YeHaw Turbana. Floruit flOO a, u. Last mentaoned In 
StlS when he iubDiitt«d to Twr'ma Tb''bjO and wa« eosabled hy him- V. BEFBO 
nUtvwx* IB note aUo note 

“ R 7-36b-3ftA iTao-iMan§ SMJ gives ftome details of Jus 

l«^iid u coining from tht! Rau Wei lAn, but I have not fnund tbnm in our 
Wti thn. 

"SB TrKLilatftl Ed. Biot in JA, 3* a^ie, t, 11 (1841), SSa-SSS. 
V. p, loa, Hud H. Hupero lb Poff 36.330, Tt ib a 

boot Db in»them*ti« and Mtronoin, ditin^, probibiy, from the first H»n. 
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TogetbeT they entered Mount Hua,‘* ** **• end he made Cb^ien-chib li-re 
in & ceve^f llt>‘ wMle he bimfieli went out and gathered medicines." 
On bis retnm he and Ch'ien-chih ate medicines w that they would 
not be hungry again. Then he took Ch^ien-cMh to Mount Sung “ 
where there was a three-storied cave, and made Ch'ien-chih live in 
the second storey for several years. 

[One day] Hsing said to Ch'ien-chih, " After I have gone out 
a man wiU come with medicine. When you get it just eat it with¬ 
out any hesitation.” When the man did come with the medicine, 
it consisted entirely of poisonous bugs and things with a stench. 
Chlen-chih was badly frightened and ran away. When Hning 
returned he asked for a report, and he told him all* Hsing ei^ed 
and said, ‘^You can not yet become a genie. You can merely- 
become the teacher of emperors.” 

When Hsing had served Ch‘ien-chih for seven years, he said to 
him, " I cannot stay any longer. Tommorrow at noon 1 must go 
away- After I have died, you would do well to wash [me], for 
soniTOne will come to visit [me].” Thereupon he entered the third 
storey and died. Ch*ien-chih himself did the bathing, and the neit 
day at noon someone knocked at the cave. Ch*ien-chih went out 
to look and saw two boys. One hdd a Law-garment; the other 
held a begging-bowl and a sta ff.” Cb'ien-chih conducted them to 

*’ f In Sheini juit watli of the Yellow river where it tuna U) enter 
K'mi Chien-thili'i home w*« in P'iug-i ^ modem Keo- 

LLn^ ^ ^ ShcnHi ibaut 60 K IWE of Siinfu, 

** One wfcj to prepare oncselt ior geniehood wai to ” mount iiat* a 

mountatn and gather medieinea [to eat in plMfl ordinary food] ® ll] 
jjjv ^ ISrla, An at synipaUiotic 

tnagic. A* a rellgicHis step of importauce it waa neceMaTj to prepare otw- 
kU for it by a fast, Pao-p^u tali discUMW thia in oIl 17 g ^ of hia 

**• ^ In Honsn, nhont 150 K ESE of Lo-fang:. 

*• ThcM three are tlie pnmplieriislU of i Buddbtet menk. The firvt two 
are very well known. The Iwt ft ft '* e*aer*Uy overlooked. It U 
approved bv the Pali Vio-ya (SBE UJSO and aOS*4), but it doa not wem 
regular and no deaefiption u ffiwo of It. The ClinMe Vinaya* and Uie 
pilgHnu are well anjualnted with It. The SarvflativSdin Vlnaya, Taithi 
23.417A” laya It waa allowed In order to frighten away the pciMnona 
reptiles whlcli need to bite the monka. and deaenbea it an of metal In the 
npper part, in which were inserted metal rip£a that produced a ratUiftg 
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wh^re Hsing's 0^r|i«e lay. Haing immeiJiAtely got up, put on the 
gameut, took the bowl, gra^p^d the staff, and departed. 11b® 

Fottuerly there waa a man of Pa-ch‘4iig in Ching-chao/'^ 
Wang Hu-^rh*^^ When his unde had died there were quite a 
number of mlrodes. Once he [^turned in the spirit and] took 
Hu-crh to a parttcular peak on the top of Mount Sung. Together 
they strolled about and saw gold dwellings and jade ohambers. 
There waa oue house that was quite luxurious^ It was empty and 
not a person was in it^ Its name-board read " The House of 
Cb'^g-kung Hfling.'* Hu-iirh marrelled and asked about it. His 
unde replied, This is the house of the immortal Ch^^ng-kung 
Hsiug. Charged with burning down eeren ehambers, he was aen- 
tenced to become the pupil of Ch^ien-chih for se^ea Tcars*^^ Then 
for the first time it was known that Ch*ien-chih^s perfect glnceri^ 
had reached great lengths. As for the immortal Hsing, when hia 
sentence had been serred, he went away; but Ch^en^h kept to 
hia pnrpose on Mount Sung with unwearied deyotion. 

On the t^mno day of the tenth month of the secoud year of the 
period Sh^u-jui (Nov. 22, 415) lo and behold a greit divinii^, 
riling on a doud and mounted upon a dragon, leading the hundred 
spirits^ and waited upon and surrounded on all sid^ by genii and 
the Jade Maid/’'* gathered on the top of the mountaim One 


noise. For fnrUwr iqfonmticu v. Ting, g717Cj l-ching, tTmoslated by 
A Rtecrd of om FrtwtUed in India and 

f Malay p, l&l j also tr&^^ela of Hsean-tsdn^, JuUeti^ 1^ 33, 

Soknki^s MaAArjr^tpatii 6055 emllfl It a khakkhara; ths PaU, kattam^ 
dander ThETe Is a mentioned in Nanji^ esi (TaijAd jji 

which is attributed to th# period 317420. 

fW M Sianfu, 

” ^ ^ prei«tiire includii^ Slanfu. 

i (I 51 further iuidmiation. 

Ibc clu^idjition of the term Jad^ Maid ^ * must await a separate 
^icle. The evidence in the material which i am now traualatmir [ her? 
Wei Mhu and Sni atonj? with the end of my no^ll qj 

u fwfi leave her au KcoeedJngly Iddefinite individual, 

^y merely permit ua to say that she is a gadder who helps those who 
have made nrtam progtess toward penlehood. 

« ^ the Ctolorri ClDudj Pi-h^ j^an^hm 

JQ « X S ■ '^■ughter of the deit^ of T'tl nhia. V. Chivannw, Lt roi 
C*oi.. it, AnnsU, da Mti^e ffuiiMf, Si 
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known flfl T^ai-ahang-lao-chilEi addr^ss^d Ch^ien-^diih, Formerly 
ia the year (411), the guardian spirit ot Mount Snug, 

chief of the palace of the assembled immortalSj petitioned the 
odiciale of heaven, saying, * Since the Celestial Master Chang 
Ling“ hue left the Trorld, the world hae lacked sincerity®*^ and 
those who practise goodness have been without a master's instruc¬ 
tion.” The Taoist practitioner of Mount Sung, K^ou Ch'ien-chih 
of Sbang-ku, ie a man of fine appearance and upright principles, 
whose conduct accords with naturalness^ and who has the capacity 
to be employed as chief of the law^ and who can*' occupy the 
position of blaster/ I have come, therefore, to iniomi you and 
hand over to you the position of Celestial Master. There is con¬ 
ferred upon you the commaDdmeuts of the new code, m twenty 
rolls, which are to be recited on an air of Yiin-chnng.*^ They are 
known as Piuj-efttn®® words. The commandmenig of this siltra 
of mine have not been transinitted to the world since the opening 
up of heaven and earth. Today, fate favors their ieauance. You 
will proclaim my new code and purify and rectify instruction in 
the too. Ton will banish the false doctrine of the three Chang.” 

PF^ TD-Ii. H. Dqr4p det OAinouedp Sbangluti^ laCU, 

p. 1. 

”V. Dflte as. 

^ Fe l-flu 4^.a54A reads ** offleiaU ” 

QFTK'a g- can bn bo construed u well aa our U - 

‘^CFYK inserts m ^ bolore j^. 

Ynmjhimg was a 

prerccture (cf. Wei »hu loeA.27b) near the oaodern city of Sul^yUan. 

Cf. below ia*V No further iDforaaticu. 

*4 ^ ^ jPo imu t'un^ cAl 3S, ITaitAd 4t.3MA naraei in n note to a 
Himibir ^tutcantni Chmg Ling (v. note 25)j Ctaang n>[ii g, and Chang 
Cbio n- It aeema tn me more logicald hnwaverp that it should refer to the 
succwiou of father, acm, and grandchild, Chang Ling, Chang Htng || , and 
Chang Lu given in ^an ehih S.Uh^^ and ffou J^an Jf^a 105.2b* ■■ 
(to be used only with Sun huo cAiA) t " Chang Lu, tsu Kung-ehH ^ 
was a native of F^ng J| m PEi-kuo ^ g [iu extreme NW Kiaugau, 
sacno country aa Kao-Uu of Haul. Hia gmudlather [Chang] Ling viaitod 
Shu tSsO-ch'uuul and atudisd the Tao <m Mt. Ku-mln^ [v. note 20]. He 
manufactured writingB on thrC Lao to dec«|ve the people. Those who 
received [inetmertion in] the Tao from him paid [him] five peeks of rice ; 
conaequcntly, people calltsd him ' ricfrthUf.* When [Chang] Ling died hii 
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Rice levicB aiid money and the methodfl far the union of the 
vital breaths of male and female—does the purity and freedom of 
the great iao hare to do with such things? More particnlarly^ you 
vriU take the regulations of good hehaTior for the chief thing, and 

von [Chang] Hfeng hlB teaching jg. When EIng [Chang] 

Ln, in tuiUp practiud |L^ Tbc^ are the three that I would identify as 
tbe Three Chang. I t^onildcr it qnite evident, howEVMp that we are dealing 
here with a legend. Chu^ Ln undouhtedly existed and probably died m 
D itural death fiometinie after a. n. fv. Ba-n. Jbuci chiA LlOb^). The 
dectrinev iHoclatcd with hii name were nSvo undoubtedly praetiaed^ It 
li hard, howeverp for m? to dJsaoelata the Chang B^ng Lera meatioiHHi from 
the Chang Hfeng who hu a biography In Hau Hon tku SO (dates TS-ISO) p 
dilei It is jny feeling that tho Chang Ling legend baa veiled upon the 
natne of Chang H^ng aimply beeause it ie a name that had ftltcred down 
Well among th# peoplep and being i man of great learningp It was quite 
natural for the popular mind to attribute Huperior powers to him (rL 
Kuo P^o and K^img An-kuo who have blographiea in 9). 

There is no reason whatever, except this legendp for deetaring Chang H^ng 
Lo be the son ql Chang Ling. The latter^fl legend has him come from a 
totally di^erent place S>CW Kiangsu) from that ascribed to Chang Hftng 
{SW Bonan). 

Of the other two meii mentioned above from the J’o feu j'unj; chi the 
firatp Chang Hilu (Sen hao ckiK SJb^^ writes which u not only a 
wrong charaeter, but the ming of a totally different pereon; v. ihidi, , 

was imprisoned and executed In 178 (Sou Jlsn sftw &.4a“). The little 
that wfl know of bU Taoist teachings ia contained in the commentiLTiofi to 
Son kno chik S.Ph^-.lDa* and ^oa Hon shv lOo.Sh* \ the latter being abbre¬ 
viated and containing some missLatemente, The fiecond^ Chang Chlo, was 
a leader of tbe \eHow Turbana, and died in 1S4, the year of their outbreak. 
Eii dnctHne ti described aloqg with Chang HeIu's. EteGroot has oolieoted 
together and translated the texts referring to thefic men (v. note SS), but^ 
M usuaV his translations must be used with the text in one^s hand, I 
should like to make a couple of remarks □□ that part of his trannlatiou 
which interests us most at this time. 

P+ 145i line lip he would translnte ^ ^ ag ■” the maaiis of making 

oneieU invisible*" t should like to see further examples of this cxpresaknit 
but search has not revealed aay, 

P. I4il* line 2l~£0 read: “They create Officert'agaLnst-Evil ^ ^ and 
S fS * of the Priests is to have the Five Thousand 

CiwracLeri [the rno^tri-cAilKpl studied everywhere. Those known as Ofli- 
cera-againrt-Evil or Offieialsrin-control-Df-Denioaa ^ ^jtit 

the neophytes are called ^ BoldierS'igainst-the^iemoai' ^ ] 

1»»V* u tlwlr ehW businww to pr.j for tlue sick Itbo aickncNm bein? eiiutd 
by demons].” ^ 
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add to them the regulation of diet and csertiflefl [pursued] in 
Becret.^^ He had the Jade Maiden,*® Cb'ang Jung-chih*" 
and others of Chiu-i/^ altogether twelve individnalsj teach Ch'^ien- 
chih oral recipes for breath-control and caUisthenicfl^®* [Then] 
he obtained [the ability] to dispense with mortal food, increase of 
vital breathy bodily levitation^ and elegance of complexion. Hie 
pnpilsj ten odd individuals^ received his method. 

On the day of the tenth month of the eighth year of the 

period T'ai-ch^ang {J^ovember 23^ 423) a certain 
Li P^u-w^ ^ came to Mount Sung and said^ “ [I]* the great- 
grandson of Lao-chiinformerly lived at Sang-kan in the pre¬ 
fecture of Tai.^* In the time of the emperor Wu of the Han [I| 
obtained the too and became chief of the palace of the in 

charge of the government of the men and ghosts of the tbirty-sii 
landflJ* This territory is 180^000 odd K on a aide—the number 
of one aatronomical period-^* Those who therein control lO^OOQ 
[aquiire] H number 360,'* He has sent [me] his pnpil to proclaim 
hia instruction, saying, * The square of ten thousand lit tbe level 
land of vast Han which is under the sway of Mount Snng^ hand 


•* For ^ ol liiitoriea rend ^ ^ with CFTK and KBM€, 

” ^ ® ^ ^ have fouDd no further informutiori^ 

** A* If name of a mL 60 H S of Ninp-yfian g ^ In central Hnnan. 

€r. Cimvaniw, Jf/m. SifU L 91. 

** 31 51 hrcathSng attrclBca for liiubEring ujj the lEKody and 

thus preparing it for the desired flight to heaven. V. YCOC imd 34. 

** i -t ^ ® **** 

'^The enqujvBLleQt of ^ ^ ^ or 

Ti ^ KE of Yn-ehoti ^ which ifl In the SW part of the portion of 
Chihli between the two walls. At present thia portion between the wmlh 
belongs to the adtalnlfltratloii of ChuliAr. 

T#^ includod N Slumsi between the wajla plus the W baJ:f of the part 
of CMhIl between the wallB, 

**Cf, Chang Chlo's 39 , whieb means ^generaj"; correct DcCroot 

p. 147 (v. note 25 J. The tfst is ifow Han tAu JOlJa**: Si H 


^ JB )» @ tt 4.. 


I have uot been able to get ojij further 


Lniunuatkou on this temark. 

” We hare just been told that this square Is more than IS myriads on a 
■id*. >nd tliij Is wrrMt if tie aqaare is t* conuia 380 isqusni BirrUds. 
la^: la =3Z4; but 10 It 10 — 361, wbicli would be too lurge. 
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OT*r to Ch*ien-cMh/ He hm composed a decree which reads: 
* I dwell m the celestial palnce where the tree law is proclaimed- 
Yotir years in the ta^ ntiinbcT twenty-two; deducting ten years 
for your apprenticeship,^* there remain twelve years [that you have 
been learned in the Tao], Altho year teaching has been withont 
airiking resalts, you have put effort into your teachings Today 
there ia conferred upon you the promotion of entrflLnee into the 
imperial palace and the four booklets" of TairchSn-t‘ai-pua<hiu- 
choii-ch^hih^ Ckih-kiisi-$hih^ Ghih-miv^hih, and Tien-^hih,'* 
Practise [their prescriptions] diligently without growing weary, 
and according to your merit you will again be promoted. There is 
conferred upon you the graud booklet of the Tien-chung san- 
chH for orderiug about all the divinitiefl. You shall teach it 
to your pupili. (There are five sorts of booklets: 12a^ 1, Fin- 
j/unp-f ai-lftum; 2. Ching-fvrcken-himni 3^ Chijig-fang-thin-kiij^n'^ 
4. llsu-kung-san.hian-, 5. Ping-chiit^tu^hii.*<^ Each has a different 
type of altar-worship and dress-ceremouial,) Altogether there are 
silty odd roUs, and it is known as the Lu^fu-chin-cMng.^^ They 


■Reid - j with CFYIC for ^ 1 of historJet^ 

” which hm oertAlnly oqmlg g which, in turn, equals W ^ 

They Hem to have been a lort of priyer-bMk which eoatained talis^ 
nisai, L tho jMcaliar drawinp fomitl in Td^olat books; the Pao-p‘u-txa 
bu HrermL Cf. Wei wh% J2b^* aud flf«i tAtt and 12h^’*+ The 

hookJet wmm worn from the belt as a taliiinao iLgainst evil. 

i; i; H A- W H ® veritable mod Quite Precioii* 

^ eritahie Miatcr oC tbe Empire. 

^ ® Mwter Who Conlrolq the Demons^ 

Mmator tVTio Coqtroli the People. 

^^>«tS*l Mmster, 

4* H ^ "^hc Threo Verltahlee in Heaven. Fo«sib3y a tthreow 
to the celcfltiml trinity. Cf. note IP. 

“ R BS Jc ^ C^rmnd Officer of the Tin end Ymng 
^ jE i& ft Veritable Officer ol the Main Dcpsrtzneut 

M f * ^ " " “ “ " Eflom 

TO Sr fflr 1^ Generml Officer of the AsteiiBina 

^ HI ^ ^ Chief of the Fing-chln Booklet. 

Cf. note as. 


^ ■ a g Tb« T(rit*hle Book of Writii^ ind 1>«»™ fproth 
ebly rererrinj^ to tmliHtaani}^ 

^ ^ ^ rott^ 40,^S4A, ie ms error for 

A * *" 
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are banded over to you to take aud afi9i$t the ** 

of the north to i^ue the Utt of the Vten-hung-chittg~lun.^ If yon 
carry off a brilliant victory, you wiU become a Very Genie. 

' iloreoTcr, since the people on the earth are reaching the end 
of a kalpa, and the practising of the doctrine among them is very 
difficiilt, merely have men and women erect altars and ahrinea 
where they may worship morning and eTening* If a household*^ 
is wdl-di^dpUiied and understands snpramundnne matters, it is 
possible there [for the members of our faith] to exercise the body, 
prepare medicines, and study methods for prolonging life, and, 
becoming Gubjects of the Veritable Prince, teach recipes for the 
various mcdicinea. 

"^The process of melting and preparing gold and elixir/^ 
mica, the essences of the eight stones, and jade all have particular 
formulae. Several books are written by the hand of the Supreme 
Master ilr^ Li; the rest have been written by the 
ts'a^ Chao Tao-fu.'^" As for [the booklets written in] the ku-wm, 
bird-scratch, seal, and it styles^ the expressions and meaning? are 
concise and exact, elegant and well-written.*^ Putting yourself 
for the most part on a level with the people of the world, prefer 
the good and pursue virtue. Belief [in the doctrine] arise? first, 
then comes the diligent practise [thereof]. 

^ ^lomover, between heaven and earth there aw thirty-six 
heavens in which there are thirty-six palaces. Each palace has one 
chief. The highest [chief] is called uni-chi-chih-tsuni the next, 
torch^k-chBnrisurti the next, fien^fu-ii-i^i-gin-gang-chinrt^n; tbo 
next, ^ “ 

^ ip H 5 Vmtabk Priace of the Grand l*ea«t t the emperor 
of tbe A nien-hao of tbU namo was ub^ from tbe sixth month of 

to th^ sixth month of 451^ 

» ^ ^ ^ Mtfni of the Quietude of the CeLestLaL Palace. Cf. 

i2h^* Olid I3a\ All the texts agree. 

** Reference to I-cAinp 4.Tb^ (la classlca, ed- of ^ Book¬ 

store, BhangbaJ J ; Wilhelm, 1. 10T; Legge P- first paragraph of notesi. 

“ ^ ft V. note 30. 

^ j£ R ^ ^ ^ Main Veritable Amaanenala. T have 

no further inJoroiation rej^arding him. 

Too fs hui srwon lOO (v. note 1^) contaitia what are iwssibly examples 
ol such texta. Cl. Wif^r 

1, 1^ ^ ^ Meat Venerable without Peer. 
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One whose neme was Chao Tao-jrm ** and who obtained the iao 
under the Yin ** was the teacher of the fnu-t'u. When the 
came, 13b' persona like Ch'ih Snug and Wang Ch'iao ** and the 
recent genii Han Tung,** Chang An-shih,** Liu Kin,** and Chang 
Ling also accompanied him. The atu-f'u commanded ChHeO'chih 
like a child to form a friendship with all the genii. Ch'ien-chib 
aaked all about the very obscure things which the world does not 
understandj and they were explained [to him] one by one. 

The book [K*on Ch’ien-djih’a ?] flays ; “ A& for the Bnddba, 
formerly among the western baTbarians he got the too.** [Now] 
he is in the forty-second bcaren as chief of the Yeit^chin palace, 


^ ^ ^ The GrEStnt Veritable Venerable. 

^ at VerltftbU of the Tia aJid 

who ii hj H^aTen and Supported by Earths 

iE R $ Main V«rltabi« 

"SiS S No furfb^r mEoTmatioiL 

••Tbe iHi^nd of tht thrw reuowoed dyb&Htlrs of ChiiMfle Antiquity. 

^ lAtk Anew cAwsit A.U tWieger 2S1, riw-lMnf 1381 i 
3,1^ te, note SS; 139). A ^ raiii'Dieete^ ^ under tine mythical 

£h4ii-niin^. 

i ^ A Idat LSTC 3.12a-13b. He is pla«d in the 

period &71-545 s, o, mid la awiclatejd with Ml Sung. ffaa aAu 112A. 
3b put* him in the period 6S-TS a. n, 

Thoat of tht aamo name ftpinriu^ in LSTC 5.21b HOJ and 

S0.5b (7"ao-fHnf 142 J are diSTerent from tWo one md aIm different from 
one loiother. 


** R further informatloii. 

$ fit ^ Comet GUm I®. BfKih rAf I22,5a"| Han 

tAu 5d.3b^-5bV 

**Si IiSTG 20.134-14 and 3h^ h^um chwin (t. note Sa) 3.Sa-5h. 
Floruit at (wglniiLiig of tbe Christian *ra. Wiegtir, rexl^t hitiariqu^ n 
nn; but ffoa Htm ahn llEB.Ta give* no data. 


« Cf. Fo Fuaj chi 54p TaichS 49,474Bt « Under (the emperor) 
ch*o(t) ^ ^ of the Northern Wd the TaoLst priurthioner Ufaiaxig Pin 
quoted the K^ai-ricn^hin^ IQ ^ to the eff«l that Lao^tAa went to 

the West to couTerl the barbariana^ and inade the Buddha bla servant.^ 
V. reference to Pelliat in note da. 

"St ^ ^ 'hangtd to 

Nartlw™ Ch S for tLf„ „ emperor with surfi a poatiumnu* 

tiUe under the hi, WeU Otherwise the ohno la a wrong eharaeter., 

" There i* no other referimce to a forty-Hootid bearen. 
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BecflUfe it ia a doctrioe of hardship and aufferiDg^ the dieeiples ell 
ah&ve their hair and dje their dothea^ and do not follow normal 
human life^ The garments of the gods are all like [theirs] " 

At the beginning of the period Shih-kuang (424-428) he receiTed 
hifl book and presented it. Shih-tau then ordered Ch*ien-diih to 
occupy the place [left vacant] by Chang Yao, und provided his 
food and suppliea. When the court and the people heard of these 
things they were not quite siire whether they were true or noL 
Te^ui Hao^* alone marvelled at Ms words and employed him as 
his teacher and received his prcacriptiona. Thereupon he pre- 
Bented a memorial praising and explaining these mattci^: ^ Your 
minister has heard that, when the sage-mlers received the mandate^ 
there was a sign from hcavem The Designs from the River and 
the Writing from the however, both entrusted their message 

to the marks of insects and animals. IN^ot yet has there been [any¬ 
thing] like today's meeting face to face of man and divinity, and 
the clearness of handwriting. The meaning of the expressions [of 
this book] is most profound; aince antiquity there has been nothing 
comparable. Of old, altho Han Kao [-tsu] was on the throne, 
the four greybeards were still ashamed of hiin and would not 
deviate from their principles.*” Today, a genie of pure character 
who has been in retreat comes of his own accord unsimunoned. 


**Thia last sentence U amitted hf CFYK. KHMC rtad* ^ ^ ^ 

•* 3S1'4&0. Giles 2035; Wn 35 and Pn ikUt SLSit. 

His *£u 36 Pc-yban . Pei tkik writM Po sMn g]® beeausa of th# 

Tang tab». 

M ^ W Mayer's Manual (1374) pp. 30-63^ Tbe lo-whv are 
described as niarkingH on a tortoine which app^red to YO (v. nota 10). 
The JU-t'w are iymbolH aald to have b^n found qn the back of a dragon- 
horse which appeared to Fu-hai ^ legvndsry ruler whom the T^un^- 

ekien JtanF mu places flrat in it* liat of the 5 emperora. He ii also placed 
first in the Hit of the 3 august i- V. Chavannea* If Noiret fi'tatoHqvae I, 
p. ecsiliil. 

!■»' ^ H Cl. Siifij tku 7.3a^*. 

For this story v. BkUi <rAi 55.4h^-5b’ and ifan tku 40.4a*-5i”. On the 
advice of Chang Liang ^Giha tSj Shih cU Hen ahu 40) these four 
worthies were aumniOned ta the court to advise the erown prince when the 
emperor wanted to name aiiother in hU place. When the emperor Inquired 
of them why they advised the crown pri33M and refused to Mp him, they 
replied quite frankly that it was because of bis dislike for the gehoIuiL 
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TMb trtily U a sign that Your Majesty^ just like Euang-ti^ b in 
ac^'ord with heaven. 13b^ Is it po^ble^ becau&e of the comMoii 
chatter of the vnlgarj to neglect the mandate of the supreme 
spiritual powers? Your minister would tremble at such a course.” 
Shih-tsu was glad [to have this advi<je] and sent mesaengem to 
o^er jade, silkj and animals in eacrihoe to Mount Sung and to 
invite the rest of hia [K^ou Cb^^ien-ehih’a] diseiplea who were in 
the mountain to conie+ Theneupoiij he honored the Celestial 
Master^ and exalted the new teaching and proclaimed it to the 
empire. The Taoist teaching £oiirisbed to a high degree, and 
[Tfi^ui] Hao empLoved the Celeatial Master and honored him most 
respectfully, Wh^n gomeone mocked him and Hao heard of it he 
said, “ Formerly, Chang Shih-ehih tied tip the stocking of Wang 
sh^ng. Ij altho my capacities, lack goodness and understMidiiLg, 
now respect the Celestial Master that I may not be inferior to the 
man of old," 

When the forty odd Taoist practitioners from Mount Sung 
arrived, there was erected a quarter for the Celestial Master south¬ 
east of the capital and an altar with five tier$ [where they might] 
follow the precepts of their new book. Food and clothing were 
provided for 12D Taoist practitionera to fast and pray and worship 
at the si^ hDnr$+^*^ Monthly there were held banquets for several 
thoueande of persons.. 

When Shih-taq was about to go^®* on a punitive expedition 
against Ho-lieu Ch^ang'®* the ("af-irei Chang-suu Sung*®^ objected. 
Shih-tau tlieo sought a forecast from ChHen-chih, who replied, 

]0$t thik m Ban £0.^“. 

" JH This expretsioa dd«i not appear la Ihp litcritufv until 
th* i^troduLtioii of Buddliifiit It refew to tlie banning, middlfip aad end 

of both daj ood night. 

For defiaitiaii V. HiOin'taangV cAi S, Julieq I, 0L I luvft found 

no mcntlob of ft, howureri la the PSll Viaiya. 

Probublr iq 4^6. V, Wei Mu 4A.lll« mqd 3*". 

*** ia S ^ ^ M Siiteen KiugitvinaJ 

which controlled Sbensi and eulcru Eauxu 407^31, V. Wn aftq 

He wu killtd in 434; v. TVni thu 4A,7a^* correct Tcbatig's 

p, 315. Tat joi ian IST givea no date tor hU death. He wu ruler 

ic 0 ^ ■*“ 2S; MkU, 2£i Wti 4A.8W. 

7~a(.iEn i« tr«iial«tcd “ UlnlAtur of Wv." 

'"sea lit. the obKVK md tiihUe. Pei uM jrAti /u v.J quote* tha 
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** Ton will certainly conquer. Tour Majesty^e potential prowess 
is in Bceord with the Bcheme of heaven.^®** Command that the 
Nine Provinoea be snbdned now with your eoldiers; later civil arts 
will tate prceedenoo over war to form the Very Prince of the Grand 
Peace/^ 

In the third year of the period [T*ai-p"ing-]vhen-chun {442) 
Ch^ien-chih presented a petition : " To-day Yonr Majesty ag a Very 
Prince rules the world and estabUahea the Heavenly Palace Doc- 
trine of the Calm Wheel^“^ which has not existed since the begin¬ 
ning of antiquity. It is fitting that yon come to receive the 
charm-booklet which will render illustrioufl your sage-like qualities.*^ 
Shih-tsn followed his advieej and then went iu person to the Taoist 
altar to receive the charia-booklet.^^“ The royal chariot wm 
bedecked with flags and banners entirely of blue to conform to the 
Taoist 13a^ colorA^* From then on all the emperors upon mounting 
the throne followed hb example^ 

When Kung-bung saw Ch^ieu-chih^s petition for boildifig a 
Quiet Wheel Palace which must be made so high that there 

Wti Hekz you would know about the obicure and subtle, nuthinK Is 
so good as the H-cbju^]; about the list of regulatioua for Edan. noUiiigr 

I I, 

It JiC ^4 quotes frohi tho ^ The wise 

and ]pflrn«| of antiquity were men of potentis] proweaSt but non'killeiru*'^ 

Uadoubtediy an astrological expreasioiL signifying the general 
arrangement of stars and planets. 

Cf+ note 

■"SH ^ g ± ^ Cf.n^t.S3. 

"» Feb- 2. 4^3, iTfi thu 4B.UV 

1 have not li»n able to find aay further informatioii regardii^ the 
quaatioo of colors. It ehould be recattsd, however^ that tradition has 
ipiio-ti* ride away on a blue oan Furtheraorej in preparmtlon for the 
uprising of 1$4 a. D. the Yellnw Turbans are said to have proclaiined that 
j&jiiro Heaven ^ ^ was de^ad and that Yellow Heaven ^ wu about to 
come to the fore. V. Hou Hon thu 10Lla^^ 

“* ^ ^ T^o-p* Huang (the table of contents to the WH sk-a writes 
CAno which is an error oon of 3hih-tau (v. note 44}. Bates 428-45!. 
He is Hsiod as an emperor hwau&e he was considered r^ent while his 
father waa absent on military campaigns. Wei mAu 4Brflh“-7bj JPei sAiA 

Cr Fo fau funif eAi TowJid 4&.3h4 A: The emperor . . . had Inijit 
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could not be lieard the Bounde of the cock's crow and tha dog's 
bark^ for he wanted to moitnt it to hold inteTcouT^ with the 
diTinitiee of heaven — the laborers would be reckoned by the myriad 
and it would not be completed for years — he said to Shih-ten^ 

^ The paths of man and heaven are different; low and high must 
of necessity be separated. Today^ ChUen-chih*B desires demand an 
unlimited time and speak of a thing which does not exist. The 
money and eiertion would be wasted and the people would Buffer. 
1 b it not impossible? Most certainly, according to his wordSj the 
task could be most easily done on the top of the Baatera mountain/' 
Shih-tsu highly approved Knng-tauug'a words^ but^ since Ts*ui Hao 
approved the doing [of the work] and it was hard to oppose his 
opinioD| after a long sigh he said^ ** 1 too know that it is impossi¬ 
ble; but since things are as they are why regret fire or three 
hundred days of labor? " 

In the ninth year (448) ChTen-bhih died and was buried with 
the rites of a Taoist practitioner. Before his death he said to his 
disciples, “ While I am still with you, yon can ask for the charm- 
booklets of the genii^ but when I have gone, the Truth of the Ileav- 
enly Palaces will be hard to attain/* Again, on the day of the 
assembly^ he spread two extra mats before the seat of the Chief 
Master, and bis disciples asked him why. ChTcn-chih replied^ 

Genie-officers are coming." On the eve of his death he suddenly 
said, ^ My breathing is not regular^ and 1 have a severe pain in my 
stomach/* but he acted aa usual. The following morning he i3a^ 
died. At that momeDt the breath in his mouth in the form of a 
cloud of anioke rose up out of the window, and, when half way to 
heaven, melted away. His corpse stretched and, when the disciples 
measured it^ [fhey found it to be] eight feet^ three inches. After 
three days it gradually shrunk up, and when put in the coffin it 
measured six inchesv^^* Then the died plea considered him to be 
a post-mortem genic and to have been transformed end gone to 
immortality. 

m ^ If altar snd erected ii Chin^-luQ't'len-ktiiig $p ^ 

It VU ordered thmt [K^ou] CH^ieU^hih Me pupilt tliDUld lnqk mbove 
tile pripcee and dukeqy and not has tlie teno . IJiO jGUDg men 

were ehoeen frotn Lhe better families to became TAoiet ^a^tltiocteri.*^ 

11*4 pQiflthly^ We thanld reed ^ and trapfllate ** the ofHeMlm ol feeaven.^ 
CFYK r««d* ^ Q feet, 6 Ljaji!lies/^ 1 emn get no furtlier InfonuatiOD to 
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At that tiioe a man of Ching-ohao, Wei WeD-bein/^^ who Uved 
in retreat on Mornit Sung^ waa eummonedi to the capitaL Shib^taii 
ons^ aaked those aldllGd in recipes about matters referring to gold 
and dijir. Many replied, It can be done/' WeD-hsin replied. 
The Way of divinitiefi is obscure^ and transformatioDs are hard 
to understand. One may happen upon them by dmnce; but it le 
hard to do bo at a predetermined time. Your senrant has receiTed 
instruction from tbe former master and bps beard about these 
things^ but he has not yet done them.” Shih^teo, believing W^n- 
hgiu to be of a powerful family from west of the pass whose 
habits were gentle and refined and whose replies were sineere^ sent 
him with the sJtang-$hu Ts^ui I to Monnt Wang-wn. to mi^ 
an elixir; but they did not aucceed at aU, 

Those skilled in recipes w'ho arrived at this time were Bevera]^ 
Chfi Hsien of Ho-tung was given to phyBiognomy. Sbih-tsa 
esteemed him and appointed Haien a shang-ia^fuf^^ [and?] 
Hector of P^itt'vang.^^* 

Wu Shao of Wen-hfii practised callietbenica and nonriahed the 
vital breath for many years. At the age of a hundred odd his 
potential vital breath had not dedlned. 


indicate which of these reidingfl i* prefErahle. Thii detail ia omitted Ln 
Y. note 4. 


^ ^ ^ ^ C(- note &&+ This man'i ntme appears in Wmi 

32,4h*" and 24.1b*. He Ia poseibly a member of the family men¬ 

tioned in WH afttt 45. 

^**1. 0.. Shoufli. 

H Hied in 440 or shortly after. Wvi aAa $2.4b* and FH ihik 
E4.1b^'. Ha was at ooe tiice a ^ ^ "aBistant 


ncoretary In the imperial aeeretariat. 

“* J ^ SW of Yflnj^-ch'^ng on & rentral border of Sbansl. 

M iB Ho-tun^ wa* SE ot Ynng-chi ^ ^ in tHrame SW 
Shami. Ch'S Hsien Is unknown elflewbare^ 

Probably si^i^es "genlkuian of the auperior ofan.*^ 

*“All the texts (except CJkMJfcs-ko cd. which reada read 1^^ hot 
] am not certain how U thonld be transUted. The (7Ai-kn-Jco^r r^dinj^ 
must be a wronj^ character. 

*** Head p'in ^ With KBM€ and CFYK for ^ of hiitoriei. Pin^ 
yanjg wan 50 iTi NE ot the rnDdem Fu-p"log hsien ^ which Is in Shensi, 
about 105 li NNE of SianCuL 

E3 % Sft Unknown eliewhera, Wfrn-hai was within tbe jarii' 
diction of the present town of the same name in SW Shanai. 


4 
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Yen Fmg-^hflien of H^g-nmig*« read the teacbiags of ail 
the Bchoola but had been unable to understand thoir thought and 
l^guage. [But] he was able to understand the replies and sig¬ 
nification of divination. Shih-tsu wanted to Mm an official 
post; but finally he declined and did not accept. 

Ln Ch*i of Fn-feng^^** becauBa of the devaatationa caused by 
Ho-lien Cli u-chieh^^^ fled to lInn-Ghan to teach his several hun* 
died disciples. He wa$ given to recipes for diminishing the desires^ 

Lo Ch*ung-chih of Ho-tung always tasted the ream from pine 
trees and did not eat cereals. 13b^ He claimed to have reoeived 
the tao on Mount Chupg-t'iao.^*^ Shih-tsu ordered Ch'nng to 
return home, and erected an altar where he might pray. Cheung 
said that in Mount [Chong-]t^ao there was a cavern which com¬ 
municated with [mounts] S^dnn and P^eng-lai-^’* On entering 
the cave one would see genii and have relations with them. 
Imperial order was given the prefectnm of Ho-tung to provide 
what was necessary. ChMng entered th e cave for a hundied odd 

'** ISI ^ fill t’nknowii els^Lcra. 

C were five iudi placea tuider the N. Weu 

1. Pmfecture Ln jiirbdictiiiii of Chi fn central Honan. K, nf the 

I ellow liver. 

2- PrefKture in jarltdietUm qf Shan Wj ii, NW Eotuu, 

3. SiibprefectuTC in Yli^-cfaou fu ^ y\T AniuL 

4. Stibpn!f«cture in KAn-yki^ fa ^ 5^ in SW Hotmt, 

Ji. S«bpr.f«ture W U 9 ot Liq«-p*o lul,n f| * in extr^n^e W. 

Hoium, alonp tiie Yellw river. 

ft Ipf Untnowii elsewhere. 


H ^ oi Ch'ien-ehou which h 1£0 U 


S ^ prefecture ]0 
of Sunfii in SLeniL 

ft Sfc Jffi -T. '*!» fawwfn M Hft-lien Pc-po ^ ft Fqunder of tbe 

S' V. „ot* IW. dL«l ia 

43ca, V, vrnm tab 130 and Wpi ghu 85.7a”, 

I loMtH, nwh » plu« BE of fune sh*ii m rli 

ill rfW JCiui^u. ^ 


^ i Cli'wnS^sliIli w probably bbs Iri. (or i few iia„ fortier 
down tbe ^ i, omitted; *f. b,]^ T-o-i .nd Wing I, 

4 " ^ fH in SW Shaiui, 

“■ft $ ^Fnbnlon, moanUln*. tJ« wmoderiag pt.ee of tS* »nii 
me Utter wu «ppo«d to be tl« ee«enr Ch-in Shib 

« expedition to diKWer it Enm*.] tHrin Sbib 
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paces and then readied the end. Afterwards he was Hunimoned 
to court. The officials took him for an imposter and not one who 
followed the tao^ and memorialized for his pmiishment. Shih-tsu 
said> Ch^img Is one who practisea the foo. Has it been his desire 
to deceive the worlds or has he transmitted something that he heard 
without examining into [its truth], and thus reached this pass? 
The princes of old advanced men according to the formaiities and 
demoted them according to the formalities; but this would be a 
violation of my intention to welcome the good ” Then he pardoned 
him. 

Furthermore^ there was the man of Timg-ki,^” Wang Tao-i.*** 
From youth his interesta were turned from worldly things and he 
lived in a retreat on llount Han-hsin^" for forty odd years. He 
gave up rice and ate millet. He had a thoro understanding of the 
writings and charms in the books^ and lived continually in a retreat 
in the depths of the mountajQ without a3$ociating with worldly 
matters. When he was sixty odd years of age^ Hsien-tsu heard 
of him, and ordered the governor of Cb*ing-chou,^"^ Han 
T^ni, to send a messenger to go to the mountain to invite him. 
[Wang] I then came to the capitals That he might continue his 
cnstomaiy life, Hsien-tsu ordered the Sangha to provide Mm with 
clothing and food for the rest of his days. 

In the autumn of the fifteenth year of the period T^ai-ho (491) 
it was decreed: “The Supreme Tao is without form; void and 
silence arc its chief [characteristics] i. Since the Han there has 
been the erection of altars and shriuee. Our predecessor, I3h^ 
because of their perfect obedience and because they serve as a refuge 
[from worldly concerns], erected a huilding for their use* For¬ 
merly, in the capital buildinga were still few; now the quarters 
[of the city] are like [the teeth of] a comb. For men and divinities 

S S Prefecture with iti ce^tet Lai-chou ^ In y central part 
of the PcnimulH cf Sliaatun^, uw the coa«L 
i iS H Unknown claewheire* 

U ^ Not fouii^ clwwliere. 

S[ jH" Hung 1^. 4S4-4TS| Qilea 104T; W'ci aA« ft; PH thih 

a.iah* Ha^ He ruled 

’"■■Botli EH MO and UFYK opiSt the ^ which foIfoiWQ Uie g In the 
hifi tones. 

^ rt>rrE§pondi to oentraL Shantung. 

^ g| UukDown cLsewliere, 
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to bt mixed pell'Qitll is not a way to respect and honor the snpreme 
doctrine, and purify and reverence the way of the dirinities. [The 
building] ie to be remored south of the capital,*" on the Boathera 
oj^ of Mount Yo,*** north of Sang-kan,’** to establish forever its 
abode. There are provided fifty famiiieB to supply the needs of 
fasts and eacrifices. As heretofore, it is to be called the Ch'nng- 
bsb There may be Bummoned [to it] bennits from all the 

proviiKj^ to the nmnber of ninety 

On moving to Lo[*yang] and changing to Teh*** they con¬ 
formed to the former conditions. The Taoist altar was in the 
wuth suburb, and was two hundred paces square. On the seventh 

month, and 

the fiM day of the tenth *** the chief of the altar, the Taoist 
prf^ti^erB, and the elders paid the ceremonial visit to the shrine. 

The Taoist practitioners seldom reach a high degree of excel- 
tece, an moreover, they do not possess capacities that one can 
respect. In the si^h year of the period Wu-ting (548) an official 
meinorialiaed for their dispersion.***' Aa for those who foUowed 

rha! rn" •” Ho-tnng and 

Ho-chien,*** Prince W^n-hsiaug of Ch*i 

**• V, tujte 30. “ ~ --- 

S l£ S or Tk-t'iuig fu, 

® ® ^ 

>“HS 40 liSWof hsien *“ €1uiig-t£ fu ^ |£ in N 

HonmiL ™ 

KffMC and CFVK 31 for j: hi^Uritn. 

t-ri*! reappear in the J^-An^AAijr 

IS? AT;*; ^ the JVi ,HiH, or the 

i ii ^ 5S4-5M. V. Pei C^i jAu -lO.lli* 

Lnkiif>wii elwwhi^Tie^ 

m £ 5 ^ SW of Hfrchien in Central Hopei (ChihH). 

_ ^ ^ ia - «W«r brother of Kao 

Yaap ^ who wa. the first mler of the N. Cbi. Thie indiridnal-, poet- 

^ -by we. Shoa^« 
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erected a home [for them] in the capital and was on [friendly] 
terms with them. 

TaAJisnATioJf of Sui shu 

The Taoist booke. [They] say that there is Yuan-shih-t^ien- 
tsim bom before the T^ai-yiian.^^^ [He ia] endowed with spon¬ 
taneous vitid breath; he is so iraat and [extends] so far that we 
do not know his limits. In that they speak of the destruction of 
heaven and earth and of the ietTninaiion of Xalpa-divisions^ they 
agree on the whole with the Buddhist books. They consider 
that [Yiian'shih-Jt^ien-lsun^B substance i$ eternal and undestroyed. 
Whenever we reach the beginning of heaven and earthy whether 
residing in the Jade Capital or in the fields of the Hollow ilul- 
berry,*®* he teaches a secret Way^ and speaks of this as Opening 
the Kalpa 12a* and Saving Men. A Kalpa that has been begun, 
however, consists of more than one part. Therefore, there are the 
nien-hao Yen-k^ang, Ch%-njing, Lnng-han, and K'ai-huang. These 
pass away one after the other until there has passed a period of 
41 hilliona of years [which make one Kalpa]. 

As for the Celestial 12a^ Genii, there l^long to the first class : 
'Tai-shang-lao-chtin, T^ai-shang-chang-jj^n, and T^ien-chin-huang- 
The [five] celestial emperors of the five quarters and the 


X fe Wieger^s Taotsme I. 18 * Lad Crt>^aneet, 

p. 518. 

4r ? The Tmoiet de?criptioa of the or%iii of the imiveree bu 


varied luucli in the course of time The Tao~ti'chiTiff says that Being arose 
from Non-beln^. Tbc latter is the vhich la the One or Chaoa. The 
latter hecaine two^ two became three; and throe beoanie the whole universe. 
V. WiegtLT, Tfirfrt PkiloiapHiquee, p. ^32-SM. 

Lleh-taS dutinguishea the successive states of creation u follows; ^ ^ 
tChnos] > it % appeari) >-j^% tfojnuappears> > ^ ^(matter 

appears). WJeger^ op, cit.p p. 272. 

Wieger, p. 3^2, quotes a ^ to the effect that first 

we have the ic fH ' which is the fooj then the which is the 

banning of spirit fi ^ ; then the which is the begmniii^ of hr»th. 

This term evokes a vast baek^ound of CMijnw myth and 
folklore which has been diACUued hy Granet, fXoiuss el Liffendet tU la 
(7Aiar Anoienw, pp. 428-i65. The Hollow Mulberry la the birth-place and 
residence of fondatsurs. 
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Gonie officers niBke reports end leceiTS orders, bat loeo h&ve do 
share [ia their activitj]. 

As for wbat are caUed their sacred writiDge, tbej too are eadowed 
with 12a* the primal rital breath. They come ioto being spou- 
taoeoualj and are not made. Jost like T^ien'tsao they eaiat forever 
and are not deatrojed. if hearen and earth were not destroyed 
they would heap ap and not be transmitted. As a Kalpa develops 
[thru its four periods], its tests reveal themselTea. ({On the whole 
the 8 characters 12a* cathanst the aecreta of the Tao-anbstance.)*** 
They are called Celestial Writings. The characters are one 
chang ***^ square, and give forth beams in every direction shining 
and briUiant, so that the mind is rendered resp^tfol and the ey<»s 
are dazzled. Tho the Celestial Genii are unable to gaze upon tlutm 
when the [YTiaii-shih-Jt'ien-tsun opens up the iTaT pa, 12 *^ he 
ordera the t'wi^cArii‘A!«inp-;e» to change the air [used for the 
writings] in heaven and divide them up [among the different airs 
of the world]. From the f'wft-cAen on down to the genii the 
various classes hand them (the writings) on to one another accord* 
mg to rank. After finally reaching the Qciui they are handed on 
to the men of this world. Since, however, 1^* the [Yiian- 
shih-Jt'igii-tsiiii takes yearn completely to open a Kalpa, those who 
i^ive the doctrine keep it secret for a period, and then band it on. 
[If It IS a boot] of the first deas, [it is handed on] after a Ion*' 

^ ^ handed on] in a 

short time. Therefore, those who to-day receive the Way 12a* 
may first teach others after 42 years, 

(fe eaaminiDg the general conten't [of their boots], it ie found 
that they also treat of fellow-feeling and love, and of purity and 
quiet By increasing in the practice [of such teoehingal oue 
^adually succeeds in prolonging one's life, in being spontaneously 

“ mounting up in broad davlight 
to geuiehood and 12a» combining one's substance with the too. 

TLIi toecssift tg be m jictu of some kind* ~ 

The 8 demurux. pxgi.h|y 

«iiAy*a ««8 

1 do mt bcherf Uiflt our eKprcAsign cm her® Imve the 

:ls' ',r ““ 

birtli. It would ftecin better tn ii ^ ^ ^ ■ 

a .r. t»d to fono Ih* mterp^t.on, for those 

the ftitme. whuh m muipulKtoi to nveal 

** -h thanff *= 1 0 Chioett feet. 
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The methcH} for raceiTing the Way. First one receiTes the 6000- 
character booklet; then, the san~iung booklets; then, the tung- 
hsuan bpoklete; then^ the shang-ch'ing booklets.^^^ The booklets 
are all in ordinary writing. Those that record the namee of the 
officials of heaven and their assistants 12a^^ are numerotia. More^ 
over^ there are amulets mingled in [these texts]. Their content 
ia strange and not iinderstciod by the world. Those who receive 
[the texts and amulets] must first purify themselves by a fast; 
then, being provided with one gold ring and gifts of ailkj they u&e 
them to gain an interview 12a^“ from a teacher. Having taken the 
presents, the teacher bands him the booklet. It is the custom to 
cut the gold ring in half, and for each to take a half, saying that 
they consider it a pledge. When the pupil gets the booklet, he ties 
it up and carries it from his belt. 

The way to purify oneself by a fast- There are faata [for 
receiving] Yellow, Jade, or Gold Booklets, and [for dispell¬ 
ing] annoyances. An altar of three tiers is made, and in each tier 
there are placed fasces of coarse grass to serve os boundaries. In 
each side there ie set up a doorway. Everything is done on a par¬ 
ticular plan. The fastera arc also limited in number. Entering 
into 12b^ the midst of the fasces one behind the other, and with 
hands tied behind their backs, they confess their faults and pray 
to the divinities and spirits day and night without respite for once 
or twice seven days, and then stop. Besides the fasten there are 
also men who are outside the fasces, 12b" who arc called Fast 
Guests. These merely bow and do not have their hands tied behind 
their backs. 

There are also methods for banishing misforttines and sur¬ 
mounting diffictdtiea. By the j method the 


*** rao « cAifi^. 

JliS Ttus present Tao-itang is divided intp three 
parte which are »3lldvt.ivcly known as the but here the tenn 

seezne to Ikadicate class. Ttfaj^-hsioti IS tbs naidc o( the second of the 
three puts m the present mskee one think of Uu 

Three Puree whp are at tbo head of the univerio in modem Taoism. Cf. 
Sui tku lSa^~*. 

PIJ £ fr ^ rememhered that some of tho histories baw 

an essay entitle Wy^ktiap in which are recorded the strange phenomena, 
both terrestrial and celestia]^ occurring under a particular dynasty. Such 
phfokoinena were, of eoune^ interpreted as portcoding Important events. 
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individiial^fl aUctmejit of years is ioveatigated fliad written up in 
the form of & petition. 13b“ Then with offeriogs of ailk and 
bummg; incense they read it, sayings Petition is made to the 
hosts of heaven; may they banish the difficulty for me." This ie 
knovrn as preBenting a petition^ 

At night, under the stars and zodiacal signs, offering gifts of 
winOj dried tueat^ caheS;, and cookies, they sacrifice them one after 
the other 12b* to the and to the five planets 

and the [twenty-eightj mansions. They prepare a written docu¬ 
ment like the " presenting of a petition " to address them [thocc 
to whom they are sacrificing]. This is known as performing a 


They make seals of wood on which they carve the stars, the signs 
of the sodiacji the sun,, am] the moon.. Hreathing' deeply as they 
grasp it, 12b^ they make an imprint on the aick person. Manv arc 
[thaa] cured. 

They can mount upon sword-bladee and bum [themselves] by 
entering fiiej bat, being masters of this [art] they cause the blades 
to be unable to cut them and the fire to be unable to bnm them. 

There are redpe$ for regulation of diet, avoidance of cereals, 
gold and eluur, jade jelly, mica, 12b- and the disi^elling of evil, 
but we cannot give a complete account of them. 

They eay tlmt &uice high antiqnity persons such as Hnang-ti, 
Ti KSi, and Yii of the Hsia [dynasty], all met divinities and 
reived Taoist documeDta. Since, however, those times are eo 
distant, the classics and the histories do not tell of thenn I2b^ 
On eiaminmg the traces that remain, we find that among the 
philosophers of Han times there were thirty-seven Taoist writerB.^" 
On the whole they all avoided passionate desires and gave them- 
selvre to detachment, and that is all. There were no such things 
as chann-booldets from the officials of high heaven. The fonr 


It WM nich idt^^reUtioa tiat engw^^ the atteDtiim of the SeW of Yi« 

Antuiue, a 3^] 4. It »«ni» t* me, therefore, that Aeino b . 

more eotnplete name for u.^ yi„ ^ ^ 

S i i: - 

*’* Jfsoxel itet SiiperelifKiMa CAwotee* fShangluJ moi 

p. 113, Dear bottom. ~ ' 

>•*«*» Am 30.lZ«'.]3b’ does list 37 Itema. 
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diftpters of Huang-ti I2h* and the two chapters of I^o-tzil 
however, abound in profound aentiuienta and old expressions, 

T'ao Hung-ching.^" He lived in a retreat at Chh-jnng,^** 
He had a fondness for ^ft-^ang-wu-hsinff and feng-chiao-hsiitg- 
He practised the recipes for avoidfiJioe-of-eereale and 
callisthenics:. He received Taoist booklets. 12b'' The emperor 
Wu^** [of the Liang] iieed to walk with bim and when he ascended 
the throne, Uung-diing took [excerpts from] divinatoiy texts and 
composed a ehingdian§-ts^^ and presented it. Consequently^ he 
fell into great favor. In addition he niade a selection of the secret 
recipee of those who have attained geaiebood to prove that 12b^* 
of old there were divinities and genii* He also said that the elixir 
of divinity could be produced, and that those who took it could 
prolong their lives to the duration of heaven and earth. The 
emperor ordered Hung-ching to tr3" to rnake genie-eUxir^ but he 
was utterly unable to do eO- He then said that it was becauBe the 
central plain was cut off l£b*^ from [the proper spiritual iuflu- 
ences] and the medicinea were inefBcacious. The emperor con¬ 
sidered his explanation correct and honored him stiU the more, 
In his youth the emperor Wu had liked these things and bad 
formerly accepted Taoism. After mounting the throne^ be stiU 
“ presented petitions ” personally. Those at the court who accepted 
Taoism w'ere numerou&, and in the San- 12b^^ wu and along the 
sea those who believed in it were still more numerous. 


^ ^ 452-B^Q Ithe SI years In Wleger^B Ta<nme 1. IT Lb an 
Error for 84). Correct Giles 18S0. V. tAu Sl.Sb*^ sAiA 7e.41i^- 

€*•* Hit legKtd is Lu Wieger 291* TbO' lining ISl, 

-fe] § 05 K ESE of NanJeing. 

a s s » Cf, Jilw cLdte The cownnentary to nan 

eOB.la* dofinea tbeee tenne os. foliovs: ^#nj^-rAifro means to ohaorm the 
wind of the four direetiDiu and of the four Intermediary points in order 
to divine furtuiaje or puBjortime. J?«in^^Xjvan uoaua [omit the ^ban which 
U probably reproduecd under the Infuence of the main textj offtronomlen] 
calculation. 


^ ^464-540. Gile« 7;^; IMnff lAv 1-3 and ^hih S-T. TMa 
Li the fomoui emperor wlw became a BudUbiat monk. 

The hietorlea omit tbe word oAm^. ThU mmt have been 
R Oort of prophecy foretell Ing good fortune for the new dynoity, 

’"HJa Southern fLlongBU and Anhui with Chekioiig. 
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Before c<umiig to the throne [the emperor] Wu of the Ch'6n 
[djmoaty] Ured at Wu-haing.*^ There/oTS, he alao accepted 
[Taoism]. 

Under the Later Wei ^38^-534) the Taoist practitioner £‘ou 
Ch ien-chih said of himself that he once met the genie Ch‘£ng-]niDg 
Heing. 12h'^ Later he met T'ai-ahang-lao-phfin who conferred 
Upon him the Celestial Mastership, and gare him twenty chapters 
of nilea to be recited on an air of Yiin-diung. Moreover, he had 
the Jade Maid give him methods for regulating the vital breath 
and callisthenics. Then he obtained [the capadtj] to avoid 13a^ 
cereals, an increase of vital breath, levitation of body, and fresh¬ 
ness and elegance of complexion. His pupils, ten odd individuals, 
all obtained his recipes. Again, he met Li who said that he 
was a great-grandson of Lao-ehiin. [Li Pn] gave him his 
ru-I»-cAen,c^i„y for ordering about 13a= all the diTinities in sixty 
odd chapter as well aa methods for preparing gold and elixir, 
mica, the eight stones, and jade jelly. At the beginning of the 
period iSAiA-inain^ <424-428) of the [emperor] T‘s he 

received his book and presented it to the emperor. The emperor 
rent messengers to present jade, silt, and animals 13a= in sacrifice 
to the sacred mountain Sung, and invite the rest of his pupils. 
Jmtheast of the capital in Tai he erected a temple for the 120 odd 
laoist practitioners to preach their law and proclaim it to the 
worl^ [The emperor] Tai-wTi personaUy prepared a chariot 
a^rdi^ to the [Taoist] regtdationB [to go and] 13n* receive a 
charm-booklet. After that the Taoist acts were practised widely, 

^am-b«klet, considering it an old practice. Presents were made 
[to tte temple] m the fonn of statues of [Yuan-shih-]t'ien-tsuii 

13a» ^ they placed the Taoist 

n»« suburb. It was two hundred 

paces square. On the fifteenth day of both the first and tenth 

4.IS^ ^ PW m a 1 . 3 , 3'aa .M. 

a "" X 

‘V, ooto 44. ^ 1^ i, tue p«thum«is titlE. Sha tm » hu temple- 
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months the elders among the Taoist practitionera bowed and prayed 
[there]. 

After the emperor \Vu of the Later ChH (550-5T?) had 
moved to Yeh, [the TaoistsJ were dishanded-^^^^ l3a* In the 
time of Wen-hsiang they again built a temple^ and seleetizig the 
very best [of the Taoists] had them live [in it]. 

The Later Chou (557-581) succeeded to the [Western] Wei 
(y35-55 6) and received Taoism kEndly, each emperor receiving a 
booklet m the Wei had formerly done. Then along with Buddhism 
they persecuted 

Early in the period K'auhuanff (581-601) 13a^ [Taoism] again 
prospered. Kao-tsu believed in Bnddhisojj [whose adherents] 
are a mite like the Taoist practitioner^* The Taoist practitioners 
who during the period Ta-yeh (605-618) presented recipea w^ere 
very numerous. 

In explaining the sacred texts they begin with Lao-tafl. Then 
they explain Chuang -tau, and the and 

categories. As for the bulk of their writings^ it is a fixed tradition 
that they were compiled by divinities. Some of them claim [to be 
composed by Yfian-shih-Jt^ien-tfiim who has the family name of Lo 
and the personal name of Ching-hsiu-^^* Their prkieiplea are shal¬ 
low and vulgar, therefore the crowd marvels greatly at them. 13a“ 

Aa for magicians^ they practise spells which generaUj have evi¬ 
dences of the spiritual,^" but the price which aucceaaive dynasties 


iTia Thin Lb Kan ^uad finvestor of the rulers qI the N. C1i‘L 

He hiiiiAflf onier ruied. 496-^7+ Ck'i tAo l-^i Pei fAfA 0.1ft''10fi. 

“^Thii refers to the break-up of tho N. Wd into Eastern and Western 
halves in 534. The EiutoTii* which was to become the or Later had 
its eapiul at Yeh. The Western had its capital at Ch^aog-an# 

jogtj ly, in^xaet reference to the event mentioned m the 
Wei bAu, V, note 145a. 

JT/flTC' 4 Taishc 53415A attributes a dispersion of Taoistn to 555 a. d. 

In 574. V, Vhmi mhu S.ah*; sAtA lO.Sh**. 

X 9. ^ Yang Chicn ^ g 541-004. Correct Cile* 2367. 

His bpjphood name was Sui eAu 1-2j Pti tAtA 11. 

V. notes 18 and 19* 

- 1)5 a a« fr ^ »SI a a 1 have fniind /unpAifl 

only ill the supplement to the F'et ic€n yua fu, where this is the passage 
quoted. 
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hfive paid for gold and elixir^ jado-jmcej and tho prolonging of 
life is incalculable and utterly without results. 


After tbe alsoifE wue WT[tt«ik, there cunie to hand aa iocoinpkU file of 
the ^ ^ ^ . AttjmtioD sAouLd^ thereforep he caU^d to 

three mrticlei on Taolatu which have been pnhliihod thereiii. The most 
importaot of the three is " Studlis in Tsolam ” i|^ Ifc ^ 

T«iUB.In Xaoyg,hl ;f: ]|[ g in wl. 1 (l»ll}. L 1-S6, n. ao 51, Md nL 
2 {1912), SS'lSv The Ifcte M. L AuroiuHau ctUed ntt^ntion to thu work 
iq BSFEO 12i a. 10ft. The othiet two nrtideq are by Tokiwa l>«j5 
^ H Ontline pf Taoiam " ^ Jfc^ If, wd. 10 (IMOJ, 305- 

^8f "A Ocneral Sketch of the Deiielopment ef Taoieia " IS ^ ^ 

H ( lasi). 243-267, A traiulatian oJ Teujnaki’e article, taktog 
cegniunce of the inaterisls ip the BEFBO, would render a great «r»ie* 
to wtslero sinolog. 



AN ARJfENlAN-GEEEK INDEX TO PHILO^S 
QUAE8TI0NE8 AND DE VITA 
CONTEMFLATIVA * 

Ralph Mabcub 

Jewish Iirsrrrtrtis of Reugioh, Ajra CoLuratA Uistitmtit 

In VOL. ILIA of the Jowrmif of Biblical Literature p. B12.) 

the writer published a brief paper on the Qature of the Anncman 
tranalation of FhDo^e in E^^dum on the 

basis of the teit published by Aucher at Venice in 1826. As is 
well known, the Greek original of this Fhilonk work has been 
almoBt entirely lost eiccpt for a email number of fragments ip 
pstristie writings and catenae^ wMeb have been collected and 
published by Rendel Esrris in hjs Fragments of Fhilo Judaeus 
(Cambridge, I8a6)p From a comparison of the Armenian teit with 
the Greek fragments, the writer was led to the concInsioD previously 
reached by Conybeare {Philo about the Coniemplaiive Life^ Oxfordj 
IS&S, p. 155) that the Armenian is " marveliously faithfnlj repm- 
ducing the Greek original word for word and as a ride without 
any change in the order* Hence its great value as a means of 
determining the Greek teit". Shortly after, an additional study 
was made of the Armenian version of the De Vitu Ccntemplativa^ 
edited by Conybeare (op* cit)j and the Armenian-Greek index, 
compiled for the Quae^iiontA^ was expanded to indude this work, 
which is now generally agre^ to be gentdoely Philonic, and the 
language of which is indisputably FhiIonic, The and 

the D. F, C. were evidently translated into Armenisn by the same 
person, and it is therefore possible to make u&e of the vocabulary 
of the latter in any attempted recoiiBtruction of the Greek original 
of the former. The following index is presented to scholars with 
a view to aiding such a reconstmetionj which if not compktdj 
possible, may at least be undertaken to the extent of improving 
upon Auchet's Latin version. However, the actual work of syste¬ 
matic reconstruction of the Greek Quaestianee must be deferred 
until tbe publication of a dednitive eriticid edition of the Armenian^ 
such as may be expected in the not far distant future from Dr. Hims 

* CoiELpleteii on tLe oeoisipn of tli« servntkth birthday of Frof»sot 
Richard QottheU^ OctotHt IJ, 
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Levy of Berlin;^ who hws been commisBioned bj the Preussisdie 
Akadamie der Wissei^haften to coUeel mBnuBcriptB id European 
and Eaetern libraries and to prepoie a revised ediiioiL. 

Meanwhiloj the index b offered in the hope that it mAj be of 
use in criticfil revbiou, and in the belief that it possesaes inde¬ 
pendent value for reconatmctive p’liqKssea;^ iDasmneh as it ia based 
onij on passages where the Armenian and Greek testa ate 
unmistakably in agreement. 

A few words may be said in explanation of the Index. It is not 
meant to be exhaustive, and a good many itema of Eealien^ for 
example, have been omitted ■ but it does indude all instances where 
terms of religions^ acientidc, philosophical, or ^nend glgnidcance 
are used, and in addition such purely formal words as p&rticlea 
and relationderms, which may throw light on the method of 
the Armenian translator in rendering Greek idioms and repro¬ 
ducing transitions or emphaais and the like. Attention may also 
be called to three classes of renderings: (1) those which show 
an almost complete one-tcHsne correspondencej e. g- f — A^yMi; 

^ » SuCcuocT^; 

(2) Armenian compounds which faithfully reproduce 
Greek compounds, e. g. « dAAyye^, -£a; 

^ ^ 3 j Armenian words of general 

meaning tranalatlng Greek synonyms or words further qualified by 
adverbial or prefixed elements, o*g, 

H opu, dfiwpv, xana- 

^4ipai, or translating Greek words of similar but by no means 
identical meaning^ e. g. — Ivma xtA.; 

— wvfv^; _ iTH^OT, HfrtriJ?. 


explanation of symbols 

E ^ Quu-xfionet ifi Erodum } 

O « Oftwfin \ ^5^ Aucher'fl section numbsni. 

VO^Dt rua Conttmpiaiita, « “ Cahn smU™ iinmberfl. 

(t J ™ lidditiau of iyDOoor aturilfword m Armenian. 

^differebcf of coqitruetlon between eormpondln^ Greek am! Ar- 
jaTOinn word®. 

— (before or after Greek word) eomponitiqn of vnrb and propoftttion etc. 


: -rAcoKatiTV Gwna^t). 

rXtoHiU 0w47, l«(t), Ell(t), VC 7&(t), 
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(-ID?) VO 69^ 70^ 71^ 72,. e^cy^ YO 69^ 72. 
— rffi-PluX : iXa^t^ VC 19. 
uTff-; yim ffii54^ It 179j, 19, 46 {Ais)^ VC 11, 

35, 37j 62. JSoT VC 54. ytm. E ii 49, E ii 6. mrfytyilt 
VC 13 (tis)* —mfyycy^ 0 i 65, ii 34^ E ii 64, 68, VC 
7, 41+ — ^vyytyaa E ii 63^ yC 9, I8i J 

mfyyev^ VC 14^ 

ut^ff-int: 0 ii 59, VC 23^ 75. YC 31+ 

Mufuiw^^^uti^ : rpOaipttJXi VC 2(t), 17. iwtTiiStvim. VC 1. 

IwiTt^fita VC 20*. 

utfum-. ■gaBtK 0li54j 5dj f il9, i\2, 3^ VC 2, 6. iwof (7iG5, 
VC 9, 60. 

MtiiLJ: Srftt (?ivl04, £ii26, VC 61. w. prep, t 

Giii52, IT 51. ir«^Y<D VC 6(t). GfiiSi. 

CIVOU G 193. wipta&p^ VC 15 (t), £ij68. ^tFx^opxu 

Q iv 104. 

titj : ^ovcw^ 0 iii 52 (6tis}^ it 64*. dj0oifA,^o$ 0- It 2Q4, 

^ E ll 50^ 

lut^^ I ITpdt; O^J^dA^UAir 01172. oh-mmO^ 

fifyoAiKs^ o^fUMt 0 iii 3. C it 43, 

nM-p^fiX * 'irpfK]r3o^Km Si 79. 

uri^ipiivji^jTL^^E-lr ^ V^pjlt 31 7T. 0 i 55- 

mfi€<n^ l^C 29, 

tvxi(ai) 0iTl9S, VC 67, 89- 
YC 27, 66*+ 

0121, J? ii 45 . 

Mii^^MMrp^iMwnM.pfrEXt OOtfinA E ii 96*, 45. 

«U9C G U 15, S ii 37, ; 9i0{w Gii 34 J Giat^/nOV^ 

VC 33. 

TsyxoAK J? ii 66, VC 88 (Me). —TwywAws 

G ii 62. 

uvi/' hinMEjir ! -Sld’C^ dvillf c-50 eici. 4 eis. — phi: ro 

ti irurra 6 exx. —; mmA^ 0 i 77 ; utatt^ Q I 51 - 
. — iii-UtA^l •mvTaxp&ev YC 22. irttMnnjjoC VC 48, 69. 

— nx.jPBr^^: Tctyrtti^cy 0 U 72. 

wit&hiui^iMfiiwp^t nvToioii E it 56^ VC 49- 
4sii^dir4tfvjf : nyie^^ ’FC 36- *™Kiy<oTaTw VC Sl- 
MMtJ'Lhmi.ph : Tff Topdiroy 0 165> It 193, E ii 24, YC 61- m*- E ii 6- 
MUitl^nM-ppkX: dTtlfMvatt E ii 19,. VC 62. 

MUiT^aMpaE-JX I tmdd'b^ E i 19« 

ta : Irtiy 3 e3ts. 

iMtji (I) ! C. 20 eiJL IrtptK C* 15 eii+ 

*"Jt (11} : dXAd c. 50 frnt. 
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tMjiMBfMMMMhAtT; AXK'tfyQp^ YC 2B* - —: nAAi^To^ F'C ?S* 

* mpopi^p^^ Q iii 3- 
(? iii S. 

ufjiuftftm**: Inpo^oio^ E ii 47. 

: oAA^ttu -5 lY 51^ craAAaTTiM IT ^04- — 

diuA^ay^ G IT 67. 

"/i t c. 6 eiL i&Srtre O^E ^ eis. *ujhn^ w. verb t o it. pte, 

etCp 0.30 enjL 

: TOxe 0 ii 64+ 

TpEGUTM G ii 13, IT 47* 

MMMjtrt e^K c. 30 eii. —twtcoti Giil5j 72^ JE?il l6(t); 
wvirtf: Xiyia G il 34. —Imtff ; rwotrttK B ii 45- —^ t 

oi^u^ ! C. 10 CS5. : TOit™™^ c, 10 f:I3L ’ TAidcrSt Q ii 54- 

—/iirV: TCHpC^TOf ^^0 64 ; T«roih-os VC 8 &. 
di4f (t>pp. ytt^) c. 20 esi- 

ufi^ur^w; G ii 15- 

iijlrM#lrfT£.i<; airwirvyuQs G 1 20. 

: u/»Tac yC 45, 85* 

Dlojo^ GiM (b^)t YC B, 0 , 

MiAttup^: dn^&o¥ G iv 47 , VC 7 (eoperL). —drt^iui YC 43 . 
w%tirp^iill avrriffXiTK E iilB^ axp€ujla YG 

^^tpaittvTO^ G IT 51. 

MtirpiTj^ I dl^KClTTIK ^ it 6« d^pdflWTQC 10# 

urV^iT^ «!.; TtMdxvt 5 exi* 

wLf (ur: dyeiruTT^^^ G IT 76. - dyFPW 0 IT 206. 

M>hil^iff^i_Pf,A.ir; dyroia G 1 77, It 64- 

cv$v^i G iT 64. G ii 34^ m40, it S4^ 

FG 2 1 ah-Ua E ii 40- 

: iMtl&it E ii 67 (At$)« 

85. u*jttp lEflr^^ ; u£c k. E ii 55. 

“^7^4^ - G i 85. mXw- E ii 40- dm- FG 84. 

MAqfitAutiiuiht A^k^ttpvs G IT 64;^ 180*. 

MMwh^^MuJ : Q ii 12, jy 33, 76. — G It 204, 

T G 2. 

1.-^1 7(7 74^ 

: dTXijoTttt VC 9, 74* — »M-Pl^^t: ^^kiprna YO 55# 

^&5Xe> 9 Gii54# d+niP^ Git 90, dSi^Xdn^ 

Gii54- 

MMMhjvjM : QjrikvtimK E ii 24. 
drd^uHot YC 20# 

Mw^^iupJ ^; dOTodWris^ G iii 8# ^IrjfTCK YC 4- 
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ass 


VQ i. 

{? i 20. 

luirrriLurlrfr^/ ' ^ li ^^ 6S. 

MuhiwLirl avO^ 14: ^X7i* MuiilgtiLj/'I ir/>£HT41'f>jLWiCa>W 01 2D. 

-Kvir; wp^prqfn.’t VC 3, 

jf Ciun. ; dKIJTCO^ 01 1DD« 

uAiMfpt^A -: apuArrofi E ii 1# 

uArt^ awiini.plit.lt* Ayovia VC 62* 

AiT; 5taJtvyvB>ji 0 i 24j VC G3("^)- Stdprw 0 iii 3* 

Miiiairp ftLp^Lh : dyai^ E ii 1^- 
ui-friv#rc.uT t d^cuS^ G ii 34 d^flWTw E ii S- 
ufljm^Mnvlrh£^: oaparo^ 0 il 64^ ^ ii 37, 78+ 

uAtfftnftA: diTHpwr 0 iv 76- 

ittin^tti.ptri-PltLlt2 Ap^Aita VO 61. 

yv^piftOi 0 IT 104, T^0 63- 

wn^Man^: W/ms G n34, 54, iv51, i?ii 46 (Jis), 64, 65, 60 {qm- 
ier)^ VC 5, §0- plos 0 i 100, It 304, VC 17 (t). 0iT88- 

X-ipa E ii2+ <H*ovp4i7f VC 31- —^ocrpimm 0ii 34- 
— wd-vb^pj^ ^0 60(1), G2(t)- 
I mpis ^ ii 9, 1^0 31+ Sjtpa 0 ii 34+ ^0 77i- 

sMMUfowi ilra 7 eix- mira 4 eix. Zart 3 eM. (S eii. + 
f^pi: idv ^ii 6fi; « VC 43- 

utu^tit^uthJ^tf I 0 i 94 (ftff), £ii47(l), ^0 9, 16, 86i 

<t^6dpta G ii 15, 54 (tij)t E li 49+ poim VC 66. kvfmiv&pai VO 

61+ wiflt'iitiLpit ^ ii 6^ t^opa. 

£ ii 3. cu-i^uiifduf ^ufiT E li X7i 

uTA^pdr^jT^jp-ufiidJ^; 0 IT 69i ptw(|!® 0 ll 34(t)+ pBdjpioA ^il 3- 

w- acc.: Tfd? w* acc. 35 eix- misc. c. 15 ea. 
tMiiwmii \ irapa^oA^ 0 ii 54, nt^pw^ ibid, inatr-: E ii 17. 

— bif : aEW-mop^ Q iy 228^ E ii 14, IS, 65, 17- 

uTFuirlrd^Sb I rScdf 4 €xx. 5 '?XX- 

XMMrWJMMiiAhMMMI-IWp \ C^ipCTtHi E U 55- 

wnut^y ; dy- 10 sxip di^fd 3 tii+ x"iP*^ ^ ^ Six® ^0 3 £xx« 
ittttiti^ittq.ptfi.p : irpd6iPi¥ 0 iT 304. 

ain^Mu^MMtpt£twi.p^1.% \ ■rpd^fm'T 0 ii 15- 

MMwnMWiip,% 0.15 eD. mise. 5 eii. mi^. set 

wfiMv/liiEr/■«: ^euiu^ 0 ii 34ft)^ E ii 6, VC S3 (t Greek)- 

0i3l. dpj^erj^ FC 39- — b^ft l^^tiaVCSl^ — tr^p^tAz 
wp^pfrpnt G ii 54. 

Mitnutuu^lf ^: E i 6, T"0 40^ 63+ 

UtfiMtitii I dfftS&V^ Ok 43, yO ISC'"), 56. —VC 35. 

.—: A^gpu, G i 89. 
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4 c3£a. ^lifl^: ^loAAo^ ^ c# 10 ejx. tju* ^i^AAqf 

6< 0 2 eix. misc. a exj, —jc^'nw FC 2. — 

niLjC^^t.lr. fitM : jrar' tfo^i^ G ii §&. — 

owruL £ ii i-Aeoy^^ j? ii 64 | vnp^cX^ <? iii 52(t). —i*j^: 

irAEOrcjcTW ^ ii 64^ xA<dl^«i VC 21. 

G IT 166. 

■tfruv^^irufuj^: ^KAo/HDOf iff iU fl. 

; mroirSocdf Oi^l;, iTl66(&ij)^ I72j 1&8^ 22Sj^ ^ ii 6. 
apvjTos G iv 76j FO 22^ 63* 

Gi51, 100, iiiS, It 204, ^ i7* VC 1, 26* 
34, 60j 73, 90. -—ApiOTQXpdTtia Ri^- 

fr ^jTj.lf -jtuib: a.|K4rriv%r FC 72. 

^: xpoV w. acc. e. 30 eix. misc. (incL hn^ vepl w, acc.) c. 10 exx. 
w^ihitd: vaw c. 15 exi. misc. 5 cxx. (frequent In composition)* 
XafL^m 6 exx. ■wupaXopjpilirv 3 exx mij^. 5 exx- (fre¬ 
quent in combination). 

■wrt#?^: vyii^ (? ii 12.. ^yo% Ff7 44, —t uy^m G i 85, 

IT 45, E ii 10 (5is), 35' tbid. m^ta G it 300. 

: rU(la Q it 43. 

FC fi6i 

mumLJz Xiyvy ilim ictA. c* 36 exx. ^aj^iT c* 15 exx. 

: ^49T<t« 0 IT 211, E ii 17. 

: odT^/i E ii 55, FC 5. 

Mfjijffi9 4.i#3': c. 60 exx. VC 25, 

lijjit^jii ^ &i6Xffyoi G ii 59. 

#ciOT C* 30 BIX. Upa^i U 16, VC 26. ffpZ 
’Ypdppa E i 6* ii 19, 62 (t), 

B€tMfn)L^ G IT 76, FC 68. G i 62. 

^— itttt^i^qP'hJ‘ t tfeoxAdon G 1 100. —(toJ St^ 

i^f? FG 85* — 

E ii 68* —/i^Envui{4ii FG 12. VC 84. 

— 0ajtx€ia (?) VC 86. 

(rd) (J i 93 (Us)^ ^ii21, 45, €3, 09* 
MMMntiJ : G iii 26. 

I G i 86. 

Giil6, 34, Sii66, Ft? 90. ^ii&& 

(ier), FG 5. 

E u 63 (ywaffff), 64, 65, 66 (ier), 68 (sep- 

E1] 68. 

3uijcimi@^ FG 71* 

Mffftllnud ; pM06v Gil 60^ FC 89* 
iuf»^i^tti.p^Lh: fdihf VC 46, 89. 
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Q iT 178 (t), —cycpaTua (J It 

i6g(+), VC 34. 

ii 86. 

^ : tivv 9 exs> liiy oir 8 exx. ywv 3 exx. luisc. c. 10 exx. 

•Sixoio^ Q IT 64 E ii 19* — ^4 ‘ G it 1T2. 

6mrt 0 ii 54, JF ii 45, VC 88. 

G IT §4^ ^ 1 6| li 10^ YC 17- 

iir TT. opt. GiT22S^ VC ^S- A"4 ^{r«) 

G i 17, ir ii 49^ YC B. 

Ofiffyimi i 24- 

9 eM. 

4tf^i^cu3b(4} I 4 e3£3L Stt 3 €n. 2 omor S ii 14, 

E^Muptrw £ft- TC 2 €!£X-. —’ AtftM (? It 102, 

— KiQ^i^oir G iT 211- wpqfl^*cv P^C li 

aim^aTov E ii 10. — MutJipMLp^iLir^ j -Mu^hifz ica&o^rm E ii 47+ 
Mupif-Mahfrt ofuif 6 0 X 3 * Terb MunUt/ etc*): aftw 

8 exx- irpojc^W G iv 227. 

iap<MM^J‘MM^P<hd: Duffy^ ffi51+ iXiyop^ 0 ir l9l. nmT^pov^ VC 
63(t), 

0 il 64^ E 1 19. 

iMMpJttMMMif t C u-15, E ii €0. ^!vpti^pviu^ VC 7. 

a^pirw . ; apcnr i 7, ii B. 

Hf^iTL^VUr ' Q iT 69j 76 (&w}, 228 (ftis), P'C 16j 42. 

Tcxn-npt E u SS, YC 4, —Tc^HJcfi^Ti^ VC 49. 

4»fpfr* piiA.h : ^v^ta 0 iT 204 (iis) . SutatwruK? G iii S{ ?) + 
iiv^^#¥iL£#-^iir^iirlji ! ^octiXtMo^ E il 66j 80* ^ i^dffnAmw E ii 62 (^^■■r), 

64, 65, 66 (Ais), 68 (qwter)- 
UfL i^IpuI^ uilr ; J? ii 3. ' ^OT^tUL VC 44. 

G i 17, E ii 16* 

Ufirc-in- * wf^iX€£a G IT 191|. 204. (to) CtV^A/ii^f^W C IT 296, VO 15+ 
(f«) kvirtTtXd^ JFiill. ; (diT)®^EA^ J? i 17, it 69, 

E ii 10J 25, VC 16. 0 lil 26. 

jip; 1^ fj-— -"j- * E ii 66. E ii 18 ]j. 

VC 56; AwrtAiJs: ii 13- —h^^cAi- 
OmBO, IT 192+ C^^tAtui Gn54, it 172, 

227, l? ii25, 66* 

Oil 64 (his), VO 3 (bis), 22, 35, 54, — m^o- 
Tcpo^ VC 8, 54- 

vXta^tCnjs OiTlT2(t), —i wMovii^ta O IT 
172{t>, V0 2, 70(t), 

: tAcuup, -OVt 5 OXX. •^tptrrtFi VC 14- 
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MULUriitir: (ttUK (? U T, J? li S (^61")^ - ^Lp/r±.^tt aXk&tpti^i £ U 2 j 

—f jf: ftFu-rniw J^ ii 2. 

I ^pJpa 8 0XS. MMtt.p^h : avfirijieptiv ^ li 1^- 

15 eix. vQ^u^ Eli 2, 68 wap^yyikpa 

E ii 16. Eii It {his}, VC 26, 31, 

35, 6S, : Xayov ix^ t wp^iTTji E ii 9* 

—E ii 68 (^ef). —**^phMr t vop^tTv 
E ii 6^ 45. 

iULpfrinuq.piri.pfrL'ir : v^^t«^ctna 0 11 54, iii 3, VC 78. 

^LpphiMM^; Tpoirw G iii 3, 63, E ii 2, 66, 118, VC 29, 47, 72, S3. 

- yOpApA9 E 11 19» E U 66» 

GivlDfi, 327, 22S, Eiil8. 

VC 80 (t), SI, 84, 87. t^Xoy/a G i? 227. 

: ■t>Xv- passim^ 

vokvTpoviK GhBd^ VC 89. 

pwqttff4.p/rt.'i^ i vk^&Q^ y“C 2j 49- —i^wlr pni.£mi ^: G IT 47. 

I tAmwp' lO &XX. pvpla E ii 49 (5£ff)+ tuh^ju ^; woX- 

Xiucic 5 exx. wokXixxov VC 31- 

2 Avtfripvt^ G i 2A. (cTic)£ia£/>w GI 62- ■—trAjth : Sui^onL-f 

G i 64. 

fiMM>^iMMAiMMjit»i_pfn:i,2 crt'/i^l'ta VC SSp 

fiMuq^.tiim—LJ ‘: uvyKpiina T"0 3, 9, 58. ^nt.p^t .%: fli^yir^cax-ff G ii 54- 
: {rwitrnipu VC 65. 

p4u*i^EM*h{^): i^siiptK VC 14, 75. —i fp^ VC 63, 67* l^tpm 
E ii 66, VC 11, oplyopAi 0 iv 103, FC 68* ^emkDpojt E ii 16. 
p^js : Se (adTfimtiTe) 13 exi* St (opp* 16 eix- misc. c. 5 
^’XX. cf* 5 ofjh. 

)iAyo^ (hgcs, sermQj ratio) 

XO}^ E ii 68- — rMu^ftp; X^oypa^tK VC 1. -; kaytK&t 

& ]] 55 (i^r), 62 (iii). kor^wmxo^ G It 179- —Xoyuca? 
VC 9. 

pMMM^^inf - -l^i tnMiiif: diToyt^ 5 exx. vpoavlpa (? 1 51, (m)$ia:vvp» 
Eii35(t)^ F-C 35. —^£_i Sun^^bctik Gi 62, 

: At'ii, FC 78, 88. 

ptunhjtiJ, Pnrj^rwM^: dl^JUllTW VC 13. HaroXtiTt^ 0 i 20 . A 0^9 2 
G IT 173, E ii 35*, VO 60. 
ptuitpAipt iwlXyptm FC 6(t), 
piM^pMUMLprwLpp^'S^: d-vffupia VO S9. 
pMMMppMuihJ - ki^p^ G ii 63- 

pMuppMM>n.lrJ 2 ^wvfi&lyyofAai O 1 17* 

VC i7[i}. —tiSatMvta 
G IT 43, FG 11, citryxii FC 90- 
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gibifTfiTi^ £1x2^ 68 * 

piu£rit ^iUit I ^^^\fK iSj l4j| 44% C? IT 1^3i- 

pur^AiY^if^in m.^^x.ii!. €vijtp€ui 0 IT S ii S6, 47, VC 3, 25, 88. 
fUa^tfM^uixw.ni-PpiLh I CuS^ifl G 1^ l91. 

^yaG6^ 9 exi. koXS^ b esx, 3 eu. —t Gi9B, 

p«tfp^rTi-^/ri.3b : 9^77 ii 

piif£fA£MH-E£i'trr^.t£tJj^W'^np> Z ^IfTttspOi VO 86. 

psupiff ; pfTcejpof G IT 99- £ ii 84- t v]jtQ% E ii 45, 

VC B. 

k^sAof Sj 16- f5 .ff ii lOi 

pwp^: W 7 0 ii 54 (his), E ii 18, VO 68, 71. Gil?, It 178, 
VC 13, 57 (t)- TpoTK Giv 198* 

piifj, ^ pttij: airo- 10 exs- m- 6 en. Sia- FG his. nuse. S exi* 

piM’^ur^urinicrpmJUMr^' aT^OT^AjClT^bl- ^G 5* 

tu l^uAt * ^ il l8, ^G aitrappcT^ j^ 1 6-. 

G iv 76, 204, £ii 25, VC 22 (?), 44- 
I larpiMioi G IT 76, l^G 8« " z G iii 8, VC 2 
(5is). tfipowM GiTieS, — kvi^TtK 
Gi 65, iySl*. j^J-tn-su^ iwjh SwmTEif Gi 65^ VG 2^ 
plisf^uii^: VC 40- Mara VG 9^ ’— 

TaT« 0 iT 130- 

Jl : ^imRuraTOf G IT 30- — E i 7, ii 3. 
irt^^a Gi21, ii 64, It 76, VG 62. ^iA» Gi39i 

27 exi. owM Git 30. i-^H)i *f 

jairmv VC 4. 

p»^np: oA4W 12 eix* Itl^OTC^ FG 51. 

fit' oX^ G ii 64, iii 3- 
pny : ^ ii 47 (^wo^^r) * 

pnti^^lr; ^fpaiTfi'rTi FG 2. 

(-apaL) ii 7, ii €8, VC 62+ ^ii68p 

— ^4;^iuir4«r j FG 62* 

fttilt^-*ui.nfrz filaiJK FG 86- FG 9+ + 

^ta VC 71* jTpttTD^ Oiv76*(t). 

^jw^urlf: FG 8* 

qjtritit-vvr : E ii 45. 

^Lnp<ipp{:j : VC 79- 

Z dvfHJC^W Su49- FG I9{t). 

^poorwu .£ ii 26- — Tp^rat&pA E n2^. 

I $^aa\rpi^9 B ii 68, 

muTfit VC 18, 22, 47("f). — n^tuh'. tfjfvpiat E u 2, VG 8. 


uo 


Edpk ifdr™ 


G li 34, FO 26*j 89* lecUAunw VC 61'- VC ?9, 
S T£^bK4AAl^ VC 50. 

KoXoKayoBU iii 8* — tvpLQp^ 

VC 50* E li 66, 6S, VC 7^. 

cf, — *ii^iiirtjjTiL^^x.i ‘ £ i 6 (&is). 

7 /n>i^^ Ft? 51. 

Ft7^ 9 

■ inMcrm^Aaf 0 iv 228, —uj^fu^uFMrtlf : vmvxl’i VC 
83. 

; tvpri^ VO 4. — t wBa 13 en* i^tcrrajpuu G ii 54, iT 1?2- 

ayKN4 I? i t?- - ffLppt.% : yi^wi.^ £ ii 67, E ii 

62. ^£o;(7 E ii 46* — uvnli^v ; E ii 68* 

^f’r- T/m^tJui a. jSf I Upotf ypaf£^ £ i 6j ii 19, 62{i^), 

yfiojjLfm VC 28, 7o(t), T8(t). 

^l/aMMft.np : ^cpAi^u[{^ E ii 50. 

: FC 31, 60, 77. 0155 (frtj), ii54. 

^/rSwjpA^iv^Uf^ ■ f^aplcTT^pEOf F£? 87. 

^frif : c* 15 exx. I'rop^ £ ii 63, 

: crvKicmjpi £ii46. — iir^i»x.^4Uf : Oil59 

VC 7(t), 

p^^Oiil2, 

: oecrca £ i 45*. 

- twmmQ^ 0 iF 102^ 228. — emui'Dt VC 31, 

ty/pufuni G iv 33S. 

iffYot 8 eis, Sia^un, V(7 48. wpayttartta VC 1. vpdiit 
Git 130. tan i^Epipym GiiS4. 

ivlpyitm G i 24, ^ i/’ii»£i.j..,tuiiif ; tyipyH 

13- —u^wt^: rp«MTtKi« VC I. —4j/: *f eii. ^- 

yoCo/uu 7 ra. artpyi^ofuu VC 2 txx. tnpyi OiT 204 VC 42, 
wpaTTt, G IT 228, £ ii 3, 25. mi«e. 3 exx. 
f : tifptfTyt G i 20. 

Tr‘^4 i VC 59. fl^,' 8 i 7 r rC 77. 

-y#M^ G iT 09(t)^ £ ii 2, TC 57, 

7 *—: mjt, VC 11, 61 , 75(t). 

Gi89, IT 51, £iiG. mfitats ^ ii 10 (Jis). 
—VC 44. £ ii 10 . Swi^ E ii 68 *. 

—itTi Kpit>u GiiiS, IT 311 (t). 

7 i*j.J£»£; «£Ai» 5 eii. E ii 17 , VC 63. m\iu> 3 eu. 

7*71 ^MptMMov Git76, I'C 74, 

74 *^#: T^pMftn-Dv 6 ex*, 

74 * 7 : *«« G ir 69, 88, misc. 4 e«. —cWu/So'^kw E ii 68. 
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2j 40. - — Mat^Jhi &uv<^Tat^ VC 1. 

Wt^ VC 31% 75. 
q.^irt.Mtfr-: Sw^ 4 e£X. 

^P/r ; BtiTK 0 i 20» 

fi- 5 esx 

^LtT: Ti^>u 0 exjc. miBc, {ind. conappfiition) c. 10 eis- 

* A G IT 16S» 

jj-w J i^rnov VC 43i 4 Tif^F ( ?) 72^ 

m: ^ ioiv c, 10 eats. Sti. (or. obL) 4 eu. €i fiT^ 

7 ess. mhc, in combinatioa. 
i IvT^kv^ £ ii 2 . Tp&ff^tJTw ^ ii 2 (ief). 

Li^Muii^if t ylyafioA C- 15 6SS* €1^ 3 eSS. W* pSiSE-^ PASS* 

5 esx- ycyoiw« B eis^ yovifro? G ii 62^ Tfms^K 

E ii 64. miec. 3 esi, 

inijiMMtjft : Q ii 71j iv 172, 227, VC 7^ 18. 

z tlpl 0 . 50 esXi A «r (God) G i 100, E ii 63, 67 (&«), 68. 
Tio or VC 2, 11- : T^ ovra G ix 34, E ii 64, 68. ^ . . . 

i Wi . . . TO Se C. 5 6X1. IDIBC- 5 eXI. 

WCXlCU^iCrOf G i 82. 

; rpiyd0TE»f VC 65. 

4^ju^^cniu^tu3b : ^£ot> 9 ucos G iv 76 VC7 88. 

^(p^pat VO 49- 

juiMAptix VC 6- paxopwrri^ G ii £4» 

t G ii 64. 

^PF, ’TOTS c. 5 eis- 1-#: Stc 3 esx. misc. 2 eix, 

VC 80(1), tm VC 14, 80, 84, 87. 

: I^Kdc C IT 180 (tis), —j Spwvfa G iv ISO (biff). 
LpLut VC 10, 49, 50j 53, 66, 89- 

C IT 99(1), \C 78- <pav^% VC 50. 
jC ii 2(1). —ijfltjiulriif : ^^i^ocTu G ii 54^ iT 173, 327, E i 19. 
6wo4ni^ VC 14. —J GniS, it 30, ^ii47- ^- 

VC 2. Aira^^aiTO^psiu VC 58(1)- ^oixa. G163, ii 59, 
iv 328, E ii 6* —: ^rriunovpm G it 30. — trLppi.% t 
G ii 15- — ntJlf : ifMrra&ta E ii 45, 47- ciri^^ca 

Giil5. 

jit I rp^JT^VTtpfK O 6XS- xpiET^li^t G i 64. I 

rpuf^iln G It 168. 
piUipa% VC 16- 

uaTcpof VC 5 en- ( 
t fivac G iv 30- 

trp^fthz ovpavfk 8 6XX. 
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Ralph Maftitts 


77 11 exx* VO 15. —: TfifxrmvS G iv 180. 

va 9, 

£ ii 21 {t€T}^ VG 2. — G iv 102, 
ovpanOf VC 1.2, 27, 59. 

lp^n^mh,-^hi imrtpitv GR 6 cxi, 2 exx. ofi^ 2 cxx. 

iip^ltttnot.ppM.b’ iaXla 0 iv 204. 

: Sirmt Q li 68. &tA<w(V»' VC 35. 

hp^^mh'fAi i 0120 (!>wj. 

ipf^'hpif, pa^^tirt 01154. tiAalfuav VC 6. 
kppnp,f,ni.pf,ti,l Oiv SO, 

**-: Jtol conj. phmmqve. mu adT, c. 25 exx. U c. 15 eix. 

ipiapdft £1168. —«|rj(.; ^S«ud« £1146, 

FC 32, 36. 1^8o^ £ ii 46, 68{iis). 

Afc**: Iti 5 BXX, 


0 iv 180, £ ii 46, 66*. VC 59. : 

(to) iiai^ptir G iv 30, 

qpAgnt.guii.hJ-‘, Sto^pA, VC 1. tnra^£(£U« £ 11105, 

V«n t Mcr/uw (oraameDt) FO 75, 80, —utpiJi Wotraii £ 1163. 
RtXrtu VO 1(7). 

qutpJuAutJi iyofuu Q It 166, VC I4(t), Gw 202, VC 14, 

: {rr^miTMDt £ ii 45. — tu^qii: mi pp.^^ f^ R 1116. 
^W4.^(fr; ofa 4 exx. Kofiimp E 2 «i. 

quttpnt.pft. 1.1 8b'i>a^« 30 exx. K^rotSeXX. Stimmui 2 exx. Tnim-. 

3 vxx. uriitup^intiJfhaA: afitrroKpartui E i 7. 
qqutf-m^mi.'. oujrd^LKac 0129. — ^Z. avoBmi^ 0124 (5ts), u 34, 
54, FC 27. — ttLppt .%; oicF^ijaiv B ii 3, VC 10. 

gjjgg -^t.pptA: ,1^, (Ji84 

{5«), u 34 {6w), 59, iv 43, £ ii 9, VC 27, 45. 
qqM.uu.ntp^t.i.: (ulstr.) VC 42. VC 74(t). 

q^nt-intP^tAl VG 22, 23. 

q6^ntgu,i.bJi pyp^ G ii 69, £1116, 47. 3^ £ U18, 105. 

on (w. or, obl.) e. 15 exx. on (cans.) c. 6 exx. 7m 1. 
yap 6 exx. mise. c. lO exx. 
qftupq ; iKk 0 ii 54. 


(cans.) c. 6 exx. Tto 15 eix 

cf^ 

~ ^ - - aw li^C 6- 

qqlntJh ■ fteTOfuJuia G 1 93 (W»), ii 54. 
qtw<.ui.niJ : tk^fuparrS Q i 64. 

9''/^: Tuoc 4 exx. <»«.«» 
wo-3 cxx. —ut 

7f**-r ; ^nuDf £ ii 9. 


“<* waparXjprl^ VC 75, 

‘-P^iA; Mrqt E i 16, ii 10, 64, VC 17. 
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^ fLSticv 1^ ii 3-,. ^i]i;fitQi 0" IT 179. iu 3. 

f-urn^j-i#: ^KTbTC Q i lOOj ^7- 

S i 7, ii 3, F£7 00. 

0wa £? i 92j ii 59 (Wff), E ii 63, 5B. (to) dvat E ii 45. 
ifyucrvi ( ?) ^? ii 63* : mipoiJdiUL E H 45* 

£i5t<t-^wtpuj*rj c^opu VC 56. —cK^optJM YC 89/ 

0 IT 228. 

^T^Ai^rTo? VC 6* —mise* (-AajF^a>Wj -^) ^ 
^ TT- —< *ii£p Ifijfif —bifiiiflp ■ jcamoA-^if Q ii 34^ YC 76* 

xxJrdir YG 34* I -Kitiito 5 ®'3E3U 

w. aoc-; nuBC* (dat, ow-^iKTa). 

w* loc. J dat. after Terb 3 eai. juin i ex. 

w, inatr.: dat. 5 vwo w* dat. -E 3 eix. vwd ir* aoc. 2 eix* 

G iv 33. 

1 en. 

FC 4li I FC? 13 ? Vi 30-i 

£iLi 2 .jp-: ^ -n 9 exx. 

: irdl^p4l? VC 60, 62. 

£Fiij.«f4ff i?ii47. 

; ffiTl66. ptrimna £ il 18. arrtkj^K 

YC 33. —it/: (d«i-, irpM-) S^opoi 10 eX3L Aoftjl^TW 
5 exx. mific. 5 exx. 

£rlfi?£i_^^: Sctirvov FC S3. on/istKrfiM F(7 83. 

^rlA-iar^ ;2! SupcvF 01 62*, It 130. Swpip^UC&C 0 1 62 . 

: IruFpoc 0 iT 172^ FC 13^ 18*, 40. 

£rL^iri^i/‘tultfn/‘Z KttTOKXivOjUU. FO 75, 77. 

14, 16. 

: OiNaO? 3 ftn. OWCIOT^O^ F0 72 {5tf )* ^— irS^m^Z 
ciKwyvfAOL 0 iii 26, —^ iH^MOg 0 ii 34^ 54. VC 8,, 9. 

— ifi-Pltilr Z J? ii 2. 

J9<.vur : oTlCO^ F0 1, 

aip« ^ ii 40, FC 33. <Vwp*i«u YG 72» ckA^i^ YC 54*, 
—i.^^iuir: biXi^yT} E ii 46. 

w.loe. : Kara TT. aee. c. 40 eM* mi$c* 3 exx, c-" 

11^: impPiToi' FC 2 exx- 

Z iriXtJTTiti 0 i 64j E il IT* ^—4^; xaTayUNiii^iKiiU VC 
56. 

^llfi^JirE.#T|T * ^amAnff 9 exx. —: p^ffihxo^ G it 76* — ta-Plfi^ ■ 
^ofnXfM ^ ii 105. 
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pm^ni-gaiHiif ; vppoiraAvTTiLi G i 100. 

S ii 62, 

YQ 55 (t). 

phptt .: Q IT 51, 

pLpUif . n)^ opt.) Q IT 32d. r0tvT VC 15, imtt iv T^C 48. 

o/*!' .S ii 65 (fris). —ytfajv vrtpotjmii E ii 65. 

Pi ! on (w, or, obi.) 5 ejti. to w. iaf. 4 ^‘xx. luific. 3 exx. 

Pi: ils 6 eu. -—; xol ar 3 euu r cZ mi 3 
PfLt aptSfiAs 6 eix. 


p^i^Mutitkif: wiptTtfino 6 iii 52, .ff ii 8 {5is)- 

Pll>m>f-Mi^: (JiT204, 0 ii 64. —«W; iflw 

T^(SiT204. — i^p,,VC4&. 
p^iMiJfi: 9 eii, mXtiaot 4 exx. raise, 3 «i. 

Pin^^rL-^flu,^: 4Tyx^7Cl9. WXiosy(741. Ko^oSoi^K G it 198. 

— n^p^Lh: arvx^ 0 it 52 . 

P’^l-^t^gmi.LJi YQ 38. -^^pj^t.% trrfyii^teti 

KaroAciTta 4 exx. dToAftjra 2 exi. ia 3 ext. 

-Ufuu 2 ext, 

p»jl^,f : VC 2 eix. 4^V-®iil3. GiT33, 

dnAiing Q b 191. 


:. (jfltT.) 11 eii. t^fdZaptat <?iT202. 

h u 45. J : Tax® G i? ^4^ VC 3. 
P^t-lr : ooy, Ti^ SftKtiii i? iii 58, if ii 16, 
p«>-l»ii,.uJ : ;(aAto^ E i 19, 

P>^sn.gu,hAif X ^nrtTtfiiai £ U 40. 

f iLp : lyawTtp,i^>Ofr^fU E u 40. 


inf.: 


: icaif>o« & eati, xP^iw 3 cjll 


ot-cta VC 7 C3ta- 


jfAijpow^tw 7C 13 ft), 

VC 14, 

!S7?r ® ^ i IS- 

^ f^^ ‘ —"'r^: And* £ ii 6, TO ^ 


I dmjp. VC 36, 

rcia Ii 


^ W* ,, |l_ fill, €w{. ff JUV f* S PTY ^ £!l 

w loc - h^r 9K^J7 ^ acc^ (X £1 eix. tjebc w* ace. 2 eis. 

w. jw*, €r c. ^5 eii, misc. 5 euL 

fr/'- *^4 eii. £ ii 68. 

6 e«. 3 exi. « 3 eii. raiec. 3 «x. 


IfldAf io FJlUo 
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^ 7 2 exi* ^8 exx, 

frJ’iMih-MMii^ : voipo« 0 ii 59. —: ewo^ E ii 45j 63. irwtv^^ VC 
7T. Kararw i? ii 68 (t), 

^tTiauMiw—ait^ I YO 4j 31+ rna^p^ I FC 3^ 16 j. 

57. —: ^iXovoifav yO 30^34. —^tXojo- 
a u 34. VC 14, 16, 26, 38*, 67, 68, 89. 70 19, 35. 

—i 0 iv 304 j, VC 31# (rw^m 70 68 {tts*). 

? ^ ii 3. —"-V: i^"£K G ii 73, i^ 51, 67, 76,193, 204, 70 73. 
(70^? 0ii6Sj 73, 17 47, 69, ^ ii 13# 70 

49» tl>pdvifi/K 0 ii 73. 

iavrav mtX, c, 15 exX. amfkariff&tk (j ii 34. aW- 

JS? il 3. —^Xairroc 0 i 63, 

: apx^v G i 30", iii 30, E ii 6 (Jis), 64% 68*, VO 9. 

0 i 2Qf ii 34, 70 83+ ^ ^ ^lunAiico? E ii 66+ 

—Qfi'x^ O' iii 30* iv 306. cfwtFt^E. G i oS, 70 43. 
0 iii 30, E ii 66# -roAfUB ^ ii 1, 70 75# 

I Kif.Tip)(0^iai E ii 45. 

Si (ticansitioDal) c. 35 exi. 5i (opp. c. 35 eu. St 
(adverfiAti^e) c. 10 exx. misc. 2 exx, cf. 

9 ^ii 18. 

G i 77+ miwt (?i5L tAho™ ^ii6. — 

^tA!nrpay,^«RV^ O iT 47. 

Sixo^ 0 iy 304. —iuyni.jfiwi'Sir: Suoiw 70 1. 
jVt/r: rrA+ C+ 5 exx+ tS*o^ 7 eis^ oIwew 3 exi. 

^Lpar^urhl^Lff 1 tlKHTT^T 8 CXX- 

dy^s 5 «II# 3 exx+ —iwjf-jt: a^iwv 3 exx. ^tA- 

tkttik G ii 62+ ; ^cATuu<p(.y G iy 172+ 

j yAwTinj E ii 68+ —.-wSrwi^^-t-liF I" yAwTTuAyui E ii 118+ 

// : /iOffw 3 exx. irAiripT^ 2 eii. ye/uur 2 exx. ilnnrAcbnf 70 2 eix* 
irAi^jLLQit^ 70 37 (^)- 

; ylw€aiK E ii 46, 70 6,65. : yit*^ c. 10 eix. 

3 tix. SuitcAh^ P"C 10, 47. misc. 5 exx. w+ pte., adj. etc.: 
paaa., intr. verb 
i ayuiSi^ G iy 99. 

TtXi^p^ £ii63^ 70 55. yt^MF 70 54. 

£JT^^ *Mr*t.tU%dfrhh I Kgi0* U^uHSF E ll l8. /rtr^htMfh^ I S U iS^ 

£#tjpif; O ii 34j 1? 51, 70 7, 37, 34, 78. 

/#¥L^, A —; jcariufcvyFi'/^ 70 70i ■^—Afu E li 64, 
70 63(t). ^^x^oAv^ 0mS2(t>. 70 75(t)+ 

(™) kvTmd E ii 64. 0 i 24. 

£ffC-«IW«.Jrrj|T ^ OJ^pOU^Fi^ (? i 93. ’—ctAurp£K'aTVT04 JE li 67, VC 
a(t), 82. 
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SaipJk MArcus 


IttLinutd : Q IT 202i 

L*’‘-pi a *07 if ii 9. 

flwiri VO 63. 

IBaii.apat.p^l.i, ; YQ 31 ^ 
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Additional notes ofi Mas Shamra texts. 

My first references sre to my paper abore^ pp. 97 ff. 

To p. 99: cen — Hcb. cecr (cf. Bauer, p, 39; Albright, p. 
108). In SArab. ocenra equally the verb ECn of the decree of a 
deity; see Bhodokanakis, Texts, (1, 1919), p. 5T, 

line 8; 131, line 7; 130, line S; some of these testa are given by 
Eoaaini, Chrestomathia antbica tneridionalis (1931), who in hie 
GIoBsaiy identidea the root with Heb, • 

To p. 103: Cf. possibly SArab. ctjJS Tf , epithet 

of the Sabaean deity Alamakah, —"Bull of Baal”(?). The 
epithet occurs in UIB iv, 409; 2 581:4, MordtmauD and Mittwoch, 
Himyarische Inschriften (1932), no. 31; IS, etc. 

To p. Ill, Ai9. For 'IDnn as from root i“Q cf. SArah. 
(Minaean) form IT, "1*150 " do an act of piety ": see conveniently 
references in Boaslni, Glossary, p. 119. 

To p. 11?; ms - Cf, the reference in Esarhaddon’s Prism B, 
line 16 to ‘*(5adn) sirara (iadu) Jabnana", Le. “the mountains 
Sirar and Lebanon in which the first name is probably our word. 

To p. 120 f. In connection with the Hieros Gamos Prof. H, 
Frankfort has reported the remarkable find of a plaque repre' 
aenting the rite, brilliantly interpreted by him ; he will publish it 
shortly, I understand, in the forthcoming first number of the new 
ionmal ’Iraq, to be published by the Gertrude Bell Memorial Fund. 

At AvilS: |fi5 —“viper.** See Albright, p. SOS, n, 109, 
comparing the Arabic equivalent batan, “ which has been borrowed 
by biblical Hebrew as peUn” But the root pin has Its own ancient 
history. All Arabists know the classical word fitnah, generally 
translated “revolt, rebellicn," etc. Some years ago in reading 
Bukharina ^ahih I came to realize that the root meant primarily 
“ fascinate ^; for rebelliou against orthodosy, like “ ell false doc¬ 
trine, heresy and schism,** ia the result of devilish fascination; and 
I found that this is one of the secondary meaninga given by Poole 
and other lexicographers. Ifow this throws light upon the other¬ 
wise unexplained Heb. peten ; it means “ fscination, fascinator *', 
proper epithet for the viper. As a theological postscript it may be 
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added that ‘‘ the old aeipent^ which is the Beril and Satan ” (Bev. 
20:2) is primarily the Fascinator. 

At B Tiii 12 flf. I would now correct my acceptance of Vir.’s cor¬ 
rection. Ml ‘rs must mean * the land 5!? ‘t with postpoaitire * land * 
as in Akkadian and Aramaic. This is borne oat by the several 
Bimilar phrases in lines 4-9; asr ^rs (i. e, Zinzar, see at p, 102), ht 
hptt 'rs (i.e. Bit 5,, cf. Vir.'a note, xii, 224), rdm ^rf. Now the 
Hahn are a well known North S^Ttan people {see S. Smith, Histoty 
of Asstfrio, 99,161, 163). And for their geographical identilicBtion 
I propose the site ®ah in the Tar Abdin coantiy north of Niaibin, 
a place of which Miss Qertrude Bell has given a charming descrip* 
tion in her Amitratk to Atnuroth, pp. 317 B. 

In my note on recent literature, p. 97,1 failed throagb ignorance 
to cite two important articles by M. Dussaud: “ La mythologie 
Ph^niciennc d’api^s ks Tablettes de Bas Shamra,” Rev. de I'llis- 
Mre dee Reltgiotie^ 1931, 353'403; “La Sanctnaire et les Dieax 
Fh^iciena de Ras Shamra,” iJid., 1932, 245-302. I find be has 
anticipated me in precising the genii *in3 end DDfi. 

James A. Moxtoomcry. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Gam /. Tell el-Ajjul (Britigh School of Archaeology in 
Egjptj ’ffoL lAU). By Flinuees Peteie, Kt. Loodoii: 
QuAEiTCiSj Pp. Til + 15 and LXIl plates. 

In the quarto voltime before nfi^ Sir Flinders Petrie has been tme 
to his custom of promptness in pnbliEbing the resulta of hia excava¬ 
tions, Work was begim at this important site in late Beoemberj 
1930, and the Toltime describing the first campaign is published 
less than a )^ear and a half later (Petrie^a books generallj appear 
some months after the date of publication). Since the publication 
of this volume another one has been published, and Sir Flinders 
has completed three campaigns of exeavstioii. Though restricting 
ourselves to confiideration of this first report, we will bear subse¬ 
quent discoveries at Tell el-Ajhl (so, Arabic pronunciation now 
and elsewhere ia mind in preparing this review. The 
reviewer has just completed the MS of a study. The Excavation of 
Tell Beit Mirsim I A: Tho Bronze Age Pottery of the Fourth 
Campaign (Annual of the American Schools of Qrtsnlal Research, 
Tol. XIII), in which he deals at l^gth with the synehronmms 
between the two sites. To avoid detail we shall refer the etndeat 
to the corresponding sectiong of this monograph. 

The work shows the well-known qualities of Petrie^a publicatione, 
his wide knowledge and experience, his instincUve grasp of the 
significance of details, and his rapid but inclusive method of record¬ 
ing and publishing objects^ On the other hand it exhibits the faib 
ings of his gerdtks: hasty generalization, lack of specialized knowl¬ 
edge of ancillary fields in which he passes judgment, complete in¬ 
difference to the work and the rcsnltfi of other aTchaeologists, inade¬ 
quate and often inaccurate drawings of pottery, architecturally 
inauffieient plana. However, when we bear in mind that Petrie 
was the pioneer in many branches of modem archaeological method, 
and that his hasty publications are superior to the carefully pre¬ 
pared and long delayed publications of a good many others, we 
will not take a censorious attitude, hut will be profoundly grateful 
for each new Ulustratioii of the monutiieatal industry of an archae¬ 
ological genius, who stands alone today, both in the value of his 
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pioneer work Rnd in the eitraordinary quantity of eicavatiou and 
publication which he haa acioomplished. How many men wonld 
fftill be able to engage m actiTO direction of an excaTation in their 
eightieth year ? 

The site of Tell el-*AjCLl lies some four miles sontJiweat of modeiiL 
Gaza^ Dear the ancient high-road from Asia to Egypt, and not far 
from the sea. The area of the site is exceptionally large, reflecting 
the great importance of the town in the Hyksoa Age, when it was 
a vital link jq the chain of cities and fortresses which bonnd to- 
gether the two halvea of the Hyksos empire Egypt and Palestine- 
Syria, At the Egyptian end of the desert road lay the Hyksoa 
capital^ Avaris, the exact location of which is not yet known (the 
current identifications with PelnaiuM and with Tania being neither 
quite satisfactory) i at the Asiatic end lay Tell el-'Ajiul. Whether 
Petrie ia right or not in believing that Tell d-*A]ill was the pre¬ 
cursor of Ga^a, which waa only founded after the decline of the 
former, must Teraain uncertain for the present. It le hardly prob¬ 
able, since TeU el-Ajfil seems to bave existed ae an important city 
only in the last part of the Middle Empire and the subsequent 
Hyksos age, while Gaza seems to have a kiatory stretching back into 
the Early Broii^ Age, It seems, therefore, likely that TeU el-'AJiU 
owed its great expansion solely to the Hyk^ movement and to the 
Egypto-Asiatie empire which the invadera erected. 

The chronology proposed by Petrie ia baaed on hie rivision of 
the long chronology which he has so long maintained. It is curious 
to note that the revision, which lops a millenmum from the date 
of Menes, is the results of Petrie's obseTrationa at Tell ehF4T*ah 
(probably Shamhen) in southern Palestine, which yielded the 
materiRls for a sequeuce-dating of the scarabs and pottery of the 
Second Intermediate Age in Egypt, hitherto unavailable from 
Egyptian sources. Only three Hyksos cemeteries are now known in 
Egypt, and not a single passably well preserved Hyksoansecupied 
area baa been excavated! Hence the great significance of TeU el- 
'Ajiil, despite the fact that the houses have almost all proved to be 
empty, so that few objects have been discovered. The short chronol¬ 
ogy of Borchardt, Eduard Meyer, Breasted, and Weill (to mention 
only those who have helped to establiah it), baaed on astronomical 
and calendanc conaiderationa, allows only two centuries for the 

^ beginning of Dyn. 

A.VIII (the Second Intermediate Age), whereaa Petrie'H tedti^ 
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chronology requirea ^Ight centuries. It is clear to aU Paleatiniflu 
arid Aegean archaeologists, accustomed to work with straUded sites 
(which have hardly been touched in Egypt up to the present^ 
partly because of their non-avaitahiUty and partly because of their 
lack of proroiec of aenaatioaal discoveriea)^ that the low chronology 
is correct. The deOnitive proof has now been brought by Borebardtj 
who first demonstruted its probability, thaidcs to his discovery of a 
stele containiug a genealogy of e Memphite prieatly family extend¬ 
ing backward for sixty generations. Since the name of the con¬ 
temporary Pharaoh is given in tweniy-six eases^ the importance of 
the new check ia evident Between the death of Sesostris HI (cir, 
1S45) and the accession of Amosia I (cir. 1&75) eleven genera¬ 
tions are recorded. If we employ the low chronological theory^ 
each generation would last about tweaty-four years, on the averagCj 
a duration greater than that of the arorage generation for the 
entire period covered by the genealogy. 

Petrie^a “ Copper Age is in reality synchronous with an early 
atage of our I-H period at Tell Beit Miruim, end mtiat be dated to 
about the twentieth century b. c. (the beginning of Middle Bronsse 
I) ■ cf* the material given by the reviewer in his monograph cited 
above^ § 12. The following Canaanite period, which runs parallel 
for the most part with the Hyksos occupation, actually belongs to 
the period between the eighteenth and the fifteenth century. In 
the second canipuiga Petrie excavated five superimposed palace 
areas, on which he now bases his chronological statement (of. 
.‘incisfii Odra II, p. viii)- For convenience we may give his dates 
and OUT revised chronology: Palace I, Petrie^g date cir. 3200, ours 
19th-l6th century- Palace Tl^ Petrie rir. 2&D0, our date cir* 1700j 
Palace HI, Petrie cir. 2400, our date 17th century; Palace lY, 
Petrie cir, 2100, our date Ifith century; Palace V, Petrie cir 1500^ 
which is probably correct, 

P, AnBHIOKT* 

Jobss HopkEnd UniveTfltj. 


Caravan Cities. By M. RosTOVTZEFFj translated by D, and T. 
T.vlbot Eice, Oxford: Clauendon Pbess. 1932. Pp. 
liv^ 232; 35 plates, 6 figa., 5 maps and plans. 


This is a fascinating volume which aU can enjoy^ It should turn 
the intelligent citixen into a touiisi^ and from tourist into Cfon- 
7 
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of tbo sUH niyetoriOTifi borders of the Boman empire 
feeing upon the Arabiao desert^ no longer macceBaiblo with motor¬ 
car and air-plane* Charming in its style—for wMch due credit 
ahotild alflo be given to the translators—^it introduces the reader in 
picttireaqnc fashion to the domains of learned archaeology. To the 
scholar it comes with the authori^ of its distinguished antbor; he 
will be instructed by the admirable esposition of the historical 
panorama of Pelra_, Jerash, Palmyra and Dura-Europnej ee equally 
by the details of the pictures, illiiTninated as they are by the author's 
command of history and his personal obaervation and participation 
in the uncovering of those ancient capitals. Chapter I preaeuta an 
HiGtorical Survey of the Cara van Trade; it gives a compact and 
telling description of the aucceasive rise cf the dtiea in dependence 
upon the various fluctuations of international politics and commerce 
from the times of the early cultures through the Empires down to 
the By^ontini age. There appears an historic logic in the sucoee- 
aiou of aJl^Arab Petra, Hellenic Jeraah^ then again Palmyra revert¬ 
ing to Oriental norm and playing at empire^ and finally provincial 
but quite cosmopolitan Dura, one of the furthest outposts of Eome^ 
to fell at last into the Parthian lap. The following chapters deal 
with the several cities, and of these Dum claims the greatest eirtent 
of notice^ as the subject is the most novel of alh little known outside 
of learned volumes. The author himself participated in the esca- 
vations conducted hy Yde and the French Academy of Inscriptions 
at this point in IP28 and 1&30, and he commumcates to the reader 
the thrill of pergonal discovery and interpretation. The illustra¬ 
tions ate capitally chosen and executed. At the end of the volume is 
given a Bibliography for the several chapters, a moat useful com¬ 
pendium* The hook ia altogether an admirable introduction into 
a Held of ancient history too little known not only hj Weatem 
bistoriana but even hy students of the Levant; for the faces of the 
latter are nataralty turned to the West* whereas the Levant, to use 
George Adam Smithes word about Jerusalem, alwavs facea the East, 
at least is inevitnbly confronted hy it. For Tadmor (Falrayra) 
there might have been noticed Dhorme’a recent reading of the name 
in an Akkadian tert of 1000 b. €. On p, 85 "gulf of Elan * should 
be ^ Eianitic gulf so relating it to Ail^ p. 27^ etc. 
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Vorisiamisch^ AU^rtumer von Cabi* Eatkjens mid Hermans' 
Wl4J8UAKSf: Haihjens- tt. 

Band 2. Hatnhurgische Universitdi^ Abhandlungen aus d$m 
GehtAt der Band SS* Hambarg: FeIede- 

MCHBZufj De Gkuytee Co., 1933* Pp. ? 312; photograpba 
167 j figa. 150; 3 folding maps. 

In this handsome volume Messrs, Hathjens and v. Wisemanii 
present the report of their archaeological campaign in the Yemen 
in 1937-28. ^^olnmc 1, edited by Professors Mordtmann and Mitt- 
woch (reviewed in tMs Joctenal^ 1933, 194 ff.) published the 
Sabaean inscriptions discovered in that campaign. The present 
authors may well be proud of themselves for conducting the first 
eitcavations in South Arabia, and they merit the eongratnlations of 
all scholars* They have broken the ice—if such a metaphor may 
be used of Arabia — under political circum^ances that are favorable 
to certain foreign nations, as the Imam of the Yemen, girt about 
by British Aden and the Arab kingdom of Ibn Safid is desirous of 
establishing other international relationships that may be more 
friendly. The explorers, as their interesting tells, 

landed first at Jedda, hoping to pursue explorations in the Hijaz; 
but they found the land stiD taboo to tlie foreigner* So they pro¬ 
ceeded to the Yemen, where the Imam gave them a friendly wel¬ 
come and showed a lively interest in their plans, at times to their 
embarrasameut, as he desired to direct operations. They were 
unable to proceed to the classical Jof on the usual account of in¬ 
security, and so confined themselvea to points to the north and 
northeast of Sanai. They carried out a conriderable excavation at 
Qugga, the most important result of which was the exposure of a 
temple (pp, 61 ff.); the details are carefully studied, with photo¬ 
graphs and reconstructions, along with comparison with similar 
templea in Arabia, Abyssinia and South Africa, as also with the 
early piUaTed mosques of Islam* The reconatruction ia not unlike 
what we devise for Solomon^s temple, and like the latter it faces 
the east, differing in this respect from other known South-Arabian 
temples. Part of the exploration was made in the neighborhood of 
ancient Shibam to the northeast of SanaA. In addition to the care¬ 
ful study of aU the finds — a number of which are the property of a 
native prince—there are many observationa of great interest 
Eapccially is to be noted the chapter on pre-Islamic Ciatems, pp. 
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144-157. The authors obserre that the temtoriea of the ancknt 
centres of eultdi^, ilirib. Main, etc., ar^ now “ sowohl kultuTell 
wie wirtscbaftlich verwahrloi^t" (p. 144)^ and they proceed to 
remark that this Ja to be attributed not to change of climate but to 
the abandonment of the ancient in tensive exploitation and economy 
of the natural water-aupply* This appears to be the general opin¬ 
ion of Arabian explorers aa over against quite prevalent theories of 
alternating periods of wet and dry reaching even into historic tirnea. 
The masterly volume refreshea our hopes for ever-increasing seien- 
tific knowledge of that land of mystery. 

There may be noted here, as of the same series of 
vol. 31j the very timely volume by E. Topf, iKe StaatenhUdung in 
den ara5. TeUen dif Turkei aeit dem Wdikrie^e nach Enl&teJiiingf 
Bedeufuf^S und LehensfdUgkexL The recent history and politics 
of these several new states are fnllj described,, and an Appendix^ 
pp. 145-253j presents all the important diplomatic documents, 
mandates, treaties and conatitutions between 1932 and 192T. 

JiMES A. Montoomeey. 

tTniversity of Pedasylvunia. 


Oott und Halle. By Josep Kboll, Siudien der Bibliothek War- 
bufg, Vol. XX. LeJiaig: TaxJBNHt, 1933, Pp. 5B9, oct&To, 
Price 25 Mks. 

This is a maBaire fe%taiwjrKiiicfi,fJtche Uniersuchvng into the 
“ ^8«nt into Hell ” motif in the thought of antiquity and of the 
middle ages. Beginning with the devolpment of the descensus con¬ 
cept in ancient Chrietianity, eaatem and western, and following 
the concept through to the mediaeTal Passion and Easter Play, in 
which it foPTid graphic eipression, the study raises the question 
whence the fixed imagery of the Christian representations comes. 
At this point it turas to an examination of ancient parallels, a 
chapter each bemg demoted to the idea of the descent to the under¬ 
world in Egyptian, Babylonian, Indo-Persian, Jewish, later Orien¬ 
tal (Sdandaean and llanichaean), and Graeco-Homan religious 
thought. The answer given to the question raised may be stated 
somewhat as follows. The idea of the satior-god^s Tictorious 
descent to the underworld plays no part in early Greek religion. 
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but i& proiuinent in Babybnia And in Egypt {here possibly in par¬ 
tial dependence upon Babylonian thought)* Bmnght to a new 
significance as the restilt of the kupress of Imnian dualism upon 
the Orientj the idea waa carried out of Babylonia westward^ finding 
reception in later Judaism and in imperial Home^ whither it was 
carried by those concerned with the practice of magical arte, Chris¬ 
tianity} with its conception of the death and reflurrecUon of the 
savior^ offered a fertile ground for its introduction, and here it 
donriBhed lusuriantljj in part aa the result of analc^oua develop- 
menta in Jewish thoughbut for the moat part aa the result of 
pagan religious ideaa. 

One cannot but mairel at the erudition of this work; it is a 
treasure-house of information and covers so tremendous a territory 
that few will claim competence to criticize it effectively in all its 
parts. In general it will need to be admitted, I believe^ ^at Kroll's 
fundamental thesis is correct The picture of Christas victorious 
descent into HeU is the work of Oriental imagination, and the 
colors with which it is painted are those of the Babylonian palette. 
There are two questions^ however, which I am inclined to raise- 
The first concerns the supposed vitalization of the Babylonian con¬ 
cept by Iranian induence. In introducing this particular element 
into his hypothesiSj Kroll is of course following the pattern laid 
down by Keitzenstein in his brilliant analyses. That Iran was a 
potent force in certaiix of the religious developments of the later 
Orient, particularly in the tramforniation of later Jewish religion 
and in the development of Manichaeism, can scarcely be doubted. 
TSTietber Iranian infiuence was as basic to the whole of the later 
religious development as he supposed, even those of ub who are 
admirers and disciples of Reitzenstem may well begin to doubt, 
now that we have the benefit of a longer perspective upon his enter¬ 
prise* Certainly it would appear to me that in the pattern of 
KroU^s hypothesis, the Iranian factor is not iudispenssble, par¬ 
ticularly aa he admits that it is difficult to define, and since he 
mates the Chaldaioi those who carried the d^sceravs concept to the 
West. 

My second qnestion concema the steps involved in the introdnc- 
tion of the dtscemus eencept into primitive Gbriatian thought. A 
great deal more ahomld in my estimadon be made in this connec¬ 
tion of the descent as motivated in 11 Peter. The primary appeal 
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of the idea was^ as Kroll corractlj indicates^ an emotional 

one. Yet it was scarcely the appeal of the triumphant mUTemlifito 
to which it later gaTe arpreasioD, but rather that contained in the 
solution it offered to the veiatiooi pi:oblem so rife in the miiids of 
the first gentile ChriatiaiiSi Why were our parents and iorebearfl 
not permitted to hear the message of sai^atioo and eternal life? 
The eavior's descent to the underworld for the purpose of preach^ 
ing the gospel was the answer given to this question. The theodi<^ 
axiom was its ultimate basis. From this earlier form of the d$* 
scen^ idea the later forma, in which the purpose of the viait is to 
overthrow the kingdom of death, differ radically. It is at this 
point that the pagan induence begins to exert itself. 

Caul H. KjaAnniNO. 

Yh 1« UniwAityp 


hliZRATM, /oiimaJ 0/ Pflpyrology, Egifpiolog^, H^tory of Andsni 
LawSj and thsiT Jtelalions to th^ Civiliwiions of Pible lAnds. 
Edited by Nxymanibl Julius Eeich. VoU I, pp. 

195 + J6 plates, G. B. STjacHEax & Co., New York* 

This new joumal, as its subtitle indicates, is of comprehenBiTe 
scope, but is devoted primarily to Egypt and its cultural iuduences 
in the Andept Orient. Ifuraitn fills a long-felt need in Oriental 
scholarship^ and Professor Eeich is to be congratulated for having 
founded such an important publication. This volume contains 
seven artidea, five of which come from the pen of the editor: Nsw 
Doctimenls from the Serapsum of ifempAis (pp, 9-1S9; plates I- 
Xiri); A Demotic Divorce (pp. 135-139; plate XY); A ffisro- 
gi^phic Sieta from ML Serahit of the Sinai Peninsula (pp. 144- 
146 j plate XVI) ; YAe vloi umf fkeir Qimrrel with Apollo- 

niuf (pp. 14Tf-l's7) ■ TAe Codification of the Eggplian laws bg 
Darius and the Origin of ike ^ Demotic Chronicle " (pp. 17&-Xa5), 
Two other American scholars have each contributed one artide! 
Professor F. Albiigh^ A Set of Egyptian Plaging Pieces and 
Dies from Paiesline (pp. 130-134; plate XlV) ; Professor Eaymond 
P- Dougherty, Timdfs Place in the Eggpto-Eabylontan of 

the Si^th Centyrg J3. C. (pp. 140-143). Ten pages are devoted to 
the review of important books in the field covered by the journal. 

Jfirraim presents a very respectable appearance, meafluring 23 cm. 
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by 29^ cm. It 13 beautifully printed and from the physical point 
of view is very attractive. 

As can be judged from the titles of the vaiioufi artidea^ the 
journal presenta ua with aubjeeta from a wide range of knowledge. 
J/wmttn^ on account of the interesting material it coutaina^ will 
appeal not only to the Egyptologist^ but to all students of the 
civilization and culture of the Andeut Xear East^ 


The Bv^ndtet of Sighieousnese—fin Eikiopio^n Book of ike Dead — 
The Ethiopic Tert of the Lefdfa $edek —edited with an 
English Translation. By Sia £. A. WAnnia Budge. Pp. 
ivi-|-140 with 67 plates^ 1929. 21 ahillings. Loudon: 

Luzac's Sesiitic Test akd Translation Series, VoL XIX, 

For those who are interested in magic with special emphasis 
upon the potency of the various Divine names., this translation 
represents an interesting contribution. The Lefafa ^edek is a book 
of magical texts which are a fusion of Christian and pagan ele¬ 
ments. The author and the date of its drat appearance are un¬ 
known. In its present form^ according to Budge, it is probably not 
older than the sixteenth century. The Lefafa $6deh was supposed 
to make a man pure and holy upon earth and to secure for the dead 
the preservation of their bodies, life beyond the grave, and entrance 
into heaven. While the work has a Christian veneer, it contains, 
according to Budge, in a anccinct form the essential elements of 
the recension of the Book of the Dead which was in vogue in 
Egypt during the Graeco-Roman period; the editor finds also 
iniiucuces from the Qnoetic and Hebrew apocryphal works. 

The Lefafa §edek purports to have been written by the Father 
with His own hands before Chriet was bom of the Virgin Mary; 
the latter received it from her Son who gave her inatmetions for 
its Use, To aU iutecits and purposes this magico-religious text was 
supposed to serve the Ahyssinlao Christians with the Bamc pro¬ 
tection as did the Book of the Dead the ancient Egyptians. In his 
fourth chapter^ Budge draws a number of interesting parallels 
between this work and the Egyptian Book of the Dead and estab¬ 
lishes important connexions. 

In the plates we have reproductions of two manuseiriptSp A and 
B, A, which is the basis of Budge’^a translation, is British Museum, 
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Add. 16^ 204; B is bIbo m iht Britid) MiiseiU 3 :i, Oriental 551, and 
according^ to Budge, w$ia written in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, 

Afi regards the age of MS. A;^ Budge ie not oonsietent. On page 
viii, be Btatas that the older of the two MSS. (raeaniOg A) dates 
from the end of tlie sereateenth or the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. On page l5;p howeverj, he saya that A ia written in a good 
clear hand, probably of the first half of the seventeenth century* 

The references in the tran&iation to the teit are confuaing. The 
photo-lithographic plates representing MS* A are nimibered from 
Fol, 1-a to FoL 25-b, In hU translation^ Budge unfortunately has 
not followed this system, but the actual folio numbers of the MS* 
He begins hia translation with a reference to Fol. 2a, which cor- 
responda to Fol. l-a in the plates. la order to compare the trans¬ 
lation with the Kthiopic test of A, it is necessary in every case to 
subtract 1 from the folio numbers cited in the English verpion. 
It would have been far better to number the plates according to the 
folios of the original MS. 

MS- B foUowfi in the plates directly after MS. A, which con¬ 
cludes with Folio 25b, Ms. B begins with the plate numbered 
Folio 26b (there is no 26a) and continues to Folio 34b, This is 
a very unfortnuate qratcm. Why MS. B is added at all in the 
plates, ia not apparent. In the tranaktion no attempt has been 
made to correlate B with the English version either by folio nitm- 
bera or in any foot-notes* Kor is any eetimate of the value of B 
eipressed. It is to be regretted that the author has not given us a 
critical teit; if he wished to avoid expressing an opinion of Ms. B 
or the labour of Doting its variations, he could at least have aided 
the student by correlating in a table the folios and sections of A 
and B. In this respect un important work haa been left undone, 
and the publication lacks tboronghneas and a scientific spirit 

The translaticn reproduces, in the main, the meaning of the 
original* On page 79, three lines from the bottom, we read: 
" . * - shall not see the smoke [Fot 20h].^^ A comparison with 
the original shows that the trauslator has ignored the following 
word ladain ('of condemnation, judgment, hell'). On page 66, 
line 3, where we meet the eipresaioa 'the smoke of the pliice of 
torment,' he has translated kdain. On page 63, lines 17-18 we 
notei ''and whosoever shall attach (or hang) it to his neck^{or 
body) ^ In that case, it k better to give the preference and 
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place attach" in parenthesea. The final pbraae m Ethiopia ia 
bakeMd^ *to hia zicck\ The Tendering ^^bodj’^ is too frae and 
does not represent the originalp On page llnea he baa 

the correct interpretation of the same verb: “ and hath sneponded 
this book [from his neck]*" 

On page 35 is found the ghoat-word Badm&hil^ which Btidge 
regards as a corruption of the name of a Hebrew angel or arch- 
angeh On page 64, line 10, we find the aaine word, A study of 
the original ahowa, however, that every one of the nineteen names 
on page 64, lines 4-19 is preceded by the preposition ba. By 
detaching the preposition from this word, we obtain Dciuahtl. On 
page 77, the translator correctly wrote Bem&hU, where in the 
Ethiopic it is preceded by the preposition fta. On page 79, we have 
Dem^bil three times in anccesaion, where the original does not have 
the prepoaition. The form Badmfihil, therefore, is simply an error 
of the translator. 

On page 70, line 18, [Pol. 11b] should follow the word CHRIST. 

The tranalation of the Lefdfvt $edel^ m followed (pp. 88-127) by 
ejfcerpts from other Ethiopic literature which serve to elucidate 
some of the ideas in the text. The index (pp, 129-140) adds to the 
value of the work aa a hook of reference- 

Hexet S- Geh&ian. 

Pnibceton TbcelogicAJ Scmiury 
aod 

Prinoetoii TJnlveraitj'. 


Langwge, By Leokaed Bloom fteluv Professor of Germanic 
Philology in the University of Chicago. New York- Henet 
Holt 4 Co,, 1933. ix + 564 pp. 

Tho called a ^reviaed version of the anthoris Jnfroduciion ia ihe 
Study of Language (1914) this is really a wholly new work. It 
is a masterly one. It would be hard to exaggerate the quality of 
the performance. For the moat part it is dear, simple, easy to read, 
and absorbingly interesting, as well as sound and authoritatiTe. 
It presents the best opinion of iinguiatic scholars on aU important 
aspects of their science, in a form which, with rare exceptioua, can 
be easily followed by any intelligent layman. It is intended for 
laymen; yet it will help the moat adraaced lingnlfitic scholar to 
clarify his ideas, at least; and surely few wUl be found $o erudite 
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thAt thej c&nqot leam much ifom it. All teachtTS of langnagAS 
Ought to study itj udfortunatAlj few of them h&TO any real kuowl* 
edge of linguistic eciencej and this U juat the book they need. 

There is only one important exception to ita eimplieity. Where 
Bloomfield develops bis own (largely original) logical system of 
linguistic concepts, with corresponding tenuinology, summarized 
in tabular form on p. 264 , even his great skill fails to avoid what 
will seem to most laymen abstruscaess and tedmicality. Such 
terms as taxeme, ta^meme^ and episemerns (p. Ififi), are indeed 
little used in the rest of the book, and most of it be easily 
uudersto^ without reference to what the author means by them— 
which will interest linguists hut hardly the general reader. It is 
a bit unfortunate that a few sections of this character had to be 
insetted at an early point in the text. I sincerely hope that they 
will not prove an insurmountable barrier to the many who could, 
ud Ought to, read the later parts, even if they find these few see- 
tiona indigestible. 

If this be called a criticism (and I do not suggest that I could 
have avoided the difficulty), it applies to form alone. Even in 
form few impmvemeoU would seem to me possible in the book. In 
substance it ia even harder, for this reviewer at least, to find 
grounds for complaint, ily only important dieagreement con-* 
cems a few of the aymbols chosen to represent phonemes in stand¬ 
ard English (as spoken in Chicago, the dialect which the author 
adopts as most convenient for him). 

For mstanoe, the vowel sound in up is represented by [o]. I 
think this IS unfortunate for two reasons. First, it ie wnfusing 
to a la^an bece^ thia sound is rarely represented by o in onr 
^vent tonal selling. Even Bloomfield sceina to me to have been 
1 ^ into mconsjsteneies by this violation of English spelling habits. 
He uses the same [o] for the vowel sound in horse fp, 135 ) and 
for that m the first syllable of proiest (verb; p. 118). It seems to 
me that in » doing he represents three different phonemes bt the 

^ V i i« tlw one 

which Efig^h speakers would least naturally associate with [o] j vet 

TU invariably represents therebr. 

peeled ,n the and I suspect these two cases am uniuteu- 
tional lapses, due to the influence of the spelling habits referred to. 

My other objection la more serious, because it lelateB to acien- 
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i\&c aD&ljsie^ not coDTentionel phonetic writing (whicb^ of course^ 
i$ arbitrary anyhow^ so that the choice of one symbol rather thaja 
another is sdentlScally imimportant). The eotuponnd phoneme ^ 
which we usually write % as in go^ is alwaye represented by [ow]. 
“ Compound phonemes are dedned (p, 90) as " coTiibinations of 
simple phonemes. . . We mnst^ therefore^ assmiue that [ow] is 
a eombmation of [o] and [w]. But it seems to me that the vowel 
sound in go is certainly not a combination of the vowel aotmd in up 
with an element [w ]} its first part is a quite different sound, at 
least in the dialect of Chicago and in all the United States, (It 
happens that standard British pronnnciatiDn does use, in such 
words as ohfj a diphthong which to my ear comes dose to a combina¬ 
tion of the vowel of up with a tp; but Bloomfield was not referring 
to this.) — So also the first part of the compound phoneme [ej]^ 
as in ha^ [hej], ie not identical with the simple phoneme repre¬ 
sented by [e], as in egg [eg] . 

But these are trifles, which doubtless do not deserve bo much 
space. In general^ and in almost every detail, one is stimulated 
only to admiring appreciation of the author^e rare combination of 
vast leamiug with the ability to present intricate fseta in an 
orderly and eaeilj comprehensible form. 

Perhaps the high-water mark is the treatment of phonetic 
change and associated matters, a question on which distinguished 
linguists differ seriously, and which is hotly discussed among them 
today. Here Bloomfield^s views are, as always, clear and definite, 
and may perhaps not be acceptable to some linguists. He adheres 
essentially to the young grammariaue.^^ To me, at least, it seems 
that it will be hard for opponents to answer him; his ia the best 
statement of the whole matter that I ever read. 

The book is adequately indebted and contains an eriensive and 
well selected bibliography, with special bibliographical notes to 
each chapter and to almost every one of the numbered sections 
into which the chapters are very eonveniently divided, 

Feankust EDG£ET0X% 
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The Meaning of Meaning. Bj C. K. OgD'EN £ I. A. £icHABJ>e, 
3rd ed. London; KsGAir PAut, Ikekch, TbCbneb £ Co. 
1930, Pp. 36i. 

Mencius on the Mind. By I, A. Bichards. London: Kegan 
Paul, Thznch, Tkubsee & Co., 1933. Pp. 131 + 44. 


Those two voltuaee, of which the second constitutes an Applica¬ 
tion of the principles enunciated in the first, are of fundamental 
importance to Orientaliata, who are necessarily concerned with 
intricate problems of tianslstion and interpretation. Stot merely is 
the very meaning of the concept meaning Tarioug ?rithjn the 
limits of one and the same language ^tho authors tabulate sixteen 
different kinds of meannig ’* in £ngliab, diatinguishing particn- 
larty sense from ** value both of which are covered by 
Sanskrit artka), but it can be safely said that as soon as we proceed 
from the simplest ranges of reference (vocabularies limited to a 
few hundred words) to the verbal symbotization of more complex 
references, no language po&sesses exact equivaleata to the symbols 
of any other language. Hence tradutton tradiiton ; unlesa, indeed, 
the reader of the translation baa to such au extant assimilated the 
cultural background of the language tranalated from as to enable 
him to treat the terms of his own language employed in the transla¬ 
tion as elementa of a technical vocabulary having a content more or 
Ie« distinct from that of customary usage and dictionary meaning. 
For example, with respect to solipsism (ifeontn^ . . . , p. 19); 
from the Eu^pean point of view, viz. considered from the stand- 
poiut of the individual existent amongst other seeming individuals, 

* solipsism” implies a reference very different from that which 
must be understood if the term be employed with respect to the 
Lniversri Self (in this connection it may be noted that the authors, 
conforming to an unfortunate practice of the present dav say 
“un vernal” when they -mean” « general”): cf. DharmaHrti's 
relntetion of eoUpsism, summariaed by Stcherbatsky, JSuddA«i 
if P- fiSl f. Or again, if dfman be rendered " Self ” the 
reference wiU only be understood to the extent that a special’ and 

r/" “ “^^ted with the symbol 

employed —e.g. salvation” for mttfcff, “annihilaSn" for 
or '^god” for dec^the ^meaning” mayT aJwther 
lost. Thus not only must the reader understand that the trajSator 
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is using hi^ own (the reader^g) language in a special and teehnical 
way I tut the translator himself needa to be eyen better acquainted 
with the language translated mis than with the language translated 
from, A aound grammatical knowledge of the latter is merely a 
prerequisite, not an equipment In attemptiiig to render both 
sense and value {the distinctionj of course^ ia " logical^^ not real") 
he must choose hie verbs] equivalents " with a skill amounting to 
genius; he must also guard againat the reader’s mismideratanding 
by arranging the selected symbols in relation to one another in 
such a way that the context itself defines the meaning of the sep¬ 
arate symbols. All this he can only do by bearing always in npnd 
the multiple meanings (cf. in Jaina logic) of each yerbal 

symbol that may seem adequate to the end in view^ 

Purthermore^ Symbols cannot be studied apart from the 
references which they symbolize” {Jfeanm^ , , p, 30): "^to 

determine the import of names is the same as to determine the 
fundamental character of concepts" (Stcherbatsky^ Euddimi 
IrogiCj, p, 459), We cannot say that a sentence or a picture is 
good ” or ^ bad " without knowing about ” or ** of ^ what (we 
cannot, of course, agree with the popular view expressed on p, 256 
of Meaning . - * ^ that the emotional stimulus of poetry or paint- 
ing is more important than^ or even diaiinguishable from its 
meaning"; colonr-qtittlitieB and fonii-<]iialitieacannot pro¬ 
perly be separated from “colours and foiros*'; to consider the 
Vedas, the Divioa Commedia, or any religions painting merely ae 
“ 70rks of art ^ would be ridiculous, because these works are put 
forward as injunetioue to specific actions, and could not be imagined 
to operate in the required direction without an understanding of 
their “ meaning "). If we esnnot or will not relate a symbol to its 
reference (such inability or unwillingness represents an lesthetio 
nenrosis, or iaek of intellectual TiriU^), we are no better off than 
we might be in considering the utterances of a madman or a human 
parrot, whoise ^bols may be devoid of any reference whatever; 
then all we can say of the symbol is that we like or dislike the sound 
or look of it; but sneh estimative or animal judgments are plainly 
inadequate to the dignity of roan as an intellectual animal, and 
the presumed humanity of the author whose works we are «m. 
sidering. Docti rationem artis intelligun^ indocti Tolnptatem. 

In further connection with the problem of the “meaning’^ of 
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art, the suggestion is notewortliy, tbAt it “ may be questioned 
whether mimetic imagery is not really a late, sporadic product in 
mental development . . * the gratideations which it affords are 
no proof that the references concerned could not oocnr without it ^ 
(p. 61). That such “ imagery may be preTaleot without necessarily 
serving any important function ” is aurelj true of the decadence of 
art in a realistic sensCp 

The translator^ then, must not only know the words (symbols) of 
the language translated from, but must understand the thoughts 
to which these symbols refer: and must also understand the 
mcntaliiy and intellectual habits of the reader; then only can he 
make an identical reference by means of an alternative formulation. 
Many scholars are content with the knowledge of words^ and in fact 
it is only this kind of knowledge that can be "objective'^ and 
“purely scientific'^; the tinderstanding of referencoa cannot be 
“ objective *% for the simple reason that whatever remains alien to 
us (and “ alien ^ is here synonymoua with “ objective Tcmains 
un-understood.^ The false etymologies^^ of the Commentators are 
often better aids to understanding than are the “ correct etymolo¬ 
gies of the philologist. In any case^ without a conformity of knower 
and known there can be no njidcrstanding and no skill (tauial^a), 
but only a playing with words or other sy^nbole: Scholastic and 
Oriental theories of knowledge are here in complete agreement^ 
“ ^Vhat is studied^ when we attain it ^ for ourselves' (or in our¬ 
selves), is no longer something over against ns to be examined, but 
a guiding source of ability in ns'^ {Menoins * , . , p, 36), To 
understand the references “ Tao or “ Brahinian ia more than an 
epistemological feat; for by byymthesia, neither of these can be 
objects of knowledge* In the same way, non-existence “is 'a 
meaning' paddrtha}, but not a substance (drarya) (Stoherbat- 
sky, Op., cit.* p- &3): it should be noted that two quite distinct 
orders of non-existence ^ are distLngnifihahle, rh. {l) the non- 
eiistenco of the impoflaible or iUogleal, auch as a square cirde or 
the son of a barren womanp which is an impoasibilif^ of existenoci 
and (2} the non-erifitence proper to pure being and non-heing, 
which uon-exiatence, although alogical (incouccivable), ia precifielT 
the of existence, iuaamach as existence Is the contraction 

and identification into variety (modality, of being. 

Kxistent and eognisablE^' have a common reference : yaf 
pfameyam fof sat. 


Tk^ Meaning a/ ^^e, 3QH 

S<H?alled sci^3iti£c objectiTity &s remarked bj Jimg {Secret 
0 / the Golden Fl^er, p. 77) ** and rejects with borror any 
sign of living sympathy^ and partly because an understanding that 
reaches the feelings might allow the contajct with the foreign spirit 
to become a serioas esperienoe ” All that is otherwise described 
by the scholar himsetf! he bravely resists the temptation find 
reason prevailing in a barbarous age (Eeithj Buddhui Fkilosopk^^^ 
p- £6jj and usea defensive tactics with the most serioua possible 
purpose, Bceking to rescne the comiuonplace from the sentimental" 
(MillSy in JA03 30, p. S7)- So out of the frying pan into the fir^; 
from sentimentality to objectivity. It is sometimes forgotten that 
the scholar himself may also be human, ai/ztt menjcklicAs; that the 
imputation of barbariimL may be a piece of nnoonscions wishful 
thinking^ or^ less charitably worded^, a piece of vanity- and that 
interpretations neither conmionplace nor sentimental are also pos¬ 
sible, As to the correctness of any interprotatioDj we must per¬ 
haps wait before deciding until as much attentiou^ and of the same 
kind^ has been given to these arguments (of Mencius and Lao Tizu) 
as to these of Plato, with which, in historic and intriuBie interest 
they rank*' {Mencdm . , . , p. 2S). In any case, it must be 
recognized once for all, that one who regards a given text as 
^"^puerile^ arid, and inane" (Lnnman, S&n^hrii Reader^ p, 357) 
thereby, and regardless of whether he be right or wrong in this 
** objective " judgment, confesses himself incompetent to translate; 
for it it will he impossible to symbolize correctly a reference in itself 
“ inane m such eases the proper procedure js to regard the judg¬ 
ment as a sanction for refraining from the work of "translation " 
(the ” tranalation ", if made, wiU certainly aot enable others to 
judge for themsetvea; it will be no more than a " crib **, and in 
fact far too many existing translations of Oriental metaphysical 
texts are of this sort). 

The discussion of " Problems of Translation ", forming Ch, I of 
Mencius will apply inti^and^ to translation from Indian 

langnages; it should be read in full. Two pf the author^s observa¬ 
tions show that his method of approach has at least sufficed to make 
him very conscious of the unlikeness of Confiician and modem 
thought: thus, with reference to Mcadus, VII, 1, 11^ know 
words, I skilled (eicel-Ln) cultivating my vast chH” (the latter 
symbol is not translated, but corresponds to "Spirit", “Life", 
that which is fontal, proceeds, or is emanated, Skt. pnlnu, Ar* riiA), 
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when he ** The mianse of words, for birn (Mendus), is 

not to be $ot right merely by a glance in a dictionaTy, or even by a 
course in the theory of mterpretatlon^ but by a reetifLcatjon of the 
whole personality.^ It is another hint that hig conoeption of the 
nature and aims of language ie not lightly to be equated with any 
conception of ours or with any part of our conoeptione ; and^ again^ 
when he notes (p* 35) The abeenoe, in Menciug and his fellowa^ 
of a theoretical interest^ (p. 83)^ and points out that For Men¬ 
cius^ as for other Chinese philosophersi wisdozn is ’very much what 
we should describe as a skill” (p, 36), Here the Chinese and 
ludian attitudes are in complete accord, both being concerned with 

knowledge how”, rather than “knowledge or “knowledge 
for its own sake ”, 

Let us apply this to the dif&cult problem of truth (in ethic), 
choosing the kind of test that so often provokes the moral indigna¬ 
tion of modern critics: Mencius, IV, 3^ ll, “ Great men words not 
necessarily keep faith ^ conduct not necessarily resolute; only Yi 
(the right) is therein ” or rather i, — raefu m^tn, that 

which ia correct, or appropriate, or significant, or “ true ” in con¬ 
nection with With this may be compared St. FaiiI^s 

csplanation of his failuio to keep an appointment, Corinthians IL 
(Omikron, Letters fr&m PiiuJos, 19^0, pp, 139-140), “ Did I indeed 
act with thoughtlessness? I did not. Is it the case (do you think) 
that things which I plan, I plan in the mere outer sense, so that with 
myself, my word Yea must be Yea, and my word Kay must be Kay ? 
(like the teaching, which ia) * never Yea and Kay* ... 1 appeal 
to my God as witness that it was because I am very mindful of 
you that I came no more to Korinthos ”, The general keeping of 
contracts may be a matter of convenience (both in the ordinary and 
in the theological senses of the word), but is not a part of the Law 
of Heaven. To fulfil the letter of a promise may be merely a 
tnechamcal adherence to “ truth at the same time an infringe¬ 
ment of Truth in a higher sense, which Truth demands a perfect 

* With thk mmj he campar^ the remark qf l^r. Vincent McNabh, from 
the yqn-wqrd to the M«nd KngUth cdltSoD qf ©lllqi,^# Philosopliv qf St 
ThomM Aqtiiu^ " The Hebrew fltqjy qf the tower qf Bahel etiggevtj to us 
that « a confiisiqii oC tonj^ea ^ Im mu extreme penalty for ^tevoua meq^l 
taulta”; thfl reference beiny prKisely, sot tq variety of langiuieq, but to 
conEuiioii of memnmga, for ** even when werdi are held b couLmoq their 
meanLag La not held La common.^ ' 
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respoiue to the conditions existing et the moment of setion. In the 
£Ame way Shjdock has undeniable jnatioe on his side when he 
dem&nda a pound of Bassanio’s flesh; and yet he ia in the wrong, 
and Portia flnda a way out in aocordance with f. The doctrine of 
Mendua cannot be called immoral": it is only when a man 
breahs his word for private advantage, and not with respect to gen¬ 
eral truth, that he can he called untrue”. 

The fascinating problems raised by the two voluines reviewed 
cannot be further discussed here. It may only be added, with 
reference to the remark “proviodulism is dangerous" (I/sfictus 
. . . , p. xiv), that the vast Indian literature on logic and meaning 
has been entirely ignored: we recommend to the authors a study 
at least of such works as the Kutga Prahasa and Sikitya Darpana; 
and Stcherbatsky's Buddhisl Logic (" a logic, but it is not Aristo¬ 
telian. It is epiatemological, but not Kantian. There is a widely 
spread prejudice that positive philosophy is to be found only in 
Europe. ... We are on the eve of a reform ” I, lii). 


The Secret of the Golden Flower; a Chinese Book of Life. Trans¬ 
lated by RiCHAsn Wiloelu, with a commentary by G, G. 
JtjNo. London; Keqax Patji,, Tbbsch, TeDbneb & Co., 
1932. Pp, 151, with 19 illustrations, 

This is a treatise on Chinese yoga. The late Professor Wilhelm, 
to whom Jung pays affectionate tribute, translates from the point 
of view of the student primarily interested in the meaning of the 
text; like Mencius, he understands that “wisdotu" can only be 
evaluated as “ skill The ideology of the test throughout can 
be closely paralleled in the Upanisads; for example, ” the circola- 
tiou of the Light . , , according to its own law ” (p. 57 ) corres¬ 
ponds to the spiritual cosmology of Chandogya Up. Ill, 1 - 11 . Bun 
and p'o, respectively yoity and ym, male and female principles, 
correspond to Purti^ and Prakrti, and are rendered animus and 
anima (animus is understood by Jung quite differently), and 
represent the light upward tending and dark downward tending, 
celestial and chthonic, souls in one and the same Individnal. These 
principles are opposed; if the aainio prevails, that affirmation or 
externslixation (pravrtti) tends to an ultimate disintegration of 
the personality, which is “made by things into a thing”, cf. 

8 
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ErhaMr^riyaJca Up, I, 4, 16. But " if it has been possible during 
life to set going the * badtward-floffing ^ moTeioent (Stt. 
ni^afana) of the life-foi^” (Skt. prandA), if the o^nimus pre¬ 
vails^ *' then a release from eicteriifll things takes plaoe^ the ego 
becomes a godj deus^ (Skt. As explained on p- iSj 

Taoism has m view to preserve this divine etatiiSj rather than to 
accomplish what Eckhart calls the last death of the soul or drown- 
ingj the Buddhist parifiinaanfl without residnal exis¬ 

tential elements^ The Golden Tlower is the elixir of life^ Skh 
amriaj living waters in a spiritual sense^ viz. that by which not the 
body,, but the ultimately detached consdousuess maintains itself 
as a " god Such an immortality represents an integration of the 
personality which is not natural ”, but must he achieved by every 
individual for himself. As pointed out by Jung, p. 1^4^ this 
notion of the timelessness of the detached conseieusness is in 
harmony with the religious thought of all times and with that of 
the overwhelming majority of mankind * * * (and) anyone who 
does not think this way would stand outside the human order* and 
would, therefore, be suffering from a dieturbancs in hie psychic 
equilibrium From an Indian point of view, the greater part of 
the actual text may be described as designed to aid^ guide, and 
warn the sincere practitioner of 

Jung, not without justice, contrasts (p. ^T) Wilhelm^s approach 
with that of “ edentifio" acholarahip, not in that Wilhelm ia senti¬ 
mental or inaccurate, bnt in that he treats the inner content of his 
subject seriously* We Western acholars, eays Jung, are aecuatomed 
to hide onr hearts “under the cloak of scientific understandings 
We do it partly because of the miserable mniti dca sat^ants^ which 
fears and rejects with horror any sign of living sympathyt and partly 
because an uuderstanding that reaches the feelings might allow 
contact with the foreign spirit to become a serious experience”. 
He points Out that Wilhelm has not in this way allowed the mean¬ 
ing of bis text “to be ahelTcd by any one of the special Bciences". 
UnfortunDtcly, however, that is just what Jung himself has done* 
who confesses that he does “ not understand the utter unworldlinessi 
of a text like this " even though he sees " the earth-hom quality and 
sincerity of Chinese thought ” (pp. 79,80) ; worse still “To under- 
stand metaphysically ie impossible; it can only be done psycho¬ 
logically i* e. by transposition into the terms of his own ** Bpedal 
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fidenoe TMa, in commentaiy on a Taoi$t text^ ean only amomit 
to eaying that it ia iucomprehexifible^ 'Taoiam and ffoga being 
pieciselj metaphysical systems and methods^ not kinds of psycho¬ 
therapy; Jung's explanations^ however admirable in themselves^ 
thus represent a Taoism in which the Tao is left out. 

Jiing^s repeated warnings against an aesthetic or intellectuBl 
flirtation of European minds with Oriental thought and method 
are in the main extremely well taken; to imitate Oriental methods 
would be a kind of ChinoiseriC;p a case of the right meana in the 
hands of the wrong men/^ On the other hand^ he pointa out that 
that which may he a dangerous iniectionj may also become a heal¬ 
ing remedy, ^^to hear the simple langu^ of Wilhelnij the meapen- 
ger from China^ is a real blesaing ^ , it carries to us the delicate 

perfume of the Golden Flowerp Penetrating gently^ it has set in 
the soil of Europe a tender seedlings for us a new presentiment of 
life and Meaning," Indeed, The picture of the East he has given 
us, free as it was from ulterior motive and any trace of violence, 
could never have been created in such i:iompletcnes$ by Wilhelm, 
had he not been able to let the European in himself slip into the 
background, . . . Wilhebn fulhlled his mission in every sense of 
the word.” 

In the present edition, mandala is consistently misprmted 
mandOia. Whst a fuani^la nritkga (nriya)^ p. may be 1 can- 
not say, unless perhaps the dance alluded to ia the rssa fna^dnla. 
The title of Eohme's JlCL Queeiions of ih^ Souh is misprinted 
“ For the Questions of the Soule p. 97, note 2. 


The Siory of Eolaka: Texts^ hi$tory^ legends^ and miniature paint¬ 
ings of the Jain hagiographieal work the K^aMcdrgakaiM. 
By W. Noemajt Bnowif. Freer Gallery of Art Oriental 
Series, No. 1, Washington: Smithbonian IifSTiTraiON, 
1933, Pp. vm + 149, with 15 plates, 5 in full color. 

This moat admirable monograph combinee two connected lines 
of study, oflfering on the one hand critical editions and transkrioua 
of various veramng of the Ealakacarya legend, and on the other 
summariring and coordinating all that is known of the history of 
Jaina, Gojarati, or as the author prefers to say^ Western ludian, 
miniature paintings The reviewer cazinot contribute to the criti- 
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dm of tlio Prdtrit mi as segafdi miBpriats hafl noted only 
(for paiola)j p. 19. The idditiooe to our knowledge of 
WesteTD Indian painting are very welcome^ for though the im¬ 
portance of the school ie &iieh that no account of painting in India 
can nowadays uiTord to ignore it has been and stiU ia unduly 
neglected, even H. Buhot iinding nothing better to say than that 
*^^quelquefl enluminures jamea et kri^hnaXtea eurprennent par leur 
barbarie et n'ont gu&re qu^une saveur decorative*^ (£\4r/, d^s 
ori^nes d nos jours^ 1933^ p* 36o) j according to Professor Brown, 
however^ “ The great merit of the art is the vigor of its drawing, 
the nen'OiiH force of its line, its high decorative quality 

Examples of the school range from a, n. 1127 to the end of the 
sixteenth centothose of early date occurring in palm-leaf, those 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in paper Mss. Some 
changes in Btyle and coloring take plaee^ and there is a great change 
in the range of subject matter^ The interesting point is brought 
out that in illustrating the KnUka Mss. the artist may represent 
subjects not referred to in the actual text, and was thus illustrating 
the legend as a wholo^ rather than the particular text in hand. 
While the Jaina compositions are constantly repeated with merely 
minor variations^ the Vaisnava and secular iUnminationB present 
a much greater variety of subject matter and composition, and are 
more definitely related to the earlier prodnctions of the Eajput 
School. Professor Brown discusses the peculiar treatment of the 
eyes at some length. Without rejecting any possible connection of 
the projecting eye in the paintings and the actual treatment of the 
eye in Svetambara images, I will only say that this seems to me an 
inadequate explanation of the distortion: in European art, we 
should not explain the elongation of the figure in Ms. paintinga as 
due to a copying of iioBgcs, but rather think of the elongation in 
both as having a common psychological source. The projectinig eye 
can hardly be isolated from the exaggeration of other features, and 
the angularity of the style as a whole. These exaggerations, more¬ 
over, correspond to those of the poetical literature^ in which the 
eyes are said to reach the ears, and the nose is compared to a par- 
rot^Bp A similar angularity and distortion may be Tcmarked In the 
Javanese woyang figures, ct Vemeuil, Interpretation de la figure 
humdne dans Tart javanaiB," jRer* dj., IV, pp, 67*76, As 
B mote direct contribution to the history of the mannerisms of 
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Weetcra ladiati paintiJag^ refereDce may be made to m ejagrai^ingj 
to all intenta and purposes a drawing^ TepreaentiDg Gamda^ and 
oocurriDg oa a copper plate ol Vakpatimja o£ Dh^a^ a. d. 274 ^ see 
EurgeaB, ASWI^ VoL lUj PL LXllI: here^ eireu digeountiog tbe 
eloDgatioD of the aose sm proper to the subject^ the Westem Indian 
fltyle i& already clearly recognisable, and even the projecting eye 
ig immistakably though not conspicuously, dereioped^ 

As regards the symbolie representation of the Guru (figs, IS, 
35)j I have received Bome further information from Mr^ N. 
C. Mehta, who quotes Pandit Sukhlal of Ahmadabad, A symbol of 
this sort is used only in Svetambara circles; the symbol is employed 
alike by cleric (s^SdAw) and layman (irdirdl’d)^ Commonly spoken 
of as stMpandoarya^ and more technically as kasi^j the symbol 
consists of a tripod, supporting a white cotton, wooL or silk doth 
in which is wrapped n conchy cowrie^ piece of sandal-wood^ or 
almilar object, the nature of the object varying with the Gaccha. 
In case the proper object is not available, a book, pen, or stai! may 
be employed, and the is then spoken ol as 

temporarj'Xo one should pass between the worshipper and 
the symbol^ which is accorded a respect similar to that which would 
be due to the Gum in person, 

I may add that Professor Brown infonns me that he has recently, 
and since the publication of the present monograph, received from 
India reproductions of Eve miniature paintings from a palm-leaf 
MS of the Kalpasfitm^ of which the last page, reproduced in full, 
bears the date Saihvat 92;T, equivalent to a, d. STO, that is^ 357 
years earlier than any similar MS hitherto published. 

The monograph is illustrated by 15 plates, of which 5 are in 
color* The author, the Guggenheim Foundation, and the Freer 
Gallery are to be heartily congratulated on the appearance and 
value of this first volume in the series of Oriental Studies pro¬ 
jected by the latter Inatitution* 

A. K, Goo:M4EAawA3iT. 

Mus^uin of Floe Arts, Bentom 
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IN MEMOEIAM: 

EDWARD CHIEBA, HAYMOND P. DOUGHERTY. 

Within less than a month American Asayriology lost two oi its 
foremost representatires^ On June 1933^ Cbiera died in a 
Chicago hospital^ and Dougherty passed away at New Haren on 
July 13, Both were in the prime of their productive powers: 
Dooghcrtj was 55 at the time of his deathj and Chiera only 43. 

Edward Chiera was born in Bome^ Italy, On his arrivai m this 
conn try he studied at the Crowr Theological Seminary and at the 
Univeraitj of Pennsylvania^ where he received his doctor's degree 
and rose gradually from the poidtion of Harrison Research Fellow 
to that of Professor in Assyriclogy. In 1925 he served as Annual 
Professor of the American School in Baghdad crowning his first 
season in the Orient with a brilliant archaeological campaign at 
Nuzij one of the centers of Hurrian culture^ There followed two 
other seasons of ejccavationa under his direction^ at Nmd (1927-8) 
for Harvard University and the Baghdad School^ and at Khorsabad 
(1925-9) for the Oriental Institute of the University of ChicagO;p 
where he had just been called as Editor of the Assyrian Dictionary, 
Both campaigns were attended by that measuTe of scientific suc¬ 
cess; which we had come to expect of Chiera. At the time of his 
death Chiera was under appointment as Annual Professor of the 
Baghdad School for the forthooming season. His nmnerous and 
exemplary publications include four volumes of Nazi Texts, three 
volumes of Personal Names from Nippur,* a volume of Sumerian 
Religious Texts, which he brought out from the obscurity of the 
Museum at Constantinopie, a volmne of Lexical Documente^^ and 
several minor editions. He was unexcelled as a decipherer^ a re¬ 
markable organizer^ a man of keen scientific insight To his various 
tasks he brought a limitless enthusiasm which could not hut im¬ 
part itself to aU who worked with him. He will be mi^ed as a 
great scholar and an inspiring coworker ^ the warmth of his friend¬ 
ship and the charm of his vivid personality cannot be replaced. 

Raymond F, Dougherty was a nativE of Lebanon, Pa, Hia early 
theological training led to his appointment as principal of the 
Mlsrion School at Freetown^ Sierra Leone^ West Africa. The 
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TigOTt$ of that poeitioa faaTing undermined Im healtli, he turned to 
post-graduate work in Aesyriaa at Yale UmTerBity, where he took 
hia degree under A* T. Clay in 1918. Upon hia graduation he 
became Profeeaor of Biblical Literature at Goucher College. In 
1925-6 he served with dietinctaon as Annual Profeafior of the 
American Schools in Jerusalem and Baghdad^ and in 1926 he acc- 
ceedcd Professor Clay as the holder of the Laffan Chair of Aasyri- 
ology at Yale. Among hia major publicationfl are three Tolnmea of 
Tests from Erech^ Asayriologicd treatises on The Skirkniu o/ 
BoAyZdnian Deities and JTflfeomdtts and Behhatzar, and the chal- 
ienging work on TAe Sealand of Ancient Arabia. In spite of his 
earlier breakdown in Africa Dougherty continued m a tireleas and 
painstaking worker^ a circumstance which no doubt hastened hia 
pasaiug, to the deep sorrow of all his friends and colkaguea, 
American AuSsyriology will not soon recover from the loss of two 
of its small group of leaders^ Chiera and Dougherty^ 

E. A, S. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Dt. W. GElinDre^ member of thi« f^ociBTTp (^led on l^3r 

MLm ElmiMli Di^nbiir, We«t Cnmwnll, Conn., wiebea to prepare a tno- 
gTftpby in eonneetion with the memoriiil for the late Dr. Taltott Wil^iamaj 
a forsaer Pr^Rident of tbli Scctett. For this purpofle fihe Lb asking bia 
friends to place at her diapoaal whateTtr materiala they have relfttlDg 
to bintp eepeemlly letters and reprlnU of artlrlea on Oriental sulijedtj by 
Dr. tVIliama. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIEHTIES, ETC* 


The Director of the British Mnsenm annonnwB that an extensive leheine 
of reconitrurtloi] on the northern irinp of the Sfoseuna will involve the 
clooLn;? of ail the rooms on the upper floor in the Depariment of E^'ptlaii 
and Assyrian AntiqtLllfea, save the First, Second, and Third Egyptian 
Room*. The ohji>eta from these exhibition galleries will for the most part 
have to be packed away, and will be inaccesaiihle until the reconstruetios 
U completed. The attention of arhotars ia requested to this pointy and 
they are informed that the&e galltrieB will be shtit on October Ist- 
This reconBlmction will also necessitate the demolition of the present 
Students* Boom. It is hoped to provide temporarr Bccommodatioii else¬ 
where, BO that icholarB may have aec-esa to tableta and papyri; hut thia 
work wiri take several months. The f?tndenta" Boom wlU 1% shut as from 
llonday, October Idtb, IMS it a statement os to re^penixig may, U ia 
hoped, be made in the Britbh Press In Mixeb^ 1&S4. 







NEW TESTAMENT TIMES—AND NOW* 

A. T. 

OaiEKTAt riftTiTCTC, UifnrtEHm or CmcAao 

Feieni>s have ejcpressed finrprise that this subject sboald be pre- 
saated before the American Oriental Society, New Testament 
papers rarely appe&r On our progranifl, names of promiDent New 
Testament scholars are conapicnonBly miBaing from onr member abip 
listfl- The books of the New Covenant are written in HeUertistic 
Greek of the Koine^ for paraUds in language and thongbt we 
examine contemporary Greek literatare or papyri, Sonrcee for a 
history of New Testament tunes mnst be fomid in "classical^* 
workfl- 

All this IS tme bnt is far from being the whole tmtb. In cer¬ 
tain reapectSj the history of New Testament times is a part of 
^classical" history; it is the very essence of that later ancient 
oriental history we tend to ignore. 

Too often ancient oriental hiato^ is aaBnmed to end with the 
great empires of the older Near East: Egjpt^ Babylonia^ AfieyTia;^ 
the Hebrews, with Acbaemenid Persia as a possible appendix. With 
Alexander oriental history as such is supposed to give pUcc to 
Greek and Eoman history until suddenly oriental history begins 
once more with the Muslims, 

Our present attitude is explained by the history of history itself. 
Our day has seen the mterest of “ classical historians shift from 
the Age of Perides and the Eoman Republic to the Hellenistic and 
Roman empires. Through their devoted labors^ we are presented 
with a pietore of the Graeco-Romaji Orient which is sufficiently 
Greek and Roman but only in slight degree oriental^ while Parthia 
and the Sasanids can hardy be detonteffi 

If OUT picture is badly out of foens^ we can blame only onreelveB. 
Yet we have our eicnse, we must first work up material from the 
older Orient which has twice at least doubled einee we began our 
studies in order to paint the wider background. We must begin 
OUT history with the new world of the Persians^ we may not stop 
until we have readied the new world of the Muslims, Only by so 
wide a conception of our task may we hope to understand New 
Testament times, 

* PmldeutiHl AddreM^ ddLvered mX the meeting of the Society^ in New 
York, April IS* im. 
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Our history atfords the background of onr tiro great rdigioiiSj 
Chiiatianity and Judaism, but that docs not exhaust its value. 
During this period, oriental technology and art went west through 
commerce, men of the Orient gave the world new thoughts in a new 
literature. East and west came together, learned from one another, 
and scj^rated, even as they are doing today. Much in the story 
hw a vital interest to ua who live in these troufalons tiinAB The 
historian is not a preacher, hut those who deal with the long 

millennia of the andent Orient know how often history does repeat 
itself. 


When Persians conquered the ancient empirca, the world entered 
a new cycle, though no man knew it at the time. The Orient did 
know that it was old. Its scholars pcssessed dynastic lists of kings 
for four millennia, before them were iong-lived demigodB, still 
earlier prediluvian monarchs reigued 64,800 years or the gods 
themselves were kings. Thus they fdt the same backward sweep 
of history and prehistory that gripa ns when we recall the long ages 
man first appeared on earth. Stories of ancient heroes Hkc 
1 ™ filtered to the comuion folk by word of mouth. 

Added to this was consdous archaism. Jewish lawgivers invoked 
toe name of Moses to authenticate their codes, Nebuchadnezzar aud 
*abu*u«d leestabliahsd ancient rituals, Chaldaeans and Saites 
chote the golden age of Hammurabi or Thutmose as models for 
their writing, language, literature, and art 
Viewed from this Year of our Lord, New Testament times arc 
indrcd modern. Cyrus was actually farther removed from Menes 
or Ua-anni-padda than from ua. Jesus lived our side of the 
dindmg line by more years than have elapsed since the discovery 
of Amenca. His age in culture, in modes of thought, in problems, 
was cunondy akin to onr own, more so in certain respects than the 

Amenca of George Washington. 

TOfang the first I^o-European, as Indo-Iranians ruling in Mitaimi 
and Pal«rtme, « Kashshites in Babylonia, Lato in the ninth cem 

Asayria to fight Senna- 
Ari vlr ® double line ruled in Parana Sd Aushan. 

anT^fUmr V**® cuneiform 

the sod Auramazda. 

Then the Petsiana became vassals of the Modes, who introduced 
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the new age bj bringing for the first time large sections of the 
Orient tmder northern rule- 

The Persifljis too were narthemer^ of definite Nordic physique 
and spewing a language not far from the original Indo-European. 
Despite borrowings from older neighborSj their art, fully developed 
at Fasargadae and maguificently exhibited in Pereepolis, remained 
essentially Iranian. In contrast to the dominant fertility eults^ 
they worshipped the northern Open air deitieSd 

While CyruB was conquering the ancient world, Zoroaster appeared 
in Parsun^ the old Persian home. Hie teachinga found no accept¬ 
ance and he fled to Vishtaapa, son of the vasaal king Arshama, 
whom Cyrus had made satrap of the newly conquered Parthia. 
Here he lived in honor until the accession of the first Darius, 
whose cxpositioii of the national religion shows faint traces of his 
preachings 

From his own words, wo may sketch his life and the progress of 
bis thought, the loftinesa of bifl aspiratioiiB and his lovable human 
frailties. His doetrinea show not the slightest acquaintance with 
those of the older Orient, they are natiTc to his soil and race, but 
they have risen above northern polytheism to a height never again 
reached unaided by northern prophets. 

Zoroaster in time was canonizedi hie authority invoked for prac¬ 
tices of northern polytheism he had vigorously opposed, his approval 
quoted for the northern sun god Mithra or the Elamite sacred 
prostitute Anahita. But other thinkers found bis doctrines fresh 
and bracing. It is no accident that the Gathas of Zoroaster sound 
like the first New Testament 

Cyrus assumed the title ^ King of Babylon and worshipped 
Marduk as the Greet Lord. Hie wider domain was organized on 
the model of the older empires^ native administrators were retained 
at their postS;, buBinese went on as usual. This wise conccesion 
to the religious, political, and cultural prejudices of the subject 
population was continued by hia successora. Thousands of admin- 
istrative and business letters and documents present a vivid picture 
of life in Babylonia under Persieu rule and prove that in their 
more efficient uae of the older administrative system the Persians 
anticipated the Macedonians. 

When Greeka of Asia fdl to Cyrus as spoil of war, the land¬ 
holding aristocrats were being challenged by a new burgeoisie which 
could appreciate opportunities offered by trade within a great 
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empire I naturally^ th^ii leader^^ the tyraiit&j weiie giTen charge of 
the city state^p The Ionic Eevolt was the leactioii of the aristocrats 
agaixLet the borgeois tyrsEts; the reTolt Euppreaeedi the states were 
reorganized under democratic coastitutiona. Henceforth Greek 
democracies were reguJarly pn>-Ferfiiam 

Athenian democrats signalized their drat acceesion to power by 
fmmg the dramatist who recalled aid to Ionian rebels^ When 
Persian generals followed tho “hot trailback to Attica, only the 
blunder of destroyed Eretria eared Athens from eniTender by the 
democratic AIcmaeonidBe. The democrat Themistocles urged Xerxes 
to attack the allies entrapped at Salamis, and when ostracised by 
the returned ariatocracy, he daimed and received his reward. 

As heirs to Greek culture, we may sympathise with the ailieB, 
though they favored no demccraejj, they represented no majority, 
they were dghting with a hopelessly local patriotism and not for a 
Gree« which in their minds was a mere geographical expression. 
As citizens of an imperial world power, we might more easily appre¬ 
ciate the Fersiao view of the war, auppresaion of rebels and chas¬ 
tisement of Greeks beyond the border who gave them unwaTraated 
aidp 


Nor did the wars free the Greek subjects of PerBia. Aristocrat 
Cimon revived the struggle, democrat Pericles worked out a modus 
viTcndi. For pnrdj adfish ends, the Younger Cyrus reversed the 
natural Persian policy with dkastroua results to Athens; his deatii 
renewed Gie normal Athenian alliance, though it was reserved for 
conservative Sparta to sponsor the King^s Peace which abandoned 
all transmarine Greeks to Artaierxes. Bemosthenea may have loved 
overmuch the king'a golden archers, he was foUowing ancient ways 
of democracy. 

Alexander began hie career as a Crusader who like Agamemnoii 
Bhould avenge the nongs of ravished Greece on the Asiatic; the 
Great Cniiade came to a fitting end with the bumiug of Perfiepolia 
in a drunken feaat. But already be had learned from Egyptiaa 
^on that he *aB the son of the god. He was bailed aa god kiiiK 
by his subjects to his joy. The pruekynesis, the reverence to ibe 
bug-god, was introduced; hie Macedonian soldiers protested and 
he armed bia orientals in Macedonian fashion. Oriental pomp and 
arenmstance snrrounded him, for he had married the Great ^g’s 
Jtnghter and had rewarded his followers who imitated his example. 
Babylon waa to be the capital of a world empire which should be 
oriental with & Greek leaveniDg, 
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Soch a union of the oriental and the Greek was not so absurd as 

might think. Golden-haired AleiLonder might marry a golden¬ 
haired Iranian princess. His Macedonian dialect was doeer to the 
original Indo-European than Athenian Greeks though he had never 
heard that the saroe was true of Peraian. Hia new aubjeete were 
predoaunanlly of the Mediterranean raoe as were those of Greece, 
in both regions were Alpine or Artnenoid BtrainB, Whether through 
the older Minoans or more directly in the years of colonial expan¬ 
sion^ the Greeks had borrowed much from the Orient; in the last 
centuTy the reverse luoveiaent had begun and from the dtiea under 
Persian sway Greek culture had spread to such native princes as 
Msusolus of Caria or the merchant kings of Phoenicia- Thus the 
eastern Mediterranean was well prepared for union. 

Sheer accident, the premature death of Alexander, set hack the 
clock for centuries. The mighty empire shattered i those who 
like Ptolemy were wiee, sehsed the choice fragments, the foolish 
attempted to hold the empire together for Aleiander*a heirs or for 
themBelves. This period of the "Successors” is not given its 
rightful place in Mstory. Behind dull accounts of mercenaries 
marching back and forth in pretended aid of this or that conteatant, 
we glliupBe a new order in formation. At first, many of the satraps 
remained Iranian, Iranian soldiera were in the armies. The natives 
were often sympathetic to their foreign maatem, their aid was 
conrted. Gradually the native satraps and Boldlerfl disappeared, 
the orientals sndered more and more as army after army plundered 
their cities and fields- The great Persian hoards of gold and silver 
which hjtd acted aa a reserve tu stabilize prices were seised and 
dissipated among thriftlesa mercenaries. A sudden iufiux of the 
precious metals drove prices high with the inevitable readjustment 
which left the few extremely rich and the poor worse than before. 
IpsuB stabilized the political situation with two powerful monarch¬ 
ies, the Seleucid and the Lagid, whose constant wars too much 
attract the historiaii. 

Of all the " Successors,” Scleucns alone retained hie native wife, 
but this meant nothing, A deliberaie attempt to enforce Helleniza- 
tion supplanted the wieer polity of Alexander, The official language 
of the Hellenistic empires was Greek, which minor officials must 
write, however badlj^ Those who would be heard by the ruling 
class, whether in petition or by literature worthy the royal patron¬ 
age, must employ the same language. Berosaus iu Babylonia and 
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Hftjietho in Egypt prepared Gre^k liistories of ttieir natiTo lands 
fof their neir masters. Jews of Egypt most baTs tbeir sacred books 
translated into the Temacniar^ Jewish anthers retold the sacted 
story in Greek prose and rerse. 

Yah wet was not alone in his Identidcation with Zeus Olympius, 
for each oriental god or goddess must be made respectable by assnin- 
ing the name of some Greek divinityi each must ha^e a statue by 
a more or less famoos Greek sculptor^ each must appear on coins 
and reliefs with Greek attributes. Jerusalem Jew's were proud to 
be enrolled as citiaena of the new Antioch and to be marshalled 
among the army recruits and clubmen of the epheboij they exerdsed 
unde in the gymnasium and wore that symbol of the west, the hat. 

Hellenizing monarchs must have rejoiced at the sweeping triumph 
of Hellenism^ even though to gratify the prtesta an Antioehus might 
pray to Nabu in his uatire Akkadian or a Ptolemy honor Homs 
with a new temple and ancient hieroglyphics. They did not look 
below the surface^ Almost without exception Hie natives spoke 
their own language at home« In Egypt they prepared doenmenta 
in their current demotic, by the Euphrates men insiated on the 
equally difficult cuneiform; the only sign of foreign rule is the 
date by the Sdencid era, the Greek signet seal, or “ Nanadddin 
whose second name is Demetrius.*^ Faithful souk copied ancient 
Shumerian hymus and incaotatjonB or liTer omens in expectation 
of a native king. 

Ca^ for thought might have been fonnd in the admimatration. 
The ^ SncccBsora" had abandoned their native wivea but they 
remained oriental king-goda. Administration was directed by Greek 
experta, but like the Persians before them the experts retained tbe 
ancient administrative diviaiona, the ancient imposts, the ancient 
methods of collection. Administrative docaments from Selencid 
Babylonia show little change from the Peraian or Chaldsean, the 
Greek papyri from Egypt are explained by the demotic. Despite 
or becauee of Greek efficiency the lot of peasant and artizan changed 
little and that for the worse. Minor ofSdals regularly were called 
by tteir native names. The priests bad lost to the state much of 
their former wealth, but they retained nndiminished their hold on 
the people^s confidence. 


At the very moment when HeUemsm appearai all triumphant, 
reaction begM. Fifty-nne years after I pans, Bactria revolted 
from the Seleuddfi. Carioufily enough, the leadere were Greeks, 
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depicted on coiiu by gteat artiets with the broad Greek hat* Bat 
eooa the art degenerated* the inscriptioEia were bungled by die 
makera ignorant ol Greek* Indian aymbok and legends appeared^ 
the dress went native* the portraits indicated infusion of natm 
blood* and Hellenism disappeared from this far outpost. 

Three years after Bactria* Parthia declared its independence. 
Soon the new Iranian power waa casting ite shadow over the 
Seleudds and projecting its threat and its proini$e before. In the 
west* the empire was also disintegrating, Perganiam was Greek, 
the Galatians were northern intruders* bat Bithjnia was Anatolian 
and PontuB and Cappadocia were Iranianj though all claimed 
membership in the Hellenistic concert of powers. 

The Orient would have been qnicklj lost to Hellenism had not 
there come on the scene the great republic of the west. A simple* 
practical* uncultured people* the Boman^ had slowly expanded to 
the boundary seas* freely granting to fellow Italians a limited 
citizenship they refused to their overseas subjeota. Attacked in 
their hour of peril by supposed friends* they crossed the wider sets* 
defeated Muc^onians and Seleudds* freed Greece, and returned 
withoat taking an acre of soiL Conquered lands were left to their 
friends; the chief gains were to oriental Bitbynia* Pontus* Cappa¬ 
docia* and the newly independent Armenia* and at the eipenje of 
those exponents of Hellenism* the Seleucids. 

With ^rnflll lose of life* the Eomans had won much wealth and 
grudging Tecognition as the world^s great power. Their senate 
withdrew from overseas to meet pressing problems at home. But 
Bomana had an unfortunate sense of duty; aa the world^s morel 
guardians* they must settle its problems for its own good. This 
feding of obligation was increased by eonstant appeals from impo¬ 
litic Hellenistic states for deciaions which never satiaded the winner 
and alienated the li>BeT+ Their armies disbanded, they resorted to 
commissiona of observers who were alternately feted aud reviled- 
Inexpcrienoed in world affairs and too couteious of cultural 
inferiority* the bewildered Bonmns could only muddle along^ 
While Rome was vainly attempting a policy of isolation* the 
disintegratiDn of the Hellenistic world continued- At first* it was 
to the advantage of native mlers yet anxious to be considered 
Hellenes, Then natives began to enter Macedonian armies* mm 
who disdained to abed their native names rose to higher positious. 
The native languages came back in a natioualietie religious litera- 
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tnrej endi as tte Jewish apKicaljpeee which drcsmed of a bcatreji- 
eent D&vidjc king. Threatened bj the reactioB of which Daniel le 
witnesSf the Jewish fielieuizers appealed to Antiochua, the Manifeet 
God^ who stayed for a moment the movement only to have it 
break forth more violently with the Haccabees- Soon the Parthiane 
Were in Babylonia where the cnneiform tablet had outlived the 
Vacedoniana. 

A new, more sophisticated generation was in power at Homej its 
members knew that all great Greeka were dead and intended to 
enjoy their world supremacy, Leadera of the old world failed to 
lealiae the chang e and continned their fntile policy of pin pricks. 
Borne struck twice end bard in 146 1 Corinth and Carthage were 
rtiined and the world cowered before a new and savage Borne. 

Borne entered the Orient throngh the be^juest of Pergamnm. 
Politicians and capitabata at once joined bands to loot the provinces 
and to exploit the " friends and allies then if ever the associa¬ 
tion of sinners and pnblicans was justified. ICithrodatee presented 
himself ss an Iranian savior and was welcomed by oppressed pro¬ 
vincials with a massacre of 80,000 Italians} he failed, and the 
cities of Asia mortgaged their temples and glutted the slave market 
to pay the cost of his failure, Tigranes, Armenian King of Kings, 
fared no better, each war only added plunder for Lucullean ban¬ 
quets or fresh tenitories to loot, the remnants of the Seleudd 
empire or the recent conquests of the HaamfinaMHB 

Then the orientals turned to the Parthiane, who to their joy 
brought the hitherto all victoiioos legions to a permanent halt at 
the Euphrates. Civil war between Pompey and CacBar meant new 
woes, the exactions of the so-called Liberators reduced them to utter 
despiir, and they welcomed the Parthiane as the only true libera¬ 
tors. Four years the King of the Jews wee a Parthiao vassal, then 
the invaders were expelled and Herod was king of the Jews as a 
Homan client Cleopatra and Antony were to oriental eyes no 
romantic fibres, their Parthian and Armenian ware kept the east 
in a turmoil, their Club of Inimitable Livers produced ruinona 
tamtion and an utterly debased currency. For the last time, 
orientals at Acti^ gathered to assist a loser. Aptin they saw 
“barbarian” aUies mercilessly alaughtered by the victor, again 
Uieir local kings were deposed, again there were heavy indemnities 
imposed on men whose only crime was that they had obeyed the 
constituted aulhorities. The Boman Orient wag deaperate, bled 
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white and bankrupt^ but too weak to rebel; it doaired only peace 
and this at least it was granted- 

Roman senators might Balre their pride by accepting the official 
explanation tiiat Augustus was chief magistrate of a restored re¬ 
public; the Orient knew the truth. Imperator Caesar Auguatns 
conid be translated by them only aa “ General King God,” He 
was General^ for all eastern provinces save Ama were under martial 
law administered by hia lieutenants. He was Caesar, Bang of 
KingSj who reigned in Egypt through hb prefect, whose vassal 
kings ruled client states. He waa God, how else coiild he be king? 
Roman senators inight amuse his snocessor and them&elvea by de¬ 
bating after hia death whether ho shoiild be officially deified, they 
worshipped a living kin g god. 

Their lot under Augusttia was none too happy. Too many Merods 
muet render tribute to Caesar, too many sharp-eyed procurators 
were seeking new sources of revenue. Augustus was a newcomer 
from the middle class; to win the favor of true aristocrats, he 
allowed them pickings in the provinces. Ventidius waa doubtle&s 
not the only governor, who, in the scathing ’words of Velleius 
Paterculus, entered rich Syria poor and left poor Syria rich! ” 
But Augttsttifi did regain the standards lost to Fartbia by diplomacy 
and not war, and to an exhausted world ha gave peace. And in the 
days of Caeaar Augustus was Jesus bom. 

JesuB was a Jew and so an orientel. His life and teachinga must 
be viewed against a background not limited by BibUcsI history, bnt 
including the whole ancient east. He was not a proud citizen like 
Paul, but a proviucial, one of the despised war prisonera^” He 
knew not the official Latin, he scarcely read hooka by Greek-w^riting 
intellectuals, though an acquaintance with the common speech may 
be assumed. His quoted words are Aramaic^ the dominant language 
of the Orient, spoken from Palestine through Syria and Mesopo¬ 
tamia deep into the Parthian domain, a bond of union between 
subjects of the two rival empires. He waa also able to read his 
ficriptores in the original Hebrew. Thus the influences ercrtedi 
directly upon him were dotninautlj orientals 

This is not to deny other infiuencea. His home was tiny Nazareth; 
only a mere half honr^a walk away was fioniishing Sepphoris, with 
its theatre and half Hcllenbed dtisenry. Juat over the hill waa 
the Great Plain, through which ran the nerve center of the east, 
the Great Hoad« Jesus wa$ thus clwe to the outside world, as he 
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could not bATo been in retired JemeAlenL Since Bible times, hie 
lend bad been ruled by Persiansj MacedoniaiiB, end Hotnane; it bad 
been exposed to a H^lenistic culture at first pure Greek but booh 
impregnated by a medley of the most diverse elements, Egyptian, 
Phcenjoian, Babylonian, and Iranian. It was good soil for a 
imiveraal religion. 

We have little time to discuss Cbristian literature. One thing 
we muat ever bear in mind: we find no parallel in traditiona of 
Hebrew nomads; the evangelists wrote in an age of literacy never 
again approached until close to our day, Greek papyri accidentally 
preserved in the Egyptian back country prove that ordinary folk 
wrote often though badly. Idinor officials with papyrus and time 
at their disposal prepar^ interminable reports, as must the pub¬ 
lican Matthew. Letters on every conceivable subject are sent by men 
and women no higher in the eccial scale than the fiaherman Peter. 
As for more pretentious anthers, long Bata of poeta, philosophers, 
historians, sdentiats, religious propagandists, " Greek" writers 
from every comer of the Orient whose books perhaps fortunately 
have been lost, crowd the pages of a detaUed history of "classical" 
literature. 

Seme of the older oriental languages were dying. The last tablet 
in Akkadian cuneiform dates Just before the Christian era, about 
the time of the last Phoenician inscription. But Egyptian hieratic 
was written iu our first century, hieroglyphic regularly conunemo' 
rated Bomau emperors until the third, demotic endured after 
Coptic, Egyptian written in an adaptation of Greek letteia, had 
produced many dull books. Paul and Barnabas heard the speech 
of Lycaonia in the Eoman colony of Lystra, Phrygian was to 
reappear on grave monuments, Phoenician to revive in Africa as 
Neo-Punic. But Aramaic was the dominant oriental language, 
what it hsd lost in Asia Minor and Egypt waa more than compen* 
sated by the conquest of Parthia. We know it in the first century 
from ffabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions, perhaps also from 
the Jewish tianslations of the Bible, but the namerons literary 
productions have perished or survive only in translations. 

With 80 high a literacy, it would be strange if the sayinga of 
Jesus were not written down for preaervation soon after his death. 
We should expect the first collection to be in hia native language, 
the Aramaic; certainly Aramaic aources, written or oral, shine 
forth through our Goepela It is difficult for the historian, aocus- 
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tomed to the critician of coateroporaiy oourceSi to resist the oott- 
victioii that in the stories of Jeeoe end his disciples we heve 
essentially trustworthy docuuients of decidedly early date. 

Tiberius cainc of ancient family and fdt no awe of the senate; 
first of emperors he manifested that care for proyincials which 
distinguished the early empire. Trials of noble but dishonest 
governors naturally gave models for the picture of the tyrant 
painted by the rhetorical Tacitus; provincials might applaud a 
ruler who wished his sheep sheared but not skiuned. 

For two centuries the empire prospered. Twi.ee the contested 
imperial title brought suffering to provincials. Twice the empire 
was convulsed by Jewidi wars whose ravages extended far beyond 
Palestine; in one, the Temple was destroyed and Jewish religion 
transformed by the disaster, in the second, the embers of Jewish 
nationalism were stamped out and Judaism was driven to refuge 
with more tolerant Farthians. 

Peace at home was paralleled by peace abroad. Borne at last had 
recognized that Parthia was her military equal, and diplomacy 
regularly took the place of war. Each emperor labored to rectify 
the frontier, but chiefiy by incorporation of client states into pro- 
vincea like Cappadocia or Arabia, by building military roads, and 
by fixed camps at strategic points. Armenia was no man’s land, 
and led through skirmiahes to major wars under Nero and Trajan, 
The letter destroyed Seleucia, the last great outpost of HeUenism 
remaining in Parthia, but his new oriental province were abandoned 
by Hadrian. Internal dissensions and barbarian pressure from 
north and east kept Parthia equally inclined to preserve the pea^- 

Hrbanixation of the Orient through colonies and municipalities 
Was a definite policy of the emperors. Its success is proved by 
scores of rains of once flourishing cities; the ruins prove also that 
the policy of HeUenization was less successful. Boman colonies 
may be discovered by their Latin inscriptions, there are Greek 
inscriptions by the thousand, but curious mistakes in spelling and 
syntax witness the native tongue beneath. Cities issued local coins 
in imitation of Boman, but the gods, their shrines, and their symbols 
were increasingly oriental, the leliefa show the same oriental revival, 
Architectnre clearly reveals new ideas from farther east entering 
the Boman Orient. 

Borne, Augustus, Jnpiter were official deities, oriental g^s still 
were called by Greek names. Each city or region adored its local 
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Baal or Hadad, its Horaa or Amoo^ its Cybele aQd Attia, but the 
Dcir li/e in the oational religioDS waa eapccially manifest in those 
which had become tmiTersal. Cybele had gone to Borne in the 
Pkuuc wars, Sera pis and lais foUowod, At the begiaoing of the 
first Christian century, Jews were compasain^ the earth to make 
proselytes, at its end there were Christian conTerts from Arbela 
to Spain. Lucian ridiculed the Olympians but praised his Syrian 
goddess, Apuleitte by licentious tales led men to seek Balration in 
Isis. A fitting climax was when soldiers found the ancient Homan 
“ Tirtua " in the mysteries of Iranian JUithraa! - 

Oriental aeers for two centuries had found consolation in their 
present miseries by rejoicing over the coming fall of this modem 
Babylon j now surely the appointed time was at hand. Under the 
apparent prosperi^ of the Antoninea were dangeioua cuiroDts. 
Too eflBcient administration bad strangled local initlatiTe and built 
np a powerful central bureaucracy. Govemment had exacted an 
increasing proportion of a declining national income, imposing 
btuldings had froieii capital sorely needed for indnstrv and trade, 
the resulting technical and artistic deterioration of their wares was 
becoming obvious. WhUe encouraging urbanixation, government 
had utterly ignored the farming population. Oriental peasants had 
never risen far above actual eerfdom, now they were so crushed they 
fled in increaaing numbers to follow a life of brigandage. 

Inefficient and worthless cmperura brought on the deluge. North¬ 
ern barbarians ranged wide over a helpless and sullen empire which 
avenged its wronga on the CbriEtiana, Almost unnoticed, a Parthia 
weakened by stupid Boman attacks was supplanted by the young 
and vigorous Sasanids, inflamed by a milltaut Zoroastrianism. 
Shahpur made captive the emperor Valerian, his raiders abnost 
touched hands with the northern invaders. The empire fell apart 
into ita national elements. Wahaballat of Palmyra called himself 
emperor ud employed Latin imperial formulae, but hie rule like 
that of his mother Zcnobia was accepted in the cast as thoroueblv 
oriental. 

By Mme miracle, able emperors appeared and drove back the 
barbarians. Zeuobia was captured and Palmyra destroyed, the 
Pereians were held beyond the Euphrates. It was a sadly abatteied 
empire which Diocletian secured. Beorganlzatiou was possible only 
by recognition of hard cold facts. Great cities had shrunk, smaUer 
ones had disappeared ; our Greek papyri, so eloquent of over- 
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w^mng bnreflucracy^ becoine rare, for the Fajim towoe were 
deserted. Benew&l of local rights such ob coinage and ft&e aswuibly 
was out of the qneetioii* Bareancracy might be earbed* its dead 
hand could not be withdrawn. Indation had gone on unchecked^ 
prices bad skyrocketed^ with an ever increasing spread between the 
incomes of the more and less fortunate olassea^ yet the wealthy too 
were becoming poor; the Edict of Diocletian to fix prices already 
far beyond those of the last century waa ft failnrei Citizen armies 
no longer exiatedj the army was reorgani^ on the oriental modeL 
Worst of alb morale was completely broken, nor could it be renewed 
by a last desperate perseention of the Christiana. 

We sense a strangely familiar atmosphere. Once mom the world 
is consclDns of its age, Greek heroes hare long ainoe passed away^ 
there are no Great Kings like Cyrna or DarinSj no emperors like 
Alexander or Caesar. Administration has hardened^ status has 
taken the place of indiridnai freedom. Great anthois are no longer 
expected nor are new disooveries, classical art is in complete decay. 
The very gods of the Greeks are dying or dead, and with them 
their orients counterparts. 

Yet once again there is stirring of new life. On the borders are 
barbarians^ Arabs^ Huns, a medley of northern peoples, awaiting 
their turn. There are new currents of thought^ which^ whaleTer 
their content, tend to clothe themselTes in religione forms. 

Within the ancient empires new religions were in power. Chris¬ 
tianity was no longer a Jewish seetj it had made its peace with 
philosophy and had learned much from its environment. Its first 
oSicial conquest was Iranian Armenia, where it encouraged an 
outburst of historicali religious^ and geographical titeratnre in the 
newly inTented Armenian script. Soon alter it was impofied on 
the Boman empire by Constantine, and again there followed an 
outpouring of compositions, whose religious form ahould not blind 
na to their often secular implication. Nor should we interpret the 
flood of eontroTCTsial writings merely in termfi of dogma; heresy 
was frequently equivalent to nationaliam^ and built up oatiye litera- 
tnres in Coptic, Syriac, and Armenian. Often with this heresy went 
opposition to the social and econouiic privileges of the dominant 
claaaee. 

Official Roman protection of Christians did not make them more 
Bcceptsbie subjects of the Sasanids. Persecutions completed the 
break with "orthodox^ Christianity, for Zoroastrianisiu was now 
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intolerant. The Gathaa of Zoroaster were chanted in their serricesy 
he had himself been canonized, hot bis followers were far from his 
teachings, their cult had been adapted to current praotioe. Hybrid 
forms had bsoa eTolved snch as Manidiaci&m, whose doctrmeB like 
those of oriental Oimstiaiiity penetrated far beyond the borders of 
the Near East. Even Jndaiam was no longer based directly on the 
Laws of Moses, in the academies of Babylonia Tinder Sasanid 
protection and influenced by older thought, the role of life was 
promulgated in the msssive T alm ud of Babylon. 

These stirrings of new Ufe were equally evident in an art whose 
beauties only our blindncsa to conrentroDE other than Greek has 
prevented us from appreciatiiig. We may trace the fresh start in 
the atucooes of the Parthian palace at Seleneia or somewhat later 
at Hatra. We find it in monumental form in the great arch of 
Cteaiphon or the recently nncovered Sasanid palace at Kish with 
its amazing stucco facade. In ground plan and elevation^ in detail 
and ornamentation, the way was being prepared for the more 
familiar beauties of early Muslim architecture. The temples and 
palaces and tombs of Dora and Pahnyra, the chnrches and homes 
of North Syria and the Hauran^ no longer appear as degenerations 
of dasaical architecture, but os first signs of a new art whieb was 
to sweep over our own west. 

The sanio is true of the so-called minor arts* We are beginning 
to recognize how superb is the sculpture^ how delicate the seals, 
how masterly the work of the coppersmith^ how technically satisfy¬ 
ing the glazed pottery. Virtually every cruft in which the Arab 
eicelled was alroadj fully developed iu this period of supposed 
decay. 

To Mualim thinking, the Arabs before Islam Uved in an ^Age 
of Ignorance.” True, it was ignorance of Islam, bnt the term has 
cast a dond over all their earlier history. Gntil we realbe that 
andeut Arabia had a history all its own, that pre-Islaraie Arabia 
is an essential part of our later ancient oriental hiatory^ we cannot 
hope to understand Islamic origins, 

la the far backguound, we mast place the high caltnrea of the 
MinseaDs and Sabaeaaa, which coatiaaed id by ao Tn^*^^T1ft degcDerate 
forms almost to the days of the Prophet. We ajnst sot forgot 
earlier Arabs who may hare wdttea the emrent Aremaic but 
established attractiTe mixed caltares at Palmyra and Petra, and 
throQgh Emesa and the Hauran gave empecora to Kome. Above 
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all, we must emphafli2e Hira and Gbaesacs* buffer states for 
Sasanids and Bomana, which opened the pemnsola wide to culture 
mfluences from these centers. 

It WEB not su age of religious ignorance. A relatively pure 
Sabaean religion survived in South Arabia. ZoroastrianUm had 
made some headway. Jewish communities were numerous and 
largCj the famous Abu Nuwaa was one of their couvertB. Chris¬ 
tianity had woa the kings of Ghaasan and some of the kinga of 
Hira, whose population was predommantly Christian, there were 
many Christiana in the peninsula, particularly at Nejran with its 
bishop and cathedral. Arab thinkers were induenced by their 
dogmas^ even when not actual converts. 

Least of all waa it an age of illitcrEcy. The ancient South Arab 
writing eontinned to be used* North Arabia employed Minaean, 
Thamudenian, Lihjanian;, in the Safa east of the Haurao Allah 
waa worahlpped In the speech of the KoraU;, the grave of a Hira 
king bore an nAxab inscription. Jews and Christiana read their 
scriptnrefi. If illiteracy was more than a pose with poeta who 
basked in the courts of Hira and Qbasaan, it was due to invincible 
ignorance and not to lack of opportunity. 

The Arabs were being prepared for their high mission. The 
Great Dam of Marib broke and was followed by the breaking of the 
yet vaster dam of the great Arabian desert. Once more the Orient 
took its place at the front of advancing dvili^tion* 


THE INDIC GOD AJA EKAPAD, THE ONE-LEGGED GOAT 

P. E. Dumont 

The Hofexhs XjimzBaiTT 

The NATtiEE of the loyateriouE Yedie god e&lled Aja Ekap^j 
tie oce-footed or onedegged go&ti haa been explained in different 
ways. Eothj taking a/a^ not ae ** goat but aa ** driter aeea in 
lum the atonn^ Bergaigne^ taking aja as ^ nnbom thinke he is 
the unborn god who dwells in the isolated worldj in the place of 
mystery. Hardy finds in him the moon; Oldenberg, the mythieftl 
figure of a goat which holds apart the worlds, Macdonell snggeetfi 
that the lightning is meant, the “goat^^ allnding to its agile 
swiftness in the dond-monatainSj and the one foot to the single 
streak which striker the earth. And A. B. Keith accepts this 
hypothesis aa aatisfactory.* * 

According to Victor Henry and M. Bloomheld, Aja Ekapld ia 
the film; and their interpretation ia almoat certainly the eorieet one- 
The best proof for it is the following passage of the Taittirfya- 
Brahmaua fill, Ij Zj 8): Aja Ekapid hm risen in the east^ 
delighting all beings. At hie nrgingj all the gods go." It also 
fieema dear enough that Aja Ekapida denotes the etm m the 
following passage of the Atharvaveda (XIII, 1, S- 7 ); ^‘^Bohite 
(the ruddy one, the fiun-god) begot heaTen and earth; there the 
ParameFthin (the lord on high) stretched the thread. There Aja 
Ekapid a (the one-footed goat) fi^ed himself^ by his strength he 
made firm heaven and earth. Bohita (the rnddy one, the suu god) 
mode firm heaven and earth; by him the heavenly light was estab¬ 
lished, by him the fiimament. By him the atmosphere and the 
spaces were measured out; through him the gods obtained immor¬ 
tality" And it must be noted that according to Durga, the 
commentator of the Kirukta, Aja Ekapid Is a form of Agui or 
the smi-^ 

la the Egveda, Aja Ekap^ b mentioned five tLmes with Ahi 
Badboya (the Serpent of the Depth) ; he Heenas to be doEely aaao- 
ciated with him. He receiTea with him a formal ehaie in the 
offering at a ceremony of the domeatic ritnel.* But Ahi Budhnya 

’ Cf* Keltli+ Reunion and PAiloiopAv of fJi* Tsda, p, 13 T. 

•Cptoip. m Njruktii, XII, Sa, 

* Firukiira 11^ is, £. 
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i& as myfiterioti^ Aja Ekapad. The only definite traits of Ahi 
Budlmya ire that he ia born of the waters and dwello at the bottom 
of the atreamB. 

If the god Aja Ekapad is a $an god> be perhaps has some con- 
naction with the god Pu^. I think that possibly the Tedio god 
PuBED, the god who is called the glowing one and who is the hus¬ 
band of the stm-maJden Suryi, the god who preserres cattle^ who 
is the guardian of the roads and is invoked as a goide, the god 
whose chariot is drawn by goat$ and to whom the goat is conse¬ 
crated, origliiBllj was the same god as Aja Ekapad, the vegetation 
spirit identified with the sun and conceived in goat shape. 

If the god Aja EkapSd is the sun, what does the one leg of this 
one-legged goat represent? Or^ how was this one leg conceived? 
We may imagine, 1 think, that it was conceived, aa the necessary 
support of the aim, as a sort of pilUr supported by the earth, rising 
with the atm in the morning, supporting it in its periloas joumey 
through the sky, and coming down with it in the evening. 

There is in the Santiparvan of the Mahabhirata an intereating 
paasage concerning the sen (XII, 362 , T-B): 

sukro n^asitah pado yas ca varidharo ^mbare 
toyaip srjati varsaau kim aacaiyam atah param 
yo ^ftamasanis tu auciui kiranenok^tam payab 
pratyadatte punah kale kim Iscaiyam atah param 

" CaUed the ahining one^ he who, as a dark foot (or as a dark ray), 
holds the water in the sky^ he sends in showers the water in the 
rainy season^—what can be more wonderful than that? But for 
eight months, with his ahiniug ray, he takes back, in time^ the 
wafer that was poured—what can be more wonderful than that ? 

The meaning of these verses is not perfectly clear, but the author 
Beems to have m mind that the san, although he is called the 
shining one, has an pddti (a black foot or a black ray), that 
in the rainy season he pours the water^ and that for eight months, 
he tskee back\ he sucks up, the water he has poured+ 

In reference to this passage Profefisor Jeau Pr^yluskij in an 
article published in the JSuffefio <?/ Orunitd Studio (VoL YII, 
p. 456 ) says: ^^Suivant Tepopfej le eoleil est form^ de deni psr- 
ties: i^ime lumineuse qui nous Claire, et Pautre obscure qu^on 
appelle son pied (pada)« An mojen de ce pied^ il pompe Fean 
pendant huit mois et la fait eusnite rotomber en plule pendant 
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qnatre mois. Ce demier mythe a pu ^tre aui populations 

de TAaie des mousson^ par le &p«<:tacle dee trombee.* Pour ei- 
pUquer ce ph^Dom^nej ainei que les averees ffl>EtiQues de la eaieon 
pIiiTieuee;, on digait qne lea eaux d^en bas ^taient aspirSee vere le 
ciel par Panimal eolaire pendant la aaison seche;^ et eette croyance 
tronvait d^aHleurs confirmation dane mi fait p4riodiqneiDent ob- 
eerv4: c*est dang le tempa oil le eoleil brille avec le pine d^4dat quo 
les T^servoirfij itanga, conns d'aan dicfoifieent et tarissent comme ei 
Paetre pompait Td^ment bumide-” 

On the other hand Profeeaor Przylueki notea that in some Indian 
tales we are told that an animal of golden color (a bird or a flying 
deer)j which, of oonrsej is the buDj flies every day in order to reaoh 
the top of a loftj' tree. For instance^ in a tale of the Vinaya of 
the Mahasaipghikas^ a hunter sees the Iting of the deer who comes 
through the air and perches on a nyagrodha-triee^ His body spread 
a light that illuminated tb$ ravines of the mountains. 

Professor Pr^yluski concludes: “On avait done, d'nne part, le 
mythe dn soldi qui aspire les eanx et^ d^autro part, celui de Fanimal 
solaire plac^ k la cime de Farbre qnl s^^ltve au centre dxi monde. 
Le monstre v^diqne Aja Ekap^d paralt dfl ^ la superposition de 
ces deux images. Pada signifiaot pied et support ecnvenait bien 
pour d&igner le perchoir de Faniinal solaire et le pedoncnle par ofl 
le soleil aspire les cam teirestrea, D'autres citconataneefl ont dfl 
contribner au choix dn mot pada. L'arhre est appel4 en Sanskrit 
p&dapor * qni bolt par le pied ^ parce que ce viSg^td absorbe Feau 
de la terre et la fait monter dans son trouc. C'eet pr^cis^ment en 
petit la fonction de i^arbre coaniqne, support on pied dn soleil.” 

This hypothesis of Professor Przylusti is very ingenioufl> and I 
am inclined to accept it. Bnt it Is still uncertain on account of 
the obscurity of the text on which it ia founded. It is not certain 
that;^ in the quoted passage of the Ifahfihharata, Aja Ekapad h 
meant. 

There b another passage of the Mahabhlrata in which we find 
Aja Ekapad (T, 114, 1«4): 

oirmiUm vahnina bhumau vaynna sodhitam tathl. 
yaBtoad dhiranmayam aervam hiranyam tana eocyate 
dhatte dharayate cedam etasmat karanid dhanam 

• Some interstii^ mji-tboloj^ca] tales coDceruiti^ the origm of the witer 
epouta arc related m Ma^udip Lev prafrifr liW, text* et traduction par 
C, Barbiw do Meynard et Favet da Coortalllc, I, pp, 260^270. 
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tad etat tri^ loke^ dhaDAm ti^ati ^vatam 
nitjaip pro^hapadabhyam ea ^iikre dbanapataii l&ihk 
mapv^ebbjah samadatte fukraS dttaijitam dhasam 
ajaikapad-ahirbudbjQjaJ rak^yate dhaDadeca m 

This pas^g« is obscure and probably cornipt^ but it is intere^- 
ing- According to it, wealth is gold. It ie created in the earth by 
Fine, and purified by Wind. It supports flie world and sustaiiis it, 
and for that reason it is called dhano. And it is guarded by Aja 
Ekapad (the one-footed goat) and by Abi Budhuja (the Serpent 
of the Depth), and by the Lord of Wealth (Knbera). 

Here again Aja Ekapad h a$$ociated with Ahi Budhnya, and on 
the other hand both divinities are considered aa the guardians of 
the gold thfit is buried in the earth. 

In other passages of the Mahahharata, Aja is one of the names 
of the BUHj and Ekap^ is one of the nsmes of who himself 

is identified with the sun (Mbh. Ill, 3, b; XlII, 149, 95). 

Now^ as it seems that there are teniiniscences of the old Vedic 
solar myth of A]'a Ekap^ in the Mshabhirata, we may hope to 
find also reminisceuoes of it in the later story-literature' and, as 
a matter of fact, I think I have found such reminiscences in a tale 
of the collection called Vikramadityacarita, ^The Adventures of 
Vikramaditya.^^ 

Here is the tale, that is, the story told by the eighteenth statuette, 
according to Professor Edgerton^s translation of the metrical 
recension: 

Kow once on a time a certain wise aamt came to see the king, 
and at his command sat down, pronouncing blesainga. *Tell me 
w'hat strange thing you have seen/ Thus urged in a kindly man- 
Her, he told the king a wondrous thing which he had seen^ * Near 
the Sunrise Mountain there is a city Kanaka-prabha (Gold- 
splendor)^ where there Is a temple of the god of gods, the Sun. 
In front of it there fiows a certain river named Suryaprabba (Sun- 
splendor). This is the holy ford, Furger from Sin, which has 
satisfied great numbers of petitioners. ... In the middle of the 
deep water of this holy place there is a golden pillar with a solid 
throne upon it, of divine workmanship^ It comes up every day, 
sire, just after the rising of the sun, and rejoicing reaches the sun^s 
orb at mid-day. And again following it on its way back, after noon, 
when the sun ainks in the west^ the pillar sinks with it into the 
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water. This marreloua tlung have I seen, sire, at the holy watetiog- 
place. , . 

Uearing the words of the saint, the lion of kings, poesesaed of 
perfect and unique valor, became curions, and went to see this 
pillar. There the king saw the ei^ called Gold-splendor, with its 
golden watch-towers and shining golden gates. Thereupon, with 
devoted mind, he bathed in the wave^arlanded river which was 
called Sun-splendor, and which was renowned as a Porger from 
Sin. And the pious king paid his respects with flowers to the Sun- 
god, the Lord of Cattle, and abode by night in that god*’s temple in 
fasting and abstinence. Arising at dawn he cheerfully perfoitaed 
his religious dnties and minor observances in the watering place 
Purger from Sin, and paid his honors to the Sun. At that very 
moment, that golden pillar arose out of the midat of the water 
before the king's eyes. leaping up easily, he took his place upon 
it, and the column swiftly went up to the Sun as it mounted to the 
middle of the heaven. And burnt with the Sun’s rays as he was, 
the king praised the Sun with a holy text When the Lord of Lights 
(the Sun) saw the king standing near at hand on the pillar, offer- 
ing praises and humbly putting hie folded hands to his head, and 
scorched with the flames, then the Sun, remover of the pain of the 
afflicted, welcomed him and said with kindly words: ‘ Good Sir, hy 
the grace of God you are alive; how elee could one live, burned 
by the Sun’s rays? I am pleased with you; accept my two rings, 
from the splendor of whose rubies I derive the splendor of the dawn. 
Every day they furnish a load of fairest gold pieces.' So saying 
the god gave him the two rings and departed. 

“ At sunset the king dived from the pillar into that water, and 
descended below, desiring to find where it came from. And in the 
lower world, from which it came, he beheld the goddess Prahha 
(Splendor), the mother of the world and beloved of the Sun, the 
god of gods. And he stood making obeisance to her, the bride of 
the Sun, with perfect courtesy. The goddess Prahha with gracious 
favor gave him a divine amulet, which granted all ornaments that 
might be desired. He bowed to her again and sgain and went out 
from the goddess's presence. Bnt near her, upon a golden altar, 
he saw the same golden pillar, provided at night with a fl ar ping 
column and recognized its quality. And mounting upon it again 
at dawn, when it rose as before at sunrise out of the Sun-splendor 
the king leapt oil from the pillar, and gained the shore of 
the pond." 
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It ia i-cmafkable, I think, that the few traits of the myth of Aja 
Ekapad we have fcxiad in the Veda and in the Mahahharata have 
their parallels in thia tale, if we admitp m is akooet certain^ that 
Aja Ekapid h the San* 

The golden pillar that coined up ey^ry day juet after the riaing 
of the enn, reaches the orb at mid-day, and again, following 
it on its way hack when the aan ainka in the westj einka with it into 
the water—that golden pillar seems to have been inspired by a 
reminificence of the one leg conceived as the support of the solar 
deity Aja Ekapad. 

Ab Aja Ekapid is associated with Ahi Eudhnya^ the Serpent of 
the Depth, which is bom in the water and dwells at the bottom of 
the streams, here in thia tale^ the Sun-god, the Lord of Cattle, ia 
associated with the goddess Frabha, who ia his beloved and dwells 
in the lower world, in the middle of the deep water, in the river 
named SuryaprabhE, in the place where* on a golden altar, the 
golden pillar of the Sim rises. 

And as in the Mahabhlrata Aja Ekapad and Ahi Budbnya are 
the guardians of gold and wealth, so here, in this talc, the Sun-god 
and the deity associated with him are the dispensers of gold and 
wealth. 

One may object that if there are aimilaritiea between the tale of 
the Vikramadityacanta and the old Vcdic myth, those similarities 
arc vague; that, in the tale, the golden pillar which rises with the 
snn is not the support or the foot of the sun, and that, in the tale, 
the deity, which is connected with the Sun-god and dwells in the 
deep water of the river Suryaprabha* Is not a serpent But it is 
only natural, I believe, that the old myth should have undergone 
Bome deformation by the fact that it was mcorporafced into a tale- 
In my opinion, the tale certainly contains aUusions to an old solar 
myth, and 1 believe that notwithstanding a few discrepancies, the 
traits t have indicated may reasonably be considered ss reminis¬ 
cences of the old Vedic myth of Aja Ekapad, especially if the 
hypothesis concerning the interpretatioo of that god as the Sun, 
and of his one leg as i sort of pillar Eupporting him, can be 
strengthened by other oozisiderations. 

If the god Aja Ekspad is the Sun and if, as I have supposed, 
bb one foot or leg is a sort of pillar which supports the sun in its 
journey through the &ky^ this interpretation of the Vedic myth may 
throw some light on the interpretation of the swastika and similar 
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old Bolar symboUj and on tie other band^ these symbole maj be 
considered as BuppoitjEg the proposed intcTpretation of AJa Ekapad. 

These symbols consist of a center from which radiates a Taxi able 
muaher of lines, curring to the left or to the right, or straight bnt 
provided with a hook turned to the left or to the right One branch 
may end in the head of an animal, or eveiy branch may be fur¬ 
nished with tbe bead of the same animal. Sometimes thfi branches 
of the symbol are provided with the head of a bird, a cock or a duck 
— ^for instance, in the Lycian coins of the Achaeraenian period; * * 
sometimes they are provided with, or formed by, the head of a 
horse." Often they are provided with, or formed by, the head of 
a horned animal, a bull, a imicom, an antelope^ or a goat;^ and 
it is well known that in the mythology the enn is often represented 
by a horned animal. In the Vedic literature the goat ia several 
times identified with Agni (the Fire god), and Agni m the heavenly 
one is the sun. Tbe swastika is almost certainly a solar symboL 
Already long ago L. Muller and E. Thomas considered it as a 
representation of the sun. E, Thomas says: “ As far as I have 
been able to trace and connect the various manifestations of this 
emblem, they one and all resolve themselvea into the primitive 
conception of solar motion, which was intuitively associated with 
the rolling or wheeUlike projection of the sun through the upper 
or visible arc of the heavens, as understood and accepted in the 
erode astronomy of the andenta.” * 

According to this interpretation, it seems that if the symbol has 
three, four, or sii branches, and if those branchee curve to the left 
or to the right, it is only in order to give the ides of solar motion; 
and it consequently seems that the sun, represented by the hook or 
by the head of an aninml is conceived as having only one support 
which moves with it. This one support, which moves with the sun, 
may be considered aa the one leg of the aoiar animal or solar god. 

Besides the swastika there ie another solar symbol which, in my 


* C(. Arthur B^rziard Cook, Zettf, Vol, p. SDlp 231 and S32. 

*Cf. Thw AdiaaiDsnliji balU in Irfon Lcgmlu, Tkv af 

i Pbil^delphia, l&as). Pint* LV, fle*. 8TT. 8S2, ses, S35, 

»Cf. L*on Ligrmm. ihidtm. Piste LV, flg*. SAO, 870, 879, SS0, 881, 

SM. Cl. VolUh Plat* CXO, dg. 3 S 3 ," 

• E. TlioiiLU, Thi Indian fiteofftka and iu UannterpariM (Num. 

CKran^ New Seri«, 1880, XX, IS^). CL abo L. Mttller, U cr™ 
tCopeiil»ig*D. 1117) and A. B. Cook, Zw, Vol. I, p. 300 ff. 
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cpinioDj may be coii^idered as also stipportiug mj interpretatioi^ of 
the myth of Aja Ekapad^ although it is not an Indie but a Greek 
symbol. The esampka of that aymbol are a whole series of bmusee 
found at Kamciroa in graves which contained geometric pottery 
of the ecTenth century B. C. 

Arthur Bernard Cook deacribes them in the following way: “The 
bronzea arc in the form of a wheel with four, sii, seTen, eight or 
nine spokes^ from the center of which riaea a shaft supporting either 
a duck or the heads of two animals adossis. The animflla thus com¬ 
bined are mostly goatsj but cows, rams and asses { ?) also occur.^^ 
And he adds: “ Since the principal cult of the early Hhodlans was 
that of HelioG, it can hardly be doubted that the wheel piobahly 
represents the sun. And It is reasonable to conjecture that the 
onimala placed upon the solar wheel are in some sense devoted to 
Helios,^" ^ I should say that the wbed probably represents the 
motion of the sun, that the two goat heads probably represent the 
sun itself, the morning sun and the evening sun, and that the 
one shaft which supports the two goat heads possibly rep resenta the 
one leg of the solar animal or solar god. This aymbol, which, it ia 
true, has not been found in India, seems to be a perfectly adequate 
representation of the Indie god Aja Ekapad, the one-legged goat 

The idea that the sun may need a support in its journey through 
the sky seems to be a natural idea of primitive people.^^ This 
support may have been conceived as a sort of pillar or aa the one 
leg of the solar animal. The Vedic god called the one-legged goat, 
the god who riaea in the east, seems to be the aum The passage of 
the Mahabharata quoted above seems to contain an allusion to the 
foot or leg of the sun. The story of the Vikrainldityacarita, in 
which the few traits of the myth of Aja Ekapfid seem to have 
parallelSj tells that a golden pillar comes np every day juat after 
the rising of the sun, reaches the sun^s orb at midnlay, and follow¬ 
ing it on its way back, sinks with it into the water; the idea of the 
pilkr seems to have been inspired by a reminiEcenee of the one leg 

* A. B. Csok, Z™, Vol, r, p. 331, figs. 261, 262, 263. 

“ In the bibber Feiuviaji gymboliim, the suu wss Ued bj in inviiibl# 
&>rd to the inviBihle pok of the tkj:» aed wu driven rauDd It like a Uedia 
by the power of the UiuT^r^l 3pLTit, wlthougb g^nerRlIy, after pueing over 
the skf, he WM thought to enter a cave in tbe west and to pr£M:«4 by a 
eubtcrraneRii pii:9sage to emerge next morning in the eaet/’ fStsosbuiy 
Elgar In EestJnga’ of and EtMcM, article 

Vol XII, p. esa). 
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of Aja Ekapid coDceived as the support of the aolar deity. Fiii&Uy 
$oijie archaaolDgic:^ motifs^ which are solar symbols^ seorii to be an 
adequate repn&fieotation of the myth of Aja Ekapad^ the aim being 
represented by a goat^a headi the solar motion by the solar wheel* 
and the support of the aua* or the one leg of the goat^ by the shaft 
that sapporta the goat^s bead. 

Considered fiingly the arguments which have been expounded 
may not aeem auffidentlj convincing* but together they give one 
another such mutual support that the hypothesis present^ seems 
at least probable. 

P. S. PiofesfiOT W, J^onoan Brown h&s drawn my attention to 
the columns of Asoka;, and Buddhist monuments of SahcT and 
Amaravatl in which we see a wheel supported, by a eolunan.” In 
those rnDnuments, according to Buddhist icjonography^ the wheel 
represents the Law of the Buddha or the Buddha himself. But the 
worshippers of the Buddha undoubtedly borrowed it from an older 
symbolism.^’ In one of the Buddhist monuments of Amaravatf* we 
find it accompanied by the swastika.^' Since the wheel originally 
Was a Bolar aymboL I think that we may consider the fact that the 
wheel in these Buddhist monuments of Sine! and Amaiuvati is 
supported by a column, which sometimes is made of or surrounded 
by flames, as a remimscence of the old myth of the one-legged 
SuD-godp 


V. A. Smitb,^ Histary af the Fine Art# in ItwUa aiid CejlaUp 181 It 
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THE DEATH OF SENNACHEEIB • 

Ekil G. K^AELUrO 

Umow Thbqimicai. 

No OTHES foreign king left etich a profound impression upon 
the mind of the Hebrew people as Sennsfiheribj king of Aaayna, 
His withdrawal from Paloatine is still an UMolved mystery, but 
the enormous sfifcct of this retirement upon the Jewish people's 
faith in the power of Yahweh to deliver them from eren the moat 
formidable of foes can hardly be overestimate We do not propose 
here to esamine the whole Biblical nufTative of 2 Kings 18-i9J 
Our interest is centered entirely on the statements with which it 
concludee: “ So Sennacherib, king of Assyria, departed and went 
and dwelt again at Nineveh. And it came to pass as he was wor- 
shipping at the bouse of Nisroch bis god, that AdTammelech snd 
Sharezer^ enote him. with the sword, and they ewaped to the 
country of Ararat and Esarhaddoa his son reigned in his stead,' 
8 Kings 19:36-87. 

The classic brevity and coodseness of this biblical aceotmt hw 
caused scholars to use it aa a historical source and to combine it 
or harmonize it with the other available evidence. But the his¬ 
toricity of the Biblical ststement can by no means be asaamed a 
priori. The author's knowledge rests on a version of the events in 
question which evidently was handed about among the peoples of 
the East. How correct it is can only be determined from cuneifonn 

SOIZJGeBr 

The biblical account impliea that Seunscherib was murdered at 
Nineveh. To assume as is done by Sebmidtke that we must 
imagine a hiatus between ** dwelt at Nineveh. . . . And it came to 
pass ”, so that the murder may be considered to have taken place 
elsewhere,* * is to impute something to the author that he did no t 
mean. The information may have reached him in a garbled or 

*1 t;- paper haa Iteen written In honor oI the seventieth birthday of 
Frchfwaor RieJwird J+ Oottlwil, 

*Cf. Honor, SmimdWih'a linauion fit Piikriine, 102B. 

■Thn tMt ol Isaiah adds "his sons'’; so also many manuscripts and 
the vefnitin*. But Shareaer n»s probably not a son fcJ. note 34>. 

■Sdubidths, Amrhaddon't «i Babyhwini ««« 

Thrvnhcvtesywip in Aa^rrm, r- C*r., lOH- 
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incomplete form, but it was clearly his tmclerstaiiding that the 
mighty Sennacherib was murdered at the great city, for only in bis 
own capital can we expect to find the ‘‘ house of his god ",1-0. his 
particular god from among a larger number of goda. 

It is of some importance, then, to determine what Assyrian 
god is meant by Kiscoch ", Anyone familiar with the oft re¬ 

peated words iita tukvlti Asur bsti/Oj “ trusting in Asbur my lord 
in Sennacherib’s own insciiptious would he incliiied to the 
name a corruption of nON- But it is di£ 5 cult on thia basis 
to e^lain a change of K to j and to account for the superfluous 
final '7|. Furthermore wc do not know of the of an 

Asbur temple at l?^me?eh> Tbe official shrine of that god was at 
the city of Asbur. So “ Ashur " appears to be out of the question. 

The reference to a itmgie of a certain god bespeaks fairly good 
local knowledge on tbe part of tbe tradition. However vague the 
information of the Jews may have been, there is no doubt that 
tbe pwple knew a little something about S^ineveh and the goda 
worshipped there. Now there were three temples at this capital: 
the temple of Ishtar, the temple of Nabu, and the temple of 
Kidmuri.* One might be incline*) to reason from the LXX forms 
EChPAX or EC&PAX that the name concealed in Niaroch is 
lebtsr (i. e. inCff or -inop).* But unquestionably the LXX trans¬ 
lators bad the same form before them as our M. T, now contains, 
pej could readily become EChPAX for A and N ate frequently 
confused and ^ange of position in a consonant is common enough 
in names. Since A and © are likewise frequently interchanged, 
EC 0 PAX is clearly secondary. The Ishtar temple therefore seems 
to be rifled out, along with the temple of Kidmnri, as the latter 
^e likewise could not very weU have been oorrmpted into 
Niaroch. This leaves na only tbe temple of Habu. 

But how shall we connect Niaroch with Nabu? Two of the aug- 
gestions advanced long since to explain the name Nisroch pennit 
such a rannection. The first is that «Nisroch” is to be read 

Nimrod ”. This aeenm excellent on tbe one hand in view of the 
fact that Assyria was in a particular sense the laud of Nimiod 


* Ct. wped>ll? R. C. Thompson A. 
Bxpforntioii or Ift28. 
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(Mi. 5:6), but o»i the other baud the tradition of the Hebrews 
does not seem to imply that Nimrod was regarded by them as a god 
(ef. Gen. lOtfif.)- And yet the latter thought would proiride an 
ezoeUent reason why the name Nimrod could be misread by some 
one for whom a god Nimrod was a stumbling-bJocL Graphically, 
tCM^ the corruption of * *r!DJ to ^ICi would be easily oomprehen- 
sible. Confusion of the letters a and Dp i and occuia in the 
Old Teatament as may be seen from the data gi-ren by Delitssch* 
Furthennote the vowels of Nisroch certainly look like a q’re of 
“Nimrod" Now Jensen long einoe connected Nimrod with 
Nimurta, who as son of the Astyrian EUil (i. e. Aahur) had the 
same significance for Assyria that Nabu had for Babylonia.^ 
“ Temple of Nimrod" might thus have been a popular Hebrew term 
for the temple of Nabu at Nineveh. 

The second suggestion is that of Winckler that Nisroch is an 
error for Marduk.* Winckler inferred from this hypothesis (in 
combination with a cun^orm passage to be conaidered later) 
that the murder of Sennacherib took place at Babylon. But the 
Tininp "|T',D woold not cotopei us to associate the murder with the 
ci^ of this god. When Sennacherib destroyed Babylon in 6S9 
B. C., he carried off the idol of Marduk to Nineveh, and sdnoe the 
god Nabu, in the Babylonian pantheon, was the faithful scribe of 
Marduk, the latter was notary housed in the temple of tbs 
former! This temple was thenceforth known as “ the temple of 
Nabu and Marduk". Thus it is quite conceivable that Senna¬ 
cherib could have worshipped Marduk, the god whose far-famed 
power he had appropriate for himself, at the city of Nineveh. 
The theory, therefore, is an extremely attractive one, Wiackler's 
explanation of the change from 'j'no to yiDj, however, is fantastic. 
He regards as an intentional corruption of the pagan divine 
name, effected by the device of using the next alphabetic letter 
1 for i<p to for "7 (replaced later by C) in the case of the first two 
consooants, while the third consonant *i is merely an error 
for 1. But the reference to Ebed-nego Ebed Kebo) as an ex¬ 
ample of a corroption of the name of a god is scarcely convincing, 

*1}^itucb, Die Leae-’ und SehreibfeMer f«i S.ll«n Teetament, 1920, pp. 
110, ISO. 

* Tbu ii pointed out by UDgoad, OLB, 1017, 3£$. 

•Sebmda, JTdS^ 09. 
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for here there wae a motiTe iiiTol?ed for finch a change^ smoe the 
person in qnostioD was supposedlj a. faithful Jew, There seems 
to be DO good reason for iuieotioiLaUy cormpting the name of 
Sennacherib^B god. If Nisroch was derived from Mardok it ootild 
only be a case of seribal error. A mistake of this kind would be 
very natural in thia ease sioco the episode of Marduk^e flojonrn at 
the Asayrian capital was lost Eight of^ and it would have seemed 
erroneous to later generationfi to read that Sennacherib worshipped 
in the house of Marduk at Nineveh, Graphically^ however^ the 
corruption of to is not quite so easily o^lainable a& 
that of "1*105, for while initial J for o causes no difficulties^* a 
confusion of "1 and O seems to be without precedent. 

It may never be po^ible to decide which of these two theoiies 
is rights but the historical result is the Bame^ vis*, that according to 
the tradition embodied in 2 Kings 19; 3? Sennacherib was il&in 
while prostrating himself in the temple of Nabu at Nineveh. 

The quest ion now arises does this tradition coincide with the 
euneifonn evidence? 


Our knowledge of the events of the time reets above all on the 
so-called broken prism of Esarhaddon.^^ In the excavations con¬ 
ducted at Kouyuujik by R. C* Thompson, 1927-28, there was dis¬ 
covered a perfect copy of this greut Eaarhaddon prism^ which was 
found m a building that bore the name “ The boose which Sen¬ 
nacherib built for his son Thompson gives in translation all 
that portion of the text which ia of importance for our particular 
problem. 

Palace of Eaaih addon, the great king, the powerful king, 
king of the universe, king of Assyria, regent of Babylon, king of 
Sumer and Akkad, king of the four regions; the legitimate ruler, 
favourite of the great goda whose name from his youth up Ashur, 
Shamash, and Nabu, Tahtar of Nineveh, Jshtar of Arbela, for 
the kmgship of Assyria had prodaMed* Of my ddet brothers the 
younger brother waa I; (but) by the ordinadee of Ashur, Sin, 
Shamash. Bel and Kabu, Tahtar of Nineveh, lehtar of Arbela, (mj) 


p. ns. 

e ^ P^«c S, Seben, “Le Priame 
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father who li«gat me exalted me in all due right amid a gathericf 
of my brothers (and) my noble* and <*pake) thus; * Ib this the «m 
of my BocceBflion?'^ He a*ked Shamash and Adad by oraelei and 
with a true affirmative they anavrercd him, *He ie thy second 
self \ To their weighty utterance he paid (dx») honour, and he 
summoned together the people of Asayria, small <and) great, my 
brothere, the seed of my father^s houise; in the presence of Aahur, 
Sin, Shamash, Nabu, llarduk, the gods of Assyria, the gods dw^- 
ing in heaven and earth, with regard to the securing of my Icgiti- 
mate suoeesion he made them recite their solemn utterance. In 
a propitious month, on a favourable day according to their exalted 
command into the House of Succession, (that) place of awe, 
wherein is appanage of royalty, I entered with joy, and the true 
fact of the sutwefision was forced upon my brothers, and they 
deserted the (way) of the gods and trusted to their own violent 
deed* and plotted evil, an evil tongue, dander, ways not according 
to the wUl of the gods; they set afoot, too, against mo unholy dis¬ 
loyalty; they planned reheilion with each other behind my back. 
(Any) who interpreted my father's will, him they made angry 
against me, contrary to the gods; (any) who was cunning of heart, 
him they treated kindly, his apparent intent being kept up as 
though to support my royal^. In my heart I HSommnned and 
pondered in my soul ^usi 'Their works are violent and to their 
own wit they trust, and, against the gods, they will wreak my 
evil.' Ashur, the merciful king of the gods (and) Marduk, to 
whom worthlessness is their abomination—with prayers, lamenta¬ 
tion and proetration I implored them, and they accepted my utter¬ 
ance* ; according to the wisdom of the great gods, my lords, before 
the work of evil they let me dwell in a aecret place and spread 
their kindly aegis over me and guarded me for my kingdom* 
Thereafter, my brothers went road, and did everything which was 
wicked against gods and men, and plotted evil; drew also the sword 
in the midst of Nineveh godleasly; to eiercise the kingship with 
each other they broke loose like young eteers. Ashur, Sin, Sba- 
Bel, Nabu, lAtar of Nineveh, Ishtar of Arbda, looked 
with wroth on the deeds of the scoundrels which had been wrought 
against the will of the gods, ne'e did they help them, (but) 
brought their strength to weakness and humhled them beneath 
me. The people of Assyria, who had sworn the great oath of the 
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great gods with oil ejid water ta guard my fealty^ went not to tteir 
aid. 1, Eaarhaddonj one who by the help of the great godSi my 
lordfij hath not turned hie back in the midst of battlej speedily 
heard of their wicked deeds andj ciymg * Woe! ^ rent mj princsely 
robe and uttered lamentation. Like a lion 1 roared and mj spirit 
waa stirred. To wield the away of kingship of my father^s house 
I exercised (?) my right of priesthodd; to Ashur, Sin, Shamafih, 
Bel, Nabu and Ncrgal, Ishtar of Kinereh, Ishtar of Arbela I 
raised mj hands and they receiTcd my prayer with favour | with 
their true ^ Yea' they Youchsafed me a helpful oracle thus: ^ Go, 
stay thyself not: we wtQ march at thy side and destroy tMne 
enemies.^ 


It is rather surprising that thifi text in its complete fonn 
contains no direct reference to tire mnrder of Sennacherib, as 
Sdumdtke^* had assumed that it mnsL Nevertheless in onr opinion 
the murder of Sennacherib, is implied in the words: “Thereafter 
my brothers went mad and did every thing which was wicked 
against gods and men and plotted evil; drew also the sword in 
the midst of Nineveh godlesaly; to exercise the kingship with each 
other they broke loose like young steers/^ 

Doubtless the slaying of Sennacherib was followed also by a 
great many executions of loyal ofBcials and retainer 0 + We can 
Well imagine that the conditions of civil war reigning after the 
mnrder of Seimacherib were such that Esarhaddon cotild weU be 
impreased more by this circumstanee than by the death of his 
father. Certainly, if we possessed only this text, we should not 
be inclined to seek for any other place as scene of this crime than 
the capital Nineveh. Nor does the statement of the Babylonian 
chronicle suggest any different conclusion when it says, Cok III, 
34-35, ^ On the 20 Tebet bis son killed Sennacherib, king of 
® iwhellion " Indeed, it seems most attractive to con- 
ne^ this rebeUion " with the tnmult at Nineveh of which the 
prism of Esarhaddon speaks. Strong evidence wiU have to be 
adduced to prove the contrary. 

Before proceeding to consider the passage which is thought to 
prove that Sennacherib was dain at Babylon, it will be well to call 
to memory the generel dtuation as it conoemg that city. Babylon 


05^ 1, 40. OlioMemd^ SUfor^f itf Aatfria^ 

wjtliinit fTw, » qucat^a in*rfc. 
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and ita priesthood had lotig been a thorn in the fledi the 
Aasyrian kings. Though its political power bad been lost since 
the Casflite age, it possessed a claim to greatness that rested on its 
mighty past. Religions theory had made Marduk the supreme 
god, and required that a legitimate sovereign must be recognised 
hy him- This neoeasitatcd the oonfirmation of Assyrian kings by 
Mardnk, and thus led to the attempt of the hierarchy of Babylon 
to dominate. If the Assyrian king did not satisfy this group and 
its ciaimSj he faced constant trouble from that quarter, and since 
the Elamites were always willing to make common cause against 
Assyria, the mlera of that land were faced with a very disagreeable 
situation. At the time of Setmacherib Bshylon proved to he eape^ 
cially recalcitrant. There was great unrest in that quarter, and 
the priesthood of Esagila even went so far as to take some of 
Marduk^fi treasure to buy the help of Elam. After an initial 
reverse Sennacherib overcame his adveTsaries, and then in Kislev 
captured Babylon, Deciding to settle the matter for all time 
he destroyed the ancient city, slaughtered the inbahitanta, and 
deflected the coarse of the Arahtu canal so that it flowed over the 
city* Babylonia was anneied as a province.^* 

It must have been soon after that Sennacherib decided to have 
Eaarhaddon appointed as his successor. Unfortunately we have 
no clue as to the motives of this extremely hazardous act,^^ Bsar- 
haddon was not the oldest sons for m 694 we find a certam Ardi- 
KinlO designated as ftUtru msJu or crown prince* A solemn act of 
state was necesaary to bring about the change. First, as the priam 
relates, Shamash and Adad were asked in a family oonvocation to 
indicate their approval. When this was obtained^ a great national 
assembly waa summoned and the promise of loyalty to Esarhaddon 
exacted* Thereupon the new crown prince entered the bit ridnti 
or house of snccesion, i, e, the palace of the crown prince,^ 

The prism indicates that the intrigues of his brothers com¬ 
menced immediately after Esarhaddon^s appointment. It seems 

“ThE ■uppofiltion that Esarliad^cits wu goremor of BabylopU (Wlnckltr, 
Schmidtke, OtmBtei,4]i rests on aSmsy erid^ucs, Cf, I^anSjberger-Baueri 
ZA, ISSi; 

Aramaeaii mother of Eurhaddou^ shiqs to played 

an important rCle ia the matter, 'Cf. Sohmidtke, p, 1 24 f. Tbe whole 
eitnatlon reminds one of the story of 1 Einga t, 

“ Sdimidike, pp, 32 n,p D3 u, aM StndCi Attw^nipaif 5fl3 f, 
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difficolt, bowBTer, to bdiero that Sennacherib did not keep a firm 
grip on hia court and on hie people diuing hia liietime. Certain 
etatementa of the prists mnat therefore be nnderstood as reflecting 
the repoiie that reached Esarhaddon, who eeema to have dwelt at 
Zakkap,^* of the secret machinations that were set on foot in 
Nineveh during his absence. That the; caused him a lot of wony 
we mav well beHeve. But on the enriace calm must have pTovailed^ 
Sennacherib can hard!; bate thought that his diaeatialied sons 
would attempt to assasainate him, else he would have taken precau- 
tion against them. 

The intrigues of Esarhaddon's brothers were aided and abetted 
b; a faction of arm; offioers, for we are epcciflcally told in 3, Col. 
II, 14f.,” " (Those) soldiers, the criminde, who in order to erer- 
cise the sovereign^ of Assyria had incited mj brothers to evil, 
their assembly like one man I mustered, heavy penance I imposed 
on them, I destroyed their seed.'* It would he a mistake however 
to assume that this implied the didoyalty of the whole army. A 
large part of it was no doubt with Esarhaddon who was cstrrying 
out a campaign when the rebellion broke out, and we are told tiiat 
when Esarhaddon, catting short that expedition, marched on 
Nineveh and met the rebels in tattle in Haaigalbat, the greater 
part of the forces nuder the command of his brothers went over 
to his side. As^a submitted on the 3nd of Adar 691 after one 
and a hall months of uncertainty.^* 

It seenifi apparent once more that all the events center at Nineveh. 
But in order to satisfy the requirements of a passage in an inaorip- 
tion of Aahurbanipal which seems to imply that Sennacherib was 
rauTdered at Babylon, a peculiar hypothesis haa to be invented. 
Schmidtke, who has dealt most elaborately with this subject, 
that Esarhaddon when confronted with the danger of disloyalty in 
Assyria began to extend the Babylonians pronuees of rebuilding 
Babylon. He even goes so far as to suppose that Sennacherib 
changed his attitude and went to Babylon to win the Babylonians 
for his and Esarbaddoo’s caose.^* At this point the biblical text 


»SduDidtln». p. lOT, Utter of Belniedb |H«rpeT 1216). 

op. 


»A.l 7 l«nUB C&ronteU In, 36 f.: “Fiwa tl» eotli Tebet to the Snd 
4^ reWU.™ ^ A« 7 ri..*' On tbe «ard, to Niaeeeb ^ 

r (9<^^dtke. ^ 64). 
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of 2 KmgB 10 i 37 hflfl to eupplj the pmof, ioi^ Acceptiiig Wmdder'e 
theory that Nisrocb is Marduk^, he immediately assunieg with that 
whokr thftt this refers to Babylon and condudea that only an 
especial occasion of state can have led him thither, vije. the laying 
of the foundation stone of the temple of Mardnh^ which implies 
the permlEsioin to rebuild Babylon^ At this occasion, then, he was 
murdered. 

But there are grave points of weakness in this theoiyp Schmidtke 
himself admits that Esarhaddon cannot at first have been so very 
friendly to Babylonia, for in the inscriptiona from hia rU mrrHii 
(i*e. the months of his reign prior to the first New Year festival 
in 681) he condemns the policy of Babylon and declares the deetmc- 
tion of the ci^ to be a punishment of the gods because of the 
purchase of Elamite help with the aid of the treasure of the temple,*^ 
But that it wn$ suggested to Esarhaddon that he ahould rebuild 
Babylon seems dear from the statement in the letter of NergaluEerib 
and from the prediction which the latter daims to have made^ “he 
will build Babylon, complete Esagila/^ Furthermore, we are told 
that already during his r&S iarr^ii the oradea indicated the rebuild¬ 
ing of Babylon.*^ The actual rebuilding aeem^ to have begun in 
680, for according to the Black Stone inscription, col. II, 1^ L: “ 10 
years had he (Marduk) determined as the time of its disintegration. 
The mereiftil Marduk was calmed in his heart and that which is 
uppermost he turned underneath. In the Xlth year I commanded 
its rebuilding," Whether or not Esarhaddon sought the support 
of the priesthood of Babylon prior to his fatheria death is uncertain. 
It seems more logical to suppose that he extended a promise to the 
Babylonians aa the price of neutrality when he marched against 
his brothers. That he subsequently found the enthusiastic support 
of the Babyloniana is evident from the letter of tlbiru.^ But 
what seems utterly impossible is that Senmeherib should have 
reversed himself and gone to Babylon to lay the foundation atone 
of the temple. In the first place it is not in the nature of each 
men as he to back down, and in the second place the restoration 
could not possibly have progreesed far enon|^ at the time of bis 

Blftek Stene Inscription, coX I, and Host, BauiJi- 

sclirlftEn AsarhoddotiV,” BeHrA^ cur AMsrMeffv III j cp. p, 81 . 

" Harper ao, 1216^ qhv. 15, cp. Sclunidtkei 106. 

“Schmidtke, p, 113f. 

"Harpef, 418; cp. Schmldtke, p. 114. 
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deftth to permit tbo oSering up of royal aaoridces at Eaagila. Wot 
is there any need for tiying' to didoover an an t i-RHhyl nn i an motiTie 
oa the part of the king^s murderera aiid their military associatea 
at Nineveh.** The injustice done the legitimate crown-prince by 
the prefeiment of Esarhaddon ig entirely sufficient to explain vrbat 
occurred. 


We must now turn and examine the Ashurlianipal passage that 
has been referred to above. It is found in the Rasaam Cylinder 
col. IV TO f., where the king after speaking of the capture of 
Babylon says:" si-it-ti niSe bal-tu-sun in a "^icdi ^lamasai sa “‘“’Sin- 
ahe-erlba ab abi bani-ia ina lib-bl is-pu-nu e-nin-na a-na-ku ina 
ki-is-pi-§ii nilo Sa-a-tu-nu in a Lib-bi as-pu-mL” This is commonly 
rendered: “The rest of the people, aUve, by the Sidv and femassu 
where they bad slain my grandfather Sennacherib,—at that time 
unto his sacrifice I slew those people there.’* ** This statement 
seemed so dear that Winckler and Schmidtke thought it definitelv 
proved that Sennacherib died at Babylon. 

The customary trandatiou of this psssage baa recently, however, 
been attacked by Landrfwrger-Bauer.” According to them t«a in 
the words “ ina «5edi “lamassi ” must be rendered instrumentally: 
“ Den Best der Leute liess ieh mit Hilfe der Steinliguren dur^ 
die sie meinen leibHchen Gresavater vemiebtet batten, jetxt bei 
lebendigem Leibe die gleiche Bchandlung 2u Teil werden ala 
Totenopfer fur jenen.” The thought that the colossi were tipped 
over upon the person of Sennacherib, and that Ashorbanipal 
should have done the same thing to the courtiers of Shamash-shum- 
ukin of Babylon sounds most unlikely. Wor is it possible to dis¬ 
miss so ligbUy the statement of Wabouidus that Sennacherib’s owo 
son “killed him with a weapon”." These same authors subse¬ 
quently suggested another translation which appears a little more 
reaa^able:** “ Geleitet von den gleichea SchutEgottheiton die den 
Sanhenb bei seiner Verheerung (Babylon's) geleifet batten, richtete 
jetxt an den ubnggebliebenen Leuten bei lebendigem Ldbe eine 
Verheerung an, dadur^ jenem eine Totenfeier bereitend.” But 
this trandatioD, implying that Ashurbanipel in killing the Baby- 
lonians, was guided by the same protecting spirits (i. e. the wdw 


Cf. Streck, jlsetirboni^t il. 3l». 


«Cf. Schmiatkf. 

**ZA. 1027, 07. 

■*La&gdon, .’'wteSyloniicSe 272. eol 1 so 
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and lamaesu) as SaonacheTib had been whtn. he destroyed the dtj^ 
geoms forced and artificial. Anyone reading this text for the first 
time end without troubling hilttsdl about the hietorical problems La- 
Tolred ID the sitaatioiL would render the text m we hare done abore. 
There ie no reason why bal-iu-mti should not refer to the captive 
condition m bo often, e.g* baltusan ikiudulu, "they seized him 
alive It seems very harsh^ indeed^ to eonnect it with the verb spn 
“ overw'helm alive And a$ for in^ ita most common nee is the 
designation of the place where something occurred. Hence it is 
apparent that Landsberger-Bauer are not pniDarily guided by 
philological reasons in dismissing the older translation of this pas¬ 
sage. The real reason for their objection is the supposed historical 
difficulty of imagining that Aehnrbanipal (by performing the 
aacrifiiOe at the wry place where Sennacherib had been slain) was 
aTcnging the murder of his grandfather on the Babylonians^ 
whereas that murder was actually instigated by an anti-Babylonian^ 
Assyrian military party, which resented a supposed change in 
Scnaacherih*fi policy toward Babylonia, But tiie change of policy 
on the part of Sennacherib and the anti-Babylonian view-point of 
the military party are pure theory^ without any evidence. And 
why asfuiue that thie act on the part of Aahurbanipal was an act 
of vengeance ? Is not the saerifloe of men of Babel before the very 
sidit and tamasm before which Sennacherib had been slain readily 
comprehensible withont any other considerations? 

A really important esegetical queftion, however, is whether the 
text implies that the slaying of the men of Babe! took place at that 
city, or at Nineveh. If it took place in Babel this would by no 
means necessitate the inference of Winckler and Schmidtkc that 
Seuuacherih had also been slain there, for when that king de¬ 
stroyed the city he naturally must have taken the iidu and hmmm 
of the Marduk temple to Nineveh and set them up in the temple of 
Nabu along with Marduk^® own idoL One might as^me, then, 
that it wag while worshipping before these imported Baby Ionian 
sidu and larrumu that the king was murdered. When Esarhaddon 
re^fto^ed Babylon be must have brought these objects hack agfdn to 
Babylon just as Nebuchadrezzar brought back the and hundsgn 
to Erech.* ABhnrbanipal, entering Babylon could weU recall the 
fact that it was before theee sMu and lamasm that his grandfather 

HCp. IiUEgdon. p. B3. Uuguad, mrgulnifr in OLZ, ISlTt 358, that ft&dq: 
lauijywi] were tmlftnwii in Bahyloiaia^ erideotly forgirt at»itt tbii piafiagc. 
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Sennacherib had been alain during the period of their sojourn at 
Kine^eh. But the Aaburbampal paa&aga cotild also Bimplj mean 
that the king carried oH the Babjdoman eiipti?e8 and slaughtered 
tbeui at Kioeveh before the sidu and lamassu of the temple of 
Nabu. How in C T XXXV 13 L a god addresses Ashnrbanipal and 
pointa out how he helped him in his struggle againet "Shamas- 
sbum-ukin of Babylon. Following Ungnad*® we louder 
ins tukui-ti-ja mbi-ti £a mu-dah-^-e-^u tapda-Su-nn ta^kun 
[aijdt-tu-ti bal-tu-au-un ina kata-ja [ta-ap-kid qirib 

Xinua*=^ al beln-ti-ka ina *[*kak]k^*^ la-nir-^n-nu-ti,** ^^With 
my great help thou didst prostrate his warriors. The rest of them 
alive (thou didst giTe?) into my handa.^ In thy royal city 
NinsTeh thou didst slay them with weapons.*^ The conclusion 
indeed seems almost inescapable that the kispu^^ referred to in the 
other text took place at Nineveh and that the sidu and hmiuim 
referred to there were in situ at that dty. And Ungnad is right 
in assertiDg that thig text definitely proves Biat Sennacherib died 
at Nineveh* The uncertaiiity about the matter was entirely due 
to the fact that Aahurbaiiipii] did not find it neceseary in the Has- 
Eam f!yliiider to allude particularly to the carrying off of the cap¬ 
tives whom he slaughtered in memory of hie grandfather#"^ 

Addendum 

The text of the prism of Esarhaddon has now been published by 
Eh C. Thompsout The Prisms of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal^ 
London^ British Museum, 1&3L Cf. also B. Meisaner^ ^Ncne 
Nachrichten fiber die Ennordung Sancheribs nnd die Nachfolge 
Asarhaddons,'^ Sitih^r^ d. Ft, Ak. d. Wis,, 250 flf. 

"Unguid. ZA, m4. 50 f. 

kUpu la evldfintij more than a mortuary Bfteri6e«. Siura 
Sauimberit^ was eatombEd En the rity of Asbur whEsre his mauAoleuRi (ritisU 
iapiuili, Mtwrvehmidt, JTetriiwArvfrnf aiu A#wr hiift&ritehtrTk InhalU Ip 
DO. 40 f4 itDfd^ a f^al martnaiy offering ahuuJd have brought &t that 
plioe. This a^etisg bowerer la brought at tb« place where the blood walh 
spilled. 

•* As to the alaym^ of SeriDaeheribp 1 can add nothing to the exiffting 
coajeetures cited hj Scbmlflae. p. 111. Adrammelceb » beet identified with 
Ardi-NinlJ] mdry ro&fl, crgwn prince ia 0^4, and ^areier with Nahu- 
ihar-ii^ur. Tha thcaii of likndiberigar-Baticr ^Ap 1027, 0», that Esarhaddon 
hiiBJelf was the ilayer of Semueberib and that the blbllcai Teraloa of the 
Damca of the murderers goes bade to a Babyloaian Teriloa which white¬ 
washed the maa who rebuilt Babylon, is without mifflcleat foundation. 



A PEHPLEXING PASSAGE IN THE CONFHCIAK 
ANALECTS 

Derk Bodde 

MjiStVAm YKfcin^c Ihstitiite 

One of the most taffliag pae&ages io. the Ccasfadaa is 

IX, 1, which Legge trAnaktess “The stibjects of whkh 
the Master seldom spoke were—profitableness, and also the appoint¬ 
ment (of Heaven), and perfect virtue ” (Tzu ftoiir yen, Uj yu tniny, 
yii j^n)^ The difficulty here is not primarily a grammatical one, 
for such a translatioii may be read from the test withotit trouble 
bat rather lies in the fact that the statemeRt made runa eounter 
to everything that the rest of the Analects tells ns coacorning 
Confucius. It may be granted, to be eure, that K* (Lcgge'a 
“ profitableness ”> is not a subject that appears very frequently in 
the Analects. It is almost always diaparaged, or attacked outright 
in the places where it does occur,* and in the one instance in which 
it is really regarded favorably, it assumes a special meaning having 
reference to public welfare.* 

The same thing, however, can hardly be add about ming^ 
(Iiegge's “appointments (of Heaven)^^), which appears frequently 
in the Andeck bearing the same metaphysical connotation that it 
po^es&es in this passage (aa diatinct from its other me a ni ng s, eneh 
m “eommaud/^ “commission,** “life/* etc-)-*^ But it is with the 
word (Legge*s “perfect virtue**), which forms the keystone 
of Confucian ethics, that the greatest obatade to our understanding 
arises an obstacle so great as to force Legge to admits “ With his 
not speaking of jeti there is a difficulty which I know not how to 
solve. The fourth Book is nearly all occupied with it and no doubt 
it was a prominent topic in ConfuciiiB*a teachings." 

Despite such a manifest contradictiQii between this single passage 
end the entire remainder of the Afwkcte, western sinologists, such 


^ ^ ^ I, 5R). H H t. 

” .tn^. IVp 12^ 10; XIII, IT, eta 
* Ihid., XX, 2. 

■ n, 4; VI, 8; XI, 18; XU, XVI, S; XX, 3, 
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ae Zottolij Coqvreur, Chayaimes^ Soothill and Willielnij all trans¬ 
late in exactly tbe ^me manner a^ does Legge, So, for that matter^ 
does the Chinese traiLglator, Ku Himg-iiiing+* In tluB they are but 
following what the majority of Chinese scholam have long accepted 
as the orthodox interpretation. 

Attempts^ of course^ have not been wanting to find a rational 
explanation for this puzzling passage. ThtiSj conceniiiag the strange 
inclusion of the word /en perfect virtue Ho Yen of the Wei 
Dynasty (820*285 a. d.) says: “ Few are able to attain to it [jen]. 
Therefore [ConfucinB] rarely spoke of it.*^ ■ And Chu Hsi (1130* 
1200) writes in aimilaj strain * “ Cb^eng Tzu say^ * Plauuiog for 
profit IS injnrioiiB to ngfateoneness; the workings of heaTcnlj 
decree are abstruse; the way of jen is vast. On aU these the Master 
rarely spoke.” 

Bat all this is merely explaining the language away. It is 
absurd to suppose that Confucius hesitalcd to imp^ eveii his most 
abstruse ideas to such a man as his beloved disciple Ten Hui^ at 
whose death Confucius exclaimed^ "Alas! Heaven is destroying 
me I Heaven is destroying me! ” And the essential difficulty 
peraista that jefij when all is said and done^ remnins one of the 
commonest topics to he found in the Analeds. 

The passage has been generally accepted by Chinese scholars as 
being free from textual corruption, and in Ssu-ma Ch'ien^s Shih chi 
it appears word for word the same as in the The 

problem lies, then, in finding a reading for the nhapter which, 
without disturbing the existing text, will harmonize itself with 
what the remainder of the AnoJaefs tcUs m 

In the chai chan pi, a book of the Sung Dynasty, them 

seems to lie an answer to the problem, despite Wylie*s condemoa- 
tion of it as " only ... a work of second rate slanding."^ This 

•lofl, tfif,, CcraTTtur^ Qwn^rtM Lifertt; Ku £lMCDurv« and 

cf Cimfuci%§; BoothiU, An^lwtt of CfmNciut; WlUwlm^ 

Alu ZottflU^ Curtut Liitommfno Smoo€, VoL H, £70^ iim! duvoniifed; 

VoL V, p, 405* 

' S a St PT 4 
^ ^ ? 14 . 

» A na, XI. S, 

“ CL ClwvKanet, op^ n't., La aatt S above. 

^ Wjlie, .VofM o» Ckmtte Liiemturtf p. ISI (190^ cAitioii). 





Passage in tk^ Confucian Anakcis M9 

WfOrkj which appeared about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
was written bj Shih Sheng-tm,^* a follower of Wei Liao-wcng 
who is noted as beuig the founder of a school of 
classical criticism contiiiuiiig the CopfucEan teachings of Chu Hsi. 
Though it deals for the most part with doubtful questions con¬ 
cerning the 1 ching, there ie one eectiou that apecifieally discuasea 
the problem involved in Analects IX, 1/® 

Concerning this pflasage^ Sbih Sheng-tsu points out the impo$- 
sibilitj of the orthodox interpretation, following much the same 
reasoning a^ that given above^ and then continiies: In short, 
what the Master rarely spoke on is profit and nothing more. From 
this clan^ [i* e*, which begins with the beginning of the passage 
as a whole, and ends with the word (profit)] must be made a 
single [separate] meaning. As regards ming [heavenly decree] 
and /pn, these are both what he [Confucius] constantly held forth 
upon. And this danse [i. e., which follows the word embraces 
these two temia, and jm, and extends to the end of the pas¬ 
sage as a whole] forms a separate single meaning.^ Shih Sheng* 
tsq then adds an important grammatical note: The [two] char¬ 
acters yii [are to be taken in the sense of] hm [a word which may 
be translated as ^ to allow" ^grant," ^ give up to" etcK]/* “ 

Thus wbat, according to the orthodox interpretation, is a ainglc 
sentence, now becomes cut up into two entirely separated sentences 
through the mere insertion of a period instead of a comma after 
the character Jt; while the two yii characters, which served as con- 
uectives (Legge^s “ m also . . . and . - - ) become verbs mean¬ 
ing ** to give forth " or “ share.” Thus the passage, newly trans¬ 
lated, becomes; "The Master rarely spoke of profit. (But) he 
gave forth (his ideas concerning) the appointments (of Heaven), 
(and also) gave forth (his ideas concerning) perfect virtue," This 
is not only grammatically correct, but gives a translation thor¬ 
oughly in accordance with the spirit of the Analeds as a whole, 

^ ^ ft IS appwa in the ma of tfaie ^ 

^ (edited ^ ^ wkieh I have ooiuulted th^. ^ 

^ ^ edition, pitbliBlb^ ia 1^. 

“ft ^ s. 

B€Ctloa ^ g iJi ebUaii h pp- ISh-jDb, 

^ ^ t «,« iB e-1 JEi jJt^ -«■ H fi'. 
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Td explain how the character yii may thus be motamorphosed 
from a cOO^uoctioD into a verb^ in what may aeem to eome a rather 
eurpricing faahion^ Shih Sheng-taa quotes analogonB examplea from 
the Analects, which translated by Legge arc; “Thete is nothing 
which I do that is not shownr to The Maater said^' 1 admit 

pcople^fi approach to me. . - - If a man purify himaelf ^ - I 

receive him bo purified/'’ "The Master , , * said, §ive my 
appreml to Tieo/^* “If I associaie not with these people . ^ . 
with whom fiball I assof^ie ? In these example^^ the character 
pii conveys the idea;^ not easily translated into e^et w^ords^ but 
readily grasped in the original^ of sharing, or associatings oneBelf 
and one’s ideas with others* or perhaps of holding forth on (in the 
^nse that an orator holds forth), which last mesjiing fits well into 
Shih Sheng-tsu’e interpretation of ^noilsc^s IX^ and which I 
have Tentnred above to use in translating the character yu where 
it appears in Shih'^e own eiplanation. 

To this DxpoaLtion of Shih’s views* let ns add a final proof of 
onr owTi. The u$e of the conjunction “ and is in general avoided 
in Chinese, both in the written and spoken languages. Yet if we 
accept the traditional interpretation for dmiisets IX* we find 
that the character yu <^curs twice in this short sentence with this 
meaning—something most unnsnal^ hiegge senses this peculiaritj 
when he translates: " The aubjects . . , were—profitableness, and 
also the appointmeDts (of Heaven), and perfect virtue/^ The 
Second " and is passable* but the “ and also is certainly most 
dnznsy and unnecessary^ 

If we look through the Analects, we find a number of sentences 
of a type very similar in structure to the one under discuBsion* in 
which things and ideas are grouped in the same way into categories* 
Thus we have: “ The Master's frequent themes of discourBC were— 
the Odes, the History, and the maintenance of the Rules of Pro¬ 
priety/’ “ The subjects on which the Master did not talk, were— 
evtraordinarj beings* feats of strength* disorder* and spiritnal 
beings.’" “There were four tMnga which the Master taught — 
letters, ethics, devotion of soul* and truthfulness," “ There were 
four things from which the Master was entirely free. He had no 
foregone conclusions, no arbitraty predeterminatiens* no obstinacy, 
and no egoism." ** 

TII^ 23; SSj XT, 25j XVIII, 1, The ctku'picter OU ot^ura twice 
in tbe ftec<rti5 and lourtli «usipln^ * 

" Fhid^ Vn. iTj 20t 24; IX, 4. 
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Comparing these four sentences^ we make a uiost interesting 
discovery. In not one of them does the character yil occur^ either 
in the meaning of and/^ or with any other meaning whatsoever! 
The “ and^e that occur in the translatioiis have been added by 
Legge eoleij in order to conform to the demands of English idiom. 
It seems hardly possible^ thcn^ that in iinoleois IX, 1, which coin¬ 
cides almost eiaotly with these eiamplea in sentence etnictiire, two 
yii characters would appear gratuitously, unless they were intended 
to play a dednite part in detertnining the meaning of the senteueej 
a part far more important than a tiijere superfluoas conjunction 
such as ** and," or and also/* Translation of the character 
according to the formula laid down by Shih Sbeng-tau would seem, 
then, to be the only possible altematire to Idling into a glaring 
inconsJatenej. 

It is difficult to account for the fact that Chineae scholarahip 
should for the main have disregarded an explanatioa of a puzzling 
passage which, when once underatoed, appears quite logical and 
natural. Shih Sheng-tsu lived a little too late to have his reBcarchea 
adopted by Chu Hsi and so receive the stamp of orthodox approvals 
NovertheleES, an extract from his explanation of this passage 
appears in the Huang ch^ing ching chieh, published by Yuan Yuan 
ID 1839, which Legge praiaes bo highly, but which the eminent 
translator of the Chineae dassits evidently mujt have overlooked 
when he studied the passage under consideratiom’^ 

In any case, Analects IX, 1, affords an interesting example of 
some of the difficulties besetting the student of Chinese, while Shih 
Shcng-tau,*& explanation exemplifies the use in China of a true 
scientific method, as applied to textual criticism, at a time w^hen 
Europe had not yet emerged from the Middle Ages. 


” fit S IS puhliahed bj ^ %. CL the «etioa ffl # # S 
beainniDg of ebUta 4G9. 





THE SO-CALLED SEUA MEDirM IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE CHRISTIAN P^VLESTINIAK IDIOM 

H. Louis Ginsbzbo 

■TrarTH AT.^tf 

Fos oc® parpoM it is b«flt to atato the problem as IbUows; The 
first sjllable of the word npipa Jn, 5:11 must have been a closed 
sjllsblet else ita original vowel a (grouDdform: toneleaa sadakat) 
cotdd not have become attenuated to i.‘ If auch was the case here^ 
it could not have been otherwise in riDnS! Gen. 49 :26-6 (ground- 

form: toneless barakat). If, however, the 2 is not preceded by 
auy,roweI or vocal marmur, why is it pronounced as a spirant and 
not aa an oedoaive? Similar attenuation is present, and a oon- 
aonantal close presupposed, in the first pliable of 

than in that of A then, is the 3 pronoimced with 

ripff 

G. BcrgstraasePs explanation ia that the apirantieation in such 
took place before the preceding syllable became closed.* He 
dilfers from E. Sievers only in the effective cause of the 

spirantkation to have been a vocal murmur, while Sievera ibinlfn 
it was introduced at a time when the original full vowel was still 
unreduced.* With this Bergstrnsser ia unable to agree * because 
he holds that reduction took place between 1300 and 8 SO,* whilst 
the rapf pronunciation was introduced in the 4th century a, c, at 
the earliest.' For the latter statement ho gives a good reason,* for 
the former only very inadequate ones.* 

I know no sufficient grounda for placing so early the date of 
all cases of the reduction, in certain positions with relation to the 


* 0. BerfstrfiMr, irebtoiscke Orommottt: I, p, g] I. 

■ThBt the primitive foruu of the prepositiO'Da 3 a b -wefe eevpeetivelj 
ho, fta, fa II not only dedbrible by eompnrmtire philology I Syriac, Etfaiopic, 
Bcbrew 53^ 11^ ot«.j, bat also directly attested to by Jemne; a«e 

ei^plee, C. Siegfried. *• I>. Ansapr. dee Hehr. bei Eieronyntiie,” ZAW 4.3# f, 

p. fij »jwa., s.aOk. 

E. Srevers, JSisdiert. p. 23. •liid 9 . S a 

*0. Bergetrimcr. op. oif,. p. «i ' J,®"* 

•/Hd., p. 30f. 
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accent^ of short vowels in open eyllahles.^* Oa the other bandj 
there !6 indirect evidence that it may have taken place a fall 
milleiuiinia later. In Christian Palestinian Beiji-rieduction is oom- 


parativaly rare. Compare 

; 


OP*^ 

with 

J^un^h Ed^$$an 




K'lQllEf 

(Sam. 

K’Otf 




fJ'W 

(yeara) 




rra 



Edessaji, mih still 


Jevfi&h 

further reducHorv 

p’P' 

"j 

iJi 



- 

? T 

p'Dp 


in?? 


Most prebahly, not only te and w’e were retained by C P, bnt 
many an nnredneed a remained 'imexpresaed in writing in accord- 


” Ber^trlasfrr himAelf c^niidui? EbelLn^s evidence far Ita pretence iit 
the CunoamritA langUAga of tt? Tell'fll-*Amftriia period imufflcitut. Eren 
if it w^r? otherwiK, reduirtioii could not be prcittimed lor the Ife^r™ of 
Uue same period^ becAttAQj mi BergitraBser bimHlf state?^ the twa ere not 
ideMicoI lop, cit.p 0 , ah). In posalog 1 would mereJj point to one of the 
most fitrikLdg differences between the two: vit, the uftc of f 10 weU jw tl 
KS m preformative of ihe 3d peraotL miusiFZino in the Imperfect (F. DhoTme^ 
La fh Canaan^ p. il; F+ Boehlp Die Sjfrackv d ^irndmoiriB/ff ^ 

SSl-m). LeandcTp “ Einige heUr. Lnutgesetie duronologlBch geordnetr*’ 
ZBMG li, pp. 61-73, believen tbit thoae divcrgencoi betweeu the two 
langongefl which cannot be s^couxited lor dirert descent are due to the 
feot thst Hebrew proper cume into eslatenc^ through the crossing of ^Am&r- 
na-CinajiDAtJBh with the spee^ oI the gahiru, A further ahjeetlon to 
tiking the TelL-eL-^AjmJlTUfL corrcspondeiice into account for oor subject li 
that the uon-eiqtrtssion of Fowels in these tobkta may be due to the fact 
tbui the Actlhea map have been acenfitomed to a purely coiuoniintol alphabet ; 
at nnj rotej thii poaglbality was auggested to Boehl by an entirely different 
phenomenon (/>w Spn d. 'AmdmobHe/Op 0 . 

the relevBTit articles in F. SchuitbesaV Le^tkim Ssfropala^timieum, 
and e. 14 L 3 of hla Qrammaitk des €hritHii:h^PaLH^iinisehm Aramdveh. 
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ftncfl with the general rule of Amiuaic orthography (outside of 
Mandaean and Gaonic Aramaean), 

That the T of Da^ 3: IS6 ig to be apirated,, wae not merely 

theoretically deduced hy the Tiberian Moaoretes. That apiration 
set in at some point of time when the Weat Aramaeans were still 
Mying flomething very similar to the C P pT!ij» eerrantfi) 

ins^ad of dropping the second Towei {% for former a) completely^ 
aa in the later Jewish or in the more coneiatent Edeasan 

1 therefore, SieTerB^s hypothesis explains so well the 5 in 

i^rlrons the date of the reduction of the second vowel in that 

word wiU not have been very long before the date when a Christian 
Palestinian could still write |nty'’E3r* (“our soda")* 

The same and bear out the plain evidence of such 

standing Aramaic orthographie^nndoubtedly phonetic outside the 
SjriaCj and originally so even there—as Eg-Aram 

BA Targ. Syr. etc., as weU as such 

unmistakable Mandaean plurals as 

etc,, and such common Hebrew forms as Ct. 2:17; 

Jer. 6:4; MiSDa 1:8; Pa, 36 : etc.; pTlS, 
frequent in KH;c™ Ps. 10: 7, 29:13, 55:12, 7ft: 14 taing. 
in 1 a, 13.4); D’^Sb b. Heg, 13b;—namely, that an " Luterstitial ” 
vowel ill the plural of Segolstes was originally common to Aramaie 
and llebrew*^^ Even S3'risc retaLua a trace of this vowel not only 
m the spellii^ above mentionedj but also in the pronunciation of a 
few plurals like *e6^^ and benke (plur. of hekka)/* whilst the bard 
of maike is on a par with the hard B of kitbin and the hard D of 
n-^ldon;*" 

InoidentAlly, the interatitial vowel is as also inserted before the 
unusual pluml ending -an; for the Aramaic and NH plural of CD 


“ SehulUi^ Oron. SEa. 

la SjT. H-Ef ^ ^ syucope tcKst place before the f(^p» 

tiv ortho^a^iB beaffie fixed. Tie fact that it is a rtep «md n a Kini- 
mwti* probably had Munethlug to do with iu 

OnimitMifU;, ,, 123, It Iws long been 
ft .1 latersMtwl vowel eriginat«4 In ■ brolten plnnU wrf 

Brockelmmnn, aundritt, I «. 2S9 A, B, 

rn. NBldcke^ 8yr, Grainm.^ a £3I>- 
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ifl rJOQG (m which the is seoondiry). The idtntieal tmt- 
metit of this word in Jewish and Christian teits shows that it is 
not merely a case of grapkkul analogy (against Brockelmaiiii, ffyr. 
Gram. e. 123 Anna* 2)^ and the same will therefore apply to Syr. 

In the case of C P* however^ the forms and ]nttr'E3 show 

that the interstitial Towel of the plural was actually pmn&unced 
(as in down to B^zaniine times and^ as might have been 

expected, was so present to the linguistic conaeionaness that the 
word pm, notwithstanding that it was originally biliteral and only 
secondarily drawn into this claas in West Aramaic—ef, Dan. 7 : 5— 
yielded the form (the aingnlar of which is Palestinian 

I 

CC (pem) and Tiberian in the Targnm Temsbalmi fragments 
published by P. Kahls in Masoreten dis Wssisnj II), 

E. A Speiaer has therefore, in my opinion, borrowed trouble in 
seeking to explain the interstitial Towel of phonetiealiy 

(instead of morphologically) and the in otherwise than 

phoneticallyJ' The a that follows the I of mdahim can hardly 
be of any different nature from the i after the b in 'abidinp or after 
the p in nspisatan, or from the vowel that mnsl; haTC been sonnded 
in the oorreapondi ng position In the ottier Aramaic words of the 
preceding paragraphs \ also, prior to the reduction prerioufily men¬ 
tioned there was neither less nor more rea^n for its presence in 
the constmet state than in the absoiuteJ^ Even if it should be 
proved that pre-Exilic Hebrew did not possess the intemtitinl vowel 
even in feminine nouns/® we shall have to suppose that it was 
subsequently introduced, or reintroduced, from West Aramaic. 

Christian Palesdniaii therefore canSrms the hypotheab which is 
dictated by previously known facts, namely, that in the va^ 
majority of instancea the so-cidled medium is deaeeuded from 
a full vowel, hut that the said vowel bad in most cases quiesced 
completely before the iutrodnetion of methegg. and ** orthoepie " “ 
h&tepbs; i. e,, at any rate before the introduction of the Tiberian 

^• JQR Ifl, 3r^ 70. 

V*. p. 

whicb It wiH at first eon^rwil in any at«—Brodcelmaiiii^ 

ibid. 

*“ bergstrasser^ I h- 21 w-aa. 
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syatem of Tocalifiation. Spirantmtioa, we have seen, was intro- 
dnced into the language, according to Eergatrasser, in the 4th cen- 
tuij. That was early enough for the mediutfi to have been 
still a vowel and to have caused following bgdkpttobe 
apiranti^ed. Speiaer’s denial that there is any connection between 
s€^ medium and apirantuation ia based on an arbitrary reduc- 
tioHj, relatively small at that, of the nninber of cases where the 
fonner was anciently represented by a Ml vowel. 

If the above is substantially justified, then it becomes neccBaary 
to explain why spiration is not present in individnel words like 
ri^n+ DJT0p5 etc*, and in the Infinitive Constmet of the Qal 

cum That I have attempted to do elsewhere.®* Conversely, 
there are^ of conrse^ oaaea where originally closed syllahlee have 
been opened,** and to the phonetic elucidation of these Speiser has 
rendered a valuable contribution.^* 

Addendum 

For the fact that in the plurals of q. fl-formations the plural 
ending was added to a theme^ we now have the direct 

testimony of the Ras Shamra texts; in which the Common Semitic 
word for head h written but plur. See my article 

Nosapot hi-'oWoi \mgu m. Section I, iv, in TARBTZ (published 
by the Hebrew University of Jeroaalem) IV:4. 


p, 377* 

“ Cf. GB r Si t 

laSBp p. 127 ff. 

"Cf. Bergrtjrawer, *p. cil,, 1, a, 23 t 

™ ” t» •«11 liMt I c«iiD 0 t Mgttt eqtirri, »iUi til* footnote on 
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Episode in tk& Trane/ ^im 

Two rosaritfl worn bj Yogia and other aecetica are eommordy 
apoken of as made up of atone bcad^i In fact they are composed 
of nnnnmilitea which are of the size and shape of grains of rice or 
of puffed rice* * Both rosaries are obtained on the difSeult pil¬ 
grimage to the pdm4cdri temple of Hihg Laj Devi in southern 
Ealucbiston, That made of the smaller beads ia called Laj ka 
Thumrii; the other S^pfirf, The former is said to consiat of pet¬ 
rified grains of millet^ or jaurdr (sorghiLiD)^ the other of petrified 
grains ^ of rice or Mjra (buUniBh millet). The former is the one 
more commonly worn, and ia eridently the more prized. It cop- 
aistfi of five hundred or a thousand beads. Both sizeB of beads are 
obtained at Nagar Thatha^ about seventy miles north of Karachi^ 
on the plateau in the Makli Hills, o%^erlookmg the Indus. The 
table land * in this neighborhood is strewn thick with pebbles and 
nodular lumpe of hard, yellow limestone, which is sometimes quite 
speckled with little nmnmnlites. These become detached and lie on 
the groimd in such qnantitiea that it has become a trade to collect 
and string them for ascetics travelling to Hing Laj. The pilgrims 
purchase the rosaries at Nagar Th^tha, and, upon reaching Hing 
Laj, offer them to the Goddess Naim* The Thurara is then put on. 
When the ascetics reach SsapOri DerFa ahrine at Nagar Thatha, 
on the return journey, they offer the other rosary to her and then 
put it on. 

The Yogis explain the origin of the marine shells, the ** stone ” 
beads by the following legend. Siva and Parvati, on their way to 
Hing Laj, on pUgrimage, stopped in the jungles of A&pnri. There 
Siva asked his consort to prepare him a dish of cooked 

millet and rice, while he went away into the jungle. He then drew 
aronnd her and her Moking-place a magic circle of asbea, cipMn- 

^ Sir Alexander Biimra, |ii tla ffi#o Bel-Ainti ( f ^ vdI, p, 

fliy* df thew besdi^ “ Hiej' resetuhift the graiiu of pql^e or jqwares; and 
the piljiiTini hia thu latiefact ion of beHaving that they art the petrified 
frraiq of the Creator, l^ft ou eartli to remind him of hia ereation. Thfiy 
BCw form a motiopoty and source for profit to the priesti of Tstta." 

*Sm of Sind, Ktmthi; B VoJp 1, p. 113. 
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ing to her that a giant Tould, in his absence, come to 

molest her ; but that she would be perfectly safe so long as ^e 
Temsined within the cirdCj since he would be burned to aeh.ee 
abould he rentnre to cross the magic line. then left with her 

hia trident and went away into the jungle. While he was gone, the 
amra came^ as Siira had predicted, and Pirvati slew him with the 
trident. The demon's blood ran all about the placa defiling eveiy- 
thiog;, including the fire-place and the food which ahe was pre¬ 
paring. Soon altorwards Siva returned. The giant immediately 
appealed to the God for release {mukti) and Siva granted his 
request The flitiftf*! spirit ascended to Kiililsa^ Siva'a HeaTcn* 
Hia body, howeverj turned to dust, and this is atill used as incense 
powder. Seeing how ererything had been defiled bj the giant^a 
bloodj Siva ordered Parvatt to throw the food away. The grains of 
the irAicAri tamed into the stones ^ out of which the beads for the 
famous rcaaricB arc made. 


Drew UaheTHity* 


G. W. Baiaos, 


An Obscure Passage in the HUiite Laws 

In KBa VI., obr, I, a law begins at line 11, the second and third 
words of which hnye ne^er been understood. The whole section 
t nmsliterated would be aa foUowa: [ ta] h- [A] u 

an-da- 

M-ya Or^bir^-ni^-hi-fcOHin The words 

and bu-u-ta^ have up to the present time defied the powers of 
interpreters. The first of these words is an ablative and the second 
is apparently an accusatitc- The writer would suggest that the 
first of these words is akin to the Greek xyrAdi^ ^ meaning something 
that can be poured^ a liquid^ and that the second of them ia the 
Hittite equivalent of the Teutonic root butte which appears in our 
English word " butt" meaning a keg or cask or jar,^ and that tbe 
whole law should read: If anyone steals from a liquid a cask, in 

diange from * to r li cdinparmble to Uial. in (Ireek itself, whire 
' fouT ^ ntey be or 

^ Tbe preHru» im Hittite o( a number of wor^ Like Iwrrw^fl, s larg-e build¬ 
ing, cquiraleDt to Kngllsb b&rq- mfor, eqoiralent to Enj^lisb water soU 
German waiser makei tbia su^eation probable. Eroznya su^i^tion that 
nU-lUJ-TAK \a Akkadiau affords m pwlble traufllatloa for tb* law. 
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propoitioD to th&t which he h^ atoleti ia that propoiiioii he ahall 
pay/^ The preceding BectioiLB of the code haTe to do with the theft 
of fruit treeSj Tines and fruit. If, as we suppose^ this law refers to 
the theft of liquids or of a liquid^ the liquid might be oliTe oil, 
wine, or cider. 

Geobob a. Bamon. 

Unirersity of PcnnajhTtoiJi. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Archido^if and (he Sum&rian Prahlem. By Henei Feankfobt- 
Chicago* The Oriental Jnetiiute of the Univernttf 0 / Chkaga^ 
Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilitaiianf No. 4, 1932. Pp. 
xi -|- 72j with 4 plates and 9 illustrationa in teit. 

We have learned to expect of Dr. Frankfort work of xery high 
calibre. This little book is no exception. The three prehistoric 
periods in Mesopotamia, which recent archaeological research has 
shown to have preceded the Early Dynastic Age, are discussed with 
the authoria castomary lucidity of style and presentation. The 
comparative archaeological method is here exhibited at its best. 
Material remains from various Mesopotamian sites assume in this 
book added importance when viewed^ with admirable judgment, as 
criteria of cultural interrelationships. Especially valuable light is 
thrown ou the intermediate prehistoric stage, the so-called Uruk 
period, which is shown to derive largely from Anatolian Bourcea. 
Several comparative tables give convinoing support to the authoris 
conclusions and provide excellent graphic illnstretions for the 
reader. 

His sonrees having been thus evaluated, Frankfort concludes his 
study with an inquiry m to the antiquity of the Sumerians. No 
problem in Mesopotamian history is just now capable of as many 
widely divergent mterpretations. Attempted solutiona have ranged 
all the way from the Early Dynastic period (dr. 3000 b. c,) to the 
beginning of the el-Obeid period (perhaps as much as two thousand 
years earlier), Frankfort favors the earlieat date. In the opinion 
of the present reviewer this estimate ia far off the mark^ but he 
mnat reserve a detailed reply for another occasion. However, it 
4 
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tniaet be made plain that the matter doe& not admit as yet of a 
clearn^nt decision either way, A distinctioii must be made betTreeii 
facie and possibilities^ and Frankfort has ancceeded in maintaining 
a nice balance between the two. 


Uuiver^Lt^ of Pennajlvatiii^ 


E, A. Speisebu 


Zhd! ( Spiiioniihe Von A. yon 

Siebeni$T [Schluss) Tstl. Nme Bildw$rte J//, 

tind non Eskst Wales ghmiiit* Berlin ■ BiETEicii 

Reimes (EaNsr VoHgEN), 1933. BO pp,, 34 taUea. 

The appearance of the hnal volume of this magnificent series 
will bring joy to aU sebolare and lovers of artj mingled with sadness 
at the thonifiit that it appeared after the death of the brilliant and 
learned man who founded the aeries and carried it nearly to com^ 
pletion. Albert von l^Co^i was a rarej. one may almost sat a 
nniquej personalityp He poaseased tireless energy, vast learning, 
brilliant inaight, striking ori^nality, amd withal a personal ehann 
whi<* won him the admiration and affection of all who had the 
privily of knowing him. 

Since fate prevented him from aeeing in print the conclosion of 
this, the greatest pqblicatiori of hia life, it is fitting that it should 
be dedicated to hia memory. No pains were spared to make it a 
worthy monumeut. Artistically, and in all eitemals^ It equals^ 
p^ibly even excels at some points {in paper and ti'pography), the 
high standard set by previous volumes. I>r. Waidachmidt has 
shown great wisdom and skiU in the selection and arrangement of 
the art works presented in the tables, ten of which admirably 
repi^uce not only the lines but the beautiful colors of the originals^ 
He i^ also responsible for the main text, which ia further illustrated 
by many smaller cuts, and which discusses adequately the themes 
of the works presented, and contains valuable contributions to the 
aolution of the complicated queations which arise regarding their 
chronology, and different induenccs, ethnic and other, which 
ahow theniBclvcs in the development of the varioua styles. These 
la^T questions are further lUuminated by prefatory essays con¬ 
tributed by three other scholars, each a recogniMd leader in his 
field. Priedneh Saire writes ou the relation of Pcisian art to 
that of Turf an; Otto Ktmmel on Turfaa and Chmese art; and 
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ileinrich Liiders on ^ind die Orientalist!a brief but 

meaty essay calling attention to the broader gtiltural impUcationa 
of the Turfan discoTeries^ their bearing on Buddhism, ^lanichaeiam^ 
linguistica^ etc* 

That funds for this truly noble publication were eueceasfully 
raised in these difttcult times is a tribute, first, to the importance 
and unirersa] appeal of the subject matter; secondly^ to the lasting 
impression made on the world by LeCoq hlmaelf^ who gave his life 
to it; and finally, but by uo means least of all, to the devotion of 
his widow, Frau Elinor von LeCoq, without whose energetic efforts 
it may well be doubted whether the publication would have been 
achieved for years to come. That money from ilmerican sources 
was among that xnade available may be regarded as a matter of 
national pride for us. 

FllANKLlN EdGEBTON. 

Yale Univ^nitj, 


Lehrgang der ckinesi&th^n SehrifUpmehe. Von E. HaeSIscu. 

Ill, Chrestomathie;, Teitbaod* Leipzig: Asia MajoB;, 1&33. 
pages. 

This new handbook for students of the ChirLeso language, as ita 
name implies, is an anthology of selections from Chinese literature. 
They range from passages of the ciassiea to fairly recent works. 
IiVhile the most difiScult passages have not been chosen, the gelec^ 
tions would require an advanced student* After a brief foreword 
in German, the remainder of the volume contains only Chinese test* 
A later volume is to appear, giving notes and the translations of 
the text. Uofortunately no references are made in this volume 
to the works from which the selections are taken, but these will 
probably be given in the succeeding volume* 


An Introduction to Oriental Jaumah in LOrnguages* 

Compiled by M, S. Bates. Nanking: Ix&nTUTE OF Chinese 
C tTLTUHAL Studies, TTyrrEBsirv ow Nastking, 1933, *55 pages* 

This i$ a useful study, although it is, and claims to be, only an 
introduction. It consists of an iutroductioii in Chinese, lists of the 
titles of articles selected from various journals arranged under the 
titles of the journab, and indexes by subjects and authors. The 
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titlefl eoTer a period from 1863 to 1931j whidi maj accounl for the 
omission of tbe Jourrial of th^ A^eric^n although 

some important articles oo Far Eastern subjects were published in 
it befora 1931. Most of the well-known journala are iododed, 
though one or two are more popular than adentifio and scholarly. 
Fault might be found with the principle of Bclectionj. but the 
reviewer feels lenient, a$ be found an article by De Vi^r for which 
he had been looking for some time. The ^ndy appears primarily 
designed for Chinese students, to whom it should be valuable. 


Lm Sooiitis SecriteA en Chine^ Par le ErFFTnifAKT-CoLONnL B- 
Fa?he. Parish MaiaoxNmrvE, 1933, 232 pages: 

This book is popular, and is written for those who have no 
acquaintance with the Chinese language. No Chinese characters 
are given. At the end of the volume are notes and a bibliography. 
However, the author is a scholar, and has gone to the original 
sources for much of his material. It is charmingly writtenj of a 
popular yet scientific type often produced in France, but unfor¬ 
tunately, seldom in America, The first part diecuases secret 
societies in general. The second treats of the part secret societies 
have played in Chinese history. This section is necessarily only a 
summary. The third part considers secret eodeiiea of the modern 
period, particularly the Triad society. The reviewer la moat inter¬ 
ested in the historical section. Alter reviewing possible references 
to such societies in the classical literature, where he is on very 
uncertain ground, the author maintains that Liu Pang, the founder 
of the Han dynasty^ founded a Taoist secret society which helped 
to put him on the throne. The evidence for this hardly seems 
adequate. The author ia on firmer ground in dealing with the 

Bed-Eyebrows"" of the time of Wang Mangp and with the 

Tellow-Turhana ” at the end of the Eastern Han period. It is 
questionable whether the alliance of Liu Pei, Kuan Tu, sud Ghang 
Fei, of “ Three Kingdoma fame, should be called a secret society, 
or whether the Contones of the Thru Kingdoms ebould be used as 
an authority in au historical study. The author appears to belong 
to the school of Granet, and some of the objections which have been 
made to Oranet^s work would apply to him also, Hevertbelesa, the 
study is interesting and valuable. 
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Wirtsshafi und Geselischaft Chinas; Ersier TeUj PrQduktivkrdfist 
Praduktions- und Zirkuiationspros&ess. Yon E. A. WlTT^tH&JEL* 
Leipzig: HmsCEFBLD^ 1S31. 767 pageSj 24 plates. 

This volume ib not an attempt to dLacovor new facte about tbe 
economic Ufe of the Ghineee. It is Talher a collection of the 
cconoinio facta already known, arranged, treated and interpreted 
according to the theories and methods of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels. This volume does not attempt any criticism of the sources. 
No Chinese is given, although the iUuetrationa are Chinese. The 
maps are not very good. The prindpal sinologists used as authori¬ 
ties are German, such as Frante, Conrady, Wilhelm, and Erkca. 
Legge, ilaspero, Biot^ Werner, and Russian authors are freely used, 
and a number of Chinese economiste who have written in European 
iangiiages. The author has a thorough knowledge of the mesa of 
small and obscure articles and ballerina dealing with various phases 
of Chinese economic life^ and the volume is worth having for this 
feature alone. Enfortuoatdy thia volume contains neither a bib¬ 
liography nor an index. In geology, the author follows Sichtbofen, 
What one thinks of the volume as a whole will probably depend 
upon what one thinks of the position of Marx. Although the author 
has studied in the sinological seminars at Leipzig and Frankfurt 
a. M.j he does not appear to nee original sources in Chinese. The 
book containe an amaxiDg amount of information, collected with 
thoroughness. 


Juhildumsband heraiLsgsysban i'on- der Deutschsn Qss&llschaft fur 
Natur- und Vdlksrkunde Osiasi^nsj TsU L Tokyo: Ta rirgr - 
TOSHA, 1933. 409 pages, 51 plates. 

This volume U the first of two which will celebrate the sixtieth 
anniversary of this learned society^ Forty-three scholars have 
contributed to the two volumes, of whom twenty-nine are German, 
six Japanese, and the othere are divided among other nationalities. 
Only one Frenchman is included, and no Americinsv The occupa¬ 
tions followed by the contributors are varied, and the contributors 
include missionaries, thcologisns, diplomats snd consular officials, 
and a mueidaji, as well as men connected with universities. The 
subjects treated indnde Ethnology and Pre-History, Geography, 
Sodologyj Religion, Botany, Medicine, Literature, the Theater, 
and Music, Moat of the articles deal with phases of Japanese 
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culture, but there are articles dealing with China, Manchutuo, 
and the Dutch Last ludie^^ The articles are scholarlj, and the 
plateSj on the whole, good. The fir^t volume contains no inder« 
Orientelists will eongratulate the Deutsehen Gesellschaft fur Natur- 
und \6ll:erkunde Oslusiens upon its sixtieth anijiversary, and upon 
the Tal liable way it has chosen to celebrate it. 


Careers for Students of Chinese Lan^mge md Civvtization. Edited 
by Lewis Hodous. Published for the American CouodJ, 
institute of Pacific Eelations. Chicago: Univeusity of 
Chicago Phess, ]£^3^. 65 pages. 

This little hook is excellent propaganda to increase tiie iiumher 
of American stndeats of things Chinese. After a foreword by 
E. C. Carter^ and an introduction by Professor Kodons, follow ten 
short articles on different careers open to a man who has studied 
the Chinese language. They iuctude business, governmeat service, 
newspaper work^ and the more academic work of archeology, 
teaching,, research, and the tasks of the curator and the librarian^ 
The articles arc welLwritten, and the authoifs are authorities m 
their fields. 

The only defect of the book is that it is somewhat too enthusi¬ 
astic, as is natural with deliberate propaganda. Serious students of 
Chincae will be compelled to make sacrifices for $ome time to come. 
It takes a long time to acquire a suflideot moaterj^ of Chinese to 
expect a position carrying a living salary and a reasonable security» 
Such scholars aa have acquired this mastery of the language are 
having a hard time getting positions at present. There is a healthy 
wactioo from the attitude that a man did not need to know Chinese 
in order to study or write about China. But the present tendency 
in academic drelea seems to go too far In the opposite direetlop- 
A knowledge of linguistics is not the only requirement for work in 
this fieldj and sometimes it is not even the first reqniremciit, 

Dr. Laufer points out in this book. There seems to be an opinioii 
that a scholar can investigate any subject in the Chinese field pro¬ 
vided he knows Chinese and Indo-European linguistics. Unfor¬ 
tunately this is not the ca^. And just aa some time ago an 
American scholar was expected to have studied in Germany, so now 
a Sinologist is expected to have been in France. As a resdt, there 
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ia a tendency to narrow the field of applicanti for tmiversity posi- 
tione to scfaolara with only one type of training and di^ipline. 
If thie tendency \a not cOTrected, the developinent of Chinese atndiea 
and the cfnecrg of eome promising men will be hindered. If a mm 
in to work in Chinese ethnology^ it is even more important that he 
be a trained ethnologist than that he should know Chinese. It ie 
to be hoped that other disciplinea than lingni sties will not be ignored 
in opening careers for etndenta of sinolc^. 

J. K. Sheyock. 


Philadfilphib. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


With tha fttithDrizAtion of the Ksecutiv# Com mi t tee the Editors hmy^ 
imu^ifated a eeriei of Kpceial oapriots. The purpciee f$ to mAke B 1 ^'aiLahl« 
s^jparfltely some qf the coatrlbutiona to the JovBSfAi. at a pricse proper- 
tiouatf]^ lover thaD the east of tlie entire ^oLiunei^ For prajctloil reoMmii 
the Series will nqt inolade nrtieles that are less Ehaa SO pages in length. 
The [Delusion of longer contribnliuna will he determined by the indmdiuL] 
authori, who mnftt bear the total initial expense of the pamphlet editioDp 
A more detailed atafeixieiit will be aent to the authors wltli their galley 
proofs. The flrsit number o( the Series Lb J. A. Montgomery, ** K'ot^ to the 
Mytholi^gical Epic Tests from Ras Shamra," price 40 oents. The offprints 
may be procured throi^h tbs editorial office. 

As authorised by the Direetora (iiee 63, II&J the Editors hare 

selected for pqhliestiDn in the American Oriental Series Dr. Murray B. 
Emeneau's JoaibAafadaflq^i Ferwa o/ ifre TcUfopa/ScoiHAfiifl, 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


Atm a semi-annual ptihHcation^ is anDoqnced by the Hwarch 

Seminary in Islamk Art, Division of Fine Arts, UniverBity of Mkhigmti, 
Ann Arbor^ Michl^^an, under the editorship of Dr, M^met Aga-C%lu. The 
sutwcHptkin price ia S&.OO yearly. 







PBOCEBDINGS 
op THS 

American (2^ttental 

AT THE HEETINQ IK KEW YOEE, 19 i 3 


The sesfiiotiB of the One Bimdred AJid Porty-fiith Meeting of the 
Society were hdd in New York Ci^ on TueEday^ Wedne^dAj and 
Thursday, April 18th, I9th and ^Oth, 1933, in conjunction with 
the Conference on Far Enstem Studies. Four of the seBsionA were 
held at Columbia University, one at the JewUh Enstitiite of 
Keligion, and one at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
following members were present at one or more sessiong: 


Albright 

Arthur 

Aiuui 

Bailey 

Barbour 

Barret 

Barton 

Bat«, ^[re^ 

Eeinier 

Bergman 

Berman 

BiniilLaia 

Bort^in 

W- 

Britton 

Brockman 

Broobfl^ Mn. 

Brown* W. N+ 

Bucbanan 

Bull 

Burrowa 

fampbetl 

Chapin, Min 

Chapman 

Ctaric 

Coomaraawamy 

DeXojlg 

I>Fni» 


DeWittp Mrs. 

l>iinand 

Dumont 

EdgtrtOQ, F, 

Blaas 

EzocDeau 

Femaidp Mias 

Fowler 

FreLfelder 

GaaUIUMiss 

Gellot 

Ceat 

Goodrich 

Gordon^ C. H. 

OraTCfl 

Ctmn 

Hackney, Mi«s 

Hatkin 

Hardy 

Harris, Z, 

Haopert 

Hitti 

Hume, E. H. 
Hume^E, E. 
Humaelp A-W, 
Hujft^, HEm 

Jaokaon, A, V, W. 
dackion, Mn. 


Johnson, H. K, 
JohnaoiiT Mlsi 
J«hi, S. L. 
Keogh 
Klein, W, 
Kohut 

Evading, EL, G, 

Latoiirette 

Lanfer 

Luce 

Mare us 

Margolii 

Martinovitch 

KatthewB, L G. 

Meek 

Marriil, Mra, 
Montfomeiy 
Moon 

Morgenstem 
Murphy, Mra. 
NeweU 
Obertzmnn 

Olmstead 

Panl 

Feake 

Pekaraky 

Pfeiffar 
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Folemaii 

Pqp« 

Quiriz)^ 

Ecich 

Rfiider 

Ro^mimn, Mm 

Rqwlef 

Rudqlp^t 

SAkaaisbl, 

SapLr 

Schiller 


Schmidt^ E+ Fh 
S chmidtr N. 
Shryodk 
SkoBi 

Smitll^ M. B. 

Spcber 

Spoer 

Stepbettfl 

Sturte^ant 

S^aiLb, MiflA 

Taylor^ W* E. 


Tcmplft 

Tqrrcy 

Tyag 

Ulil 


Winlock 

WiM 

Wolfe 

Yaure 

Zeltlin 


Total IIS 


There were also present some of those attending the Conference 
on Far Eastern Studies. 

Present as gneats of the Society were Prof. J. J+ L* Eavvendak 
of Leiden^ Prof, Serge Elias^eff of Fariflj Prof. Louis Speleers of 
Brtisaelld^ Dr. Y. B. Chao^ and Mr. J. H. Leria, 


THE HRST SESSION 


At 10*0o A* If, on Tuesday the first session of the meeting was 
called to order by President Albert X Olmatead in the Casa ItahaDa 
at Columbia University- Beading of the minutes of the meeting at 
Chicago in 1&32 was Espoused with as these were already in print 
(JoUHKAL 53* 270-S10). There wore no corrections and the min- 
utea were approved. 

Mrs- A. Y* WiUiams Jackson, Acting Chairman of the Committee 
on Arrangements in tbe absence of Professor Qottheilj presented 
the Committee's report in the form of a printed programme- It 
was announced that the aucceeding sessions were to be on Tuesday 
afternoon and evening, Wednesday morning and afternoon^ and 
Thursday moming* and that the Annual Dinner of the Society 
would be on Wedueeday evening at the Columbia Faculty House^ It 
Was also announced that the local members of the Society invited 
visiting members to luncheon that day at the Columbia Faculty 
House and that the Jewish Institute of Religion invited the mem¬ 
bers of the Society to take luncheon at tbe Institute on Wednesday. 
It waa further announced that the Men^s and Women^s Faculty 
Clubs of Columbia Umversity offered full use of their facilitiea to 
the members of the Sodetj. 
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Ptvceedinga 


Rbpobt oj- Tue CoBsssFoxDrHG Secrbtaby 

Tho Corresponding Secretory, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, preaented 
the folloHdug report f 

** owcssary to report a deciesae in 
the toul number of uembere; we have now Tgs os tbe roll, a net loan of 
aiqee tto Isat meeting. Altiiougb 9S names were added to tho tilt during 
ihie period, 16 wen reeved by death and St through reeignation. The 
» r gufo ]« a plain indientioa of the Jinaaeial strain which is mSeoting 
<mr ineml^ra both hers and nbrood; on the whole, we may still snngrstu- 
late the Swiety on the falthfulasss of its personnel, including many of 
th^ who hut seldom bare an opportunity to attend its meetings 

at we hare a large number of members who are eager to take part 
r«f Society, when they can, is ehown by the 
Iwt of those eapeeted at the present meeting as also by the attendsnce at 
Chieapi last year. It may he queationed whether our program in such a 
^ IS not too eatensire for the time allotted, with the resnlt that the 
meeting Unds towards a mechaoieal routine and loses the fiw plar of 
d^ussion that qiiiekens interest. Better than the rtlll dnhioua eapeiiient 
»f a ptsnnrd program ' would be to lengthen the period of the meeting 
^thr« full dajw, an arrangement long ogo offtciaUy ondorsed by tfas 
S«i«ty but prsrtieally Impossible as long as we meet at dates wbieh more 
ofwn than not fail to coincide with the spring iweation in moot of the 
college, and irn.v.rsit.ea, Your SwreUry would suggest for cousidsrstbu 
at another ««i.„g the ^ibility of ,,,tiug more llerible the prorision of 

held atll r ^ 

lls<> judgment qf the Bou-d o( ^irect^n 

tiow'l^f'C' ? -P^«-nted -t the Centennial Celehra- 

iw ai w ®^"«Wyn Allege ou 

Confer- 

^mrn oe SMTi-Uriw held in ecnuKtion with tin mwtiflff of fh« Aini?rk*ii 

^nncil of Learned Societies in Philadelphia on Jannary ZB 1M3 your 

pwd pl^/or tlm reproduction and distribirtlm, of materials for researeb 

at'ZnStTf ‘ “”r! -- db.us.ed without 

Lskiag any dellnite rtcommeudatrohs thereon to the Council 

In ronolusiou r't i* flttii^ to record briefly the names and ^rviee, of those 

member, whose d»th, have h«n reported since the Isst meetit^ 

Rct. .ilKimAUi BBirnT Sstc^ D.LitL, LL.D B n wj- v v 
femur emeritOB of Aasyriolrq^ in 0,^ University of rvw™j .»®bnrgh, pro¬ 
in that jnrtitution of Los, fifty ,«i; ‘ 

scholars of hi. day hori. 1 - 7 ^ ?? ’ *" of the foremost 

scbolars of his day both m Amynology and tn the wider domain of the 
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tiietory and the epigraphy of the entire Hiicient ^eir Ea^L ElBeted an 
Honorary Member Id 1SS3. Di^ FcbriLaty 4^ at the age of 37. 

Edward Wa^^iibubk KofilI:vb, Fh. D., LL. D., professor emerltua of ^n- 
akrit at Yale University^ where he had taught for over thirty Tfears^ 
ackoowledged by universal consent as the leading authority on the great 
epics of India and the culture of their period, hut deeply versed in the 
general study of religions as well, during his long conncetion with our 
Soriety One of ita Lrightest oruaznentH both through his ficholarly eontri- 
hutlons end in his official services ns Secretory, Editor^ and President, 
Elected a corporate miimber in 1^1. Died July 10, 1^2, at the age ot 75. 

Ma 5C L, MAlQKPLIlt, Ph. D,t profeaaor of Biblical philology in the Dropsie 
College since profuntid student of the Hebrew Bible and of the 

Scptimgint version, aiid master oi the cognate branches of Semitic atiidy, 
who devoted his rigorous scholarship to the service of the Society as an 
Editor of its JO'UltNALi for the last decade. Elected in. lSfK>. Died April 
|{^32p At the age of 65. 

Rev. James Habut Botes, D. D., Hollis professor of divinity at Han'ard 
University since ID 10 and a member of its teaching staff aince 1805^ erui- 
EKiut %sn a Scalar in the 6eM of the testual criticism and iuterpretatlon of 
the X^ew Tefitameiit and active in the cause of higher educAtiutL Elected 
in 1$^, Died January S, 1033^ at the age at 

Her, FbATiK K. S^aivpees. Ph, D., of RcMzkpert, MosSr, of missionary par¬ 
entage and engaged in the educational work of missionary preparation 
through much af hie career, hut also professor of Biblical Jiterature at 
Yale University, 1891-1901. dean of its Divinity Behoof^ 1901-1005. presi¬ 
dent of WashbiLm CoHegep 1008-1914, author of many works on the content 
of the Biblsp chairman of the Society's copimlttee on eiilaTgemeal of mem¬ 
bership from 1921 to 19^5. Elected in 1897. E>ied Fehrunry 20, 1933, at 
the age ol 7U 

Rev, Hablan Page Beach* D. D.,. of Winter Park^ Florida, professor 
cmcrltiu of Christian mUsion* at Vale Uaiversity, himself a miflsionarj^ 
in China during the first seven years of his career and throughout the 
remainder of big life a Icadsr in organiAiEg and developing missioitary 
education in the Frotestaiit churches of America. Elected In 1@DS^ Died 
!March 4, 1953, at the age of 78. 

Rev, Jtens EDWAnna Abbott, D. D., of Summitp N"* J,^ for thirty years 
a misalunary in the Bombay PresidencT, India, poflsesaor of a unique knowl¬ 
edge and understanding of the rcli^ioug literature of the Marmtha people, 
which is enshrined In hla series of editloiw and translations, Thr i*ocl 
Saini* of MakanAktm., an interested member and geberous benefactor of 
this Society, Electsd la 1900. Died June 19, l$3t, at the age of 78. 

JoifSf 5 Iebu?i Fowls Smith, Ph. 0., D^, professor of Semitic languages 

and litermtureg at the Ubiversity of Chicago eiiwe 1915 and for the aame 
period editor of the Aaicrfran Jowraaf o/ StmitU} of Eugliiih 

hirth but In sclialorly training a true Eiitlvc sou of his iLbiveraity^ a Biblical 
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proceedings 


Mibolw ^ ■‘aoge Imt Mpecutlj^ iatcxMt«il ia tbe prophetiesl bdaks 
Md tie PMlmB, former Prewdent of <wu Middle Weet Bnuieli end e Vice- 
fteeident ol tie Soeiety et the date of hie decea«. Eleeted in 1006. Died 
September 26, 1032, et the «ge ol 65. 

Rej. GEoadB WlLtlAit Bsowx, Ph.D., heed ol the India department of 
e cnn y I of Mieeioae, Hartford Seminary PoiimdAtion, in hie 
«rl.er yeaw . rniwiommy in Central IndU and thereafter proleaeor at 
Tra^yJvanm OoUei^ and deni, of the CoUege of Miewona, IndimmpoUe, 
P meat alike in the religioim and philoeophie lore of the Sanskrit writ- 
inga a^ » the mattery of the modem Tenmcnlar, ertending bit reeearehca 
the Dm^idiui fields ^ member whom family ties well as scbolarlv 

mt^ete ntta^ed to the Society. Elected in 1009. Died December 4, 1933, 

at thd Hgifl of 0^, ^ * 

S'**"*' ** Wmihington. D. C.. the widow of Rear 
JWmimI Fmnem W, Diekina, D. S, H., and in former year, a frequent 

or t^n^- amateur of poetry and the literature 

of the Orient Eleeted in 1911. Died XoTcmber 14. 1931. at the age ol 53v 

incretaTy of the Commercial Museum. 
Philadelphin, and for ten yeare corresponding aeoretary ol the American 

hl^rd :* " tipresentotiee of tWa Society on 

1! tw "I w of seeeral o| ths elaasieal authorities 

subject. Eleeted in 1912. Died September 14,1932, at the age of 5T. 

J! ’ '“T*' P«fw«>r in the Peeiesa’ School and tee- 

S stie S rT r *todcnt of Indi^Iranian dnrlpg 

h» stay at W^hia University aud translator of the qnatmine of Omar 
Khayyam into Ja[Mnesc. Elected in 1915, Died Angnat 26, J932. 

doHjr Fnanaiicic taww, LL. D.. of Phiiadelphia. epeclalist in marine law 

?'^7.'i ■a'!!/??!' •< «> lif, * 

I^n ol art and biWmpbile. A life member of the Society elected in 
hf^^ toe mseting m Philadelphia, of which occasion the nhibition of 

m2“rt ^ ~ ”« ■>—w «. 

-to. It!.« «, te. 

“y. '!“'«< I- •««. 

D.U ”* *'■ '"r' *• 

B<*». Ih. ft. Corrwptmdtog S«.,t..7 .« 

*« P*i4 to mmhet. ,h„ l,»i 
Profctx^. A„a. „d H.pld„ b, P„f«»r J„bM.; fc, 
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Frederick Lewis by Frofeesor MontgomeTyi to Profe^m Sajee 
itnd J. M. P, Smitb by Profeesor Meek; to Professor J. P. Srailh 
by Professor Qoiiing; to Professors G, W- Brown and Hopkins by 
Professor F, Edgerton; to Professom Hopkins, Margolis, and J, M. 
P* Smith by Professor Barton, 

Upon tuotiod of Professor F. Edgerton the following minnte 
was unanimously adopted : 

By the deflth of Edward Waabbtifn Hopkins the Amerioan Orieut^l 
Soeicty has lost obe of its most and valued members. Ho 

was a tender in gcholambip, a oroatu'o worker in the fields of lodDlogy 
and th# History of HollgLons, an ornainejit to M% profession. He wan aino 
a wise (wnnsellor, a faltfifal frisnd, and a delipMfnl eompanloiL For all 
these reasons our Societyj of wbidi he was for many years a very active^ 
prominentp and devoted memherp will miss him as few of its member* could 
be mlBsed. Ws record our eense of heavy loss, and direct that a copy of 
this minute be conreyEd to his bereaved family with assurances of our 
deep-felt sympathy. 

The CoTTesponding Secretary read mc?«wge^ of regret from 
several members who were tmable to be preseoti 

It was tmanimonsly voted to request the Corresponding Sec¬ 
retary to send Tneseagea of greeting and regret at their absence to 
Professor Lauman and Frofeasor Perry^ 

On motion of Professor Barret, who stated that Dr* Ogdea was 
about to retire from the office of CoiTe&j>onding Secretaiy^ a 
unanimous and hearty vote of thanks was given to Dr. Ogden for 
his remarkably efficient conduct of hia office^ 

REPOfiT OF THE ThEASUKES 

The Treasurer, Professor John C, Arcber, presented the following 
report: 

BccEfFTa Aim ExFtmjfrmiES roa -niit Yea* Kfnmo HeccMBEE ai, loas. 

Receipts 

Cosh Balaneep Jan. Ip lOSS.,^ + + * + + 4 ,#,+ fO,043-43 


Due* fr™ 479 members.. ... 2,.'5iLfl4 

Life Membership eiid Gift 

tMra. A. V. W, Jacksonl.... 100.00 

Salefli JoriLjfAi f g[rosa)....,. *-------... 730.39 

CaUlogtie ^^... ^ -.- - ■ - ®-00 

PanchatAatTA {net} . . .... 7^0 

Tagalog GnumoAT fact) . . .. ^*0 








Proceedtnffs 




KlwFiindlncom,,... . 

* Roji'nl ]tigcriptio&4 ^ . BTM 

JAOB fieprinti., *,,, ^ ^, _ _, ^ _ _ _ _ _ 

Autfaqrfl' OorrcctiEiiii., . . ... ^ 

Imerwt: . 

I>epakitp Yile iXniv, 

Mortg*gie (BTfl 

Virgiiiiit Railway. ■ * + ^ * -. - ^ + „... ^^ ^, 

MiHDeap. Gct. Elec,. .. __ __ _ 

Total *_ ^. * .... 


I!63.ig 

^2m 

31w87 

4g^.3S 

smm 

BO.EM) 

50.00 

— - $l3,9MAi 


JoiWAL: 


E.:ppmdiiitrfi 


J. H. Ftirat priutlnf^. 

Reprint# ... _ ... 

Correctbtt* ..” 

Stock* etc. .. „ ^ ^ .. . .* *. . . 


|2p310.OO 

101.31 

B3.7S 

aOBJfl 


Yale Univ+ PrcRt: 


^,rUAt 


Rctqmi ^ ^^ ^, 

CommiBnUina ^ 

Traniiportation 
Mailing (4.200 (a! 4 eta),,, 
U, S. Post Office. 

3,500 enTclnpea 



■ ■ - -k, 

■ f «■ B . . * . ^ 


« 


40.1T 

iiS.fie 

112.70 

103.00 

10.00 

100.00 


Boot Review#.. 


i-i + 


ai2.6a 


E^qMfLBCit 

... 

.. 

. gjg. 

v.fecien«iEur»„.. .;;;; 

U,S. Cllltoa. ... 

Dues. A.C.LS . 

Subventioji, EiWTel. of ls|,i^ ..* 

ao«rs.i.: iauor,(3,..„::;:;::;;:*“-*^ 
. 100.00 


aasAT 

£3,00 

100.00 


(TflUl . . *4,003.01) 

BAUkBCC, J*n, ], 1033 . 

Total *.„,**_ 


rOO.OO 


DJ0O.23 


$13,054.14 
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BtKdlej .. $^JQQ0M 

CAsiinowicx ... Ht- ^. h. Z30.03 

Cothetl __ l.SOO.Oa 

Lif* Membership. .. . ...— ^ 3>60Q*CK) 

Nitfl FuBd Income, ^ ^ ^ . 3,448.41* 

Publication ........ 33.01* 

Wbltney .. 1.000,00 

A.O. a. SerJei..,,,..,.,..__ U33.S3* 

Pcserve (trash).... 2,000.00 

TotdiJ p. ■... + »4 4-.' + !i''i + T- 4- + *- + '« + + '*-4.4-*-* + + + t p+ -SI0,230.83 

The A^OCto d! the ScKicty^ Jbu. I, 1033; 

Csah on hnM. $9,200.23 

Fir^ Mortgof^ {^%)... . . -.. 0,000.00 

Bonds: Virginia Rftilwmy,., ***^, ^. *, ^ + trOOO-.OO 

Minneap. Oeni Et«. Co.. 1,000.00 

Stock (20 sharu Cp R. I ^ P. Ft.) ____ . ilO.00 

Tot*! ..*....'______ $11,400.23 


The Net Cash in the General Fund, Juu Ij 1933. $1,109.33 

Repost of tke Audetino Committee 

The report of the Auditing Committee vaa then read by the 
Recording Secretary as iolloira: 

We herein certify that we have examined the oecotinia of the Treasurer 
of the Society and hate found them to be correct, and that the foreffoing 
Bepert of the state ol the Treasury ia in conformity with the aceounta. 

K. Sw Latoueeite, 

M. P* DoooHEmr, 

dudiforv. 

Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committeo were aewpted^ 

HePOHT of TME LlBRAaiAX 

The Librarian^ Professor Andrew Keogh^ presented ttte following 
report: 

During the year 1932/33^ 2M vuliunet and 473 numberB of ijericdicala 
were added to the Society's Uhrary. Of the periodical numbers 454 were In 
eontlmunee of icti already In the library; 10 represent title* new to 


With intcrcft. 
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Pr<»ceedinffs 


tBfl lihmry. During this j«r Mso sooie much needed binding has been 
i^ne. ^ For IP32 the expenditure of S^O for this purpose wai approved bj' 
the Directom and it was decided to devoid the mane^ chieflj to the bind- 
ing of recent tnliumefl of Journals, 197 Toluineg were aecordlingly bound 
at a eoat nf acavlng a halanee of 45 cents. The cntaloguing of 

booka, pamphlets and periodicals is up to date. 

Following is a list of accesscons for the j^ear: ^ 

*Abd al U'lahhib iha 'AH. TlJ al-Dln* al-SubkL Tig oddfii ee-Subki^s Mu^id 
en ni 'am wa muhid en-uiqam (fiber die momlischen FHidbtau der Tcr- 
ftcheldenen laJamisehcn BerdlkernDgsklaBBenl ISflo, 

^Abdalqflhir Ibn Tflhir al-BagdAdl. al^Baghdadi's Charaetorlatica of Muslim 
SMtt Abridged, Fd. by P. EL HittL 1&24. 

Abdnl Wall. Life and work of Jawnd Sabat, an Arab traToDer. writer 
and apologist, 1025. 

Aba a1-Faraj, coHnf Bar-HebraeuB. Barbebmeus' scholia on the Old 
Testament. by M. Spr^ngllng and W-ll Graham. {1901} (Chloago, 
Unfr^ Oriental institute. Publ. 13) 

Accademia ATtalia* J2oni«. Annuario, 1-3. 1030-32. 

Albri^t, W. F, The archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, [el 032] 
lectures delivered at the University of Virginia [1931]) 

All ibn -Abd al Rabmun, coifed Tbn Hn^ail, nl-AndaHlsL I* parure d» 
^atien et ringjgne des pretn. Traduction fran^aise, par L. Mercier. 


Contribution to the taxonomy nf 




Allen^ Hh W, d Jaynes^ H. A. 
wasps. 1030. 

Andw W., «hL CDlound from Asliiir, and eMlier ancient AMyriM 

wall^paJntin^, frqm photographi and wiittjfH»]qnr» bjf inEmber* qf the 
|Aqnnr exp«djtian onganised by the D«utseh« Orient-geeellBdmrt. 19SS, 
AnU-^na, BehramBore T. Zarmthust™. founder qf mnnatheian aod th« 
pbiloBophy of eternal polariam. 1030. 

of Aryadeva, TioMdstmeted and edited by 
Vidfaunhekhan Bbattacharya. Pt. O. (IMl) (Vidrq-Bharati scrieSp 
no. £ I 

Til# Aryan path, t, 3, no* 5. 1933. 

**^**b**^ , ^ Brtliina-.«r« of BidaTAyini with the comDent of 
chapter 11. Tin. Ed. iq the originnl Sw.. 

iWl’ tranBlatian by S, S. Rilifalkar, 2d ed*, per. and ent 

en-Niabeb diacoTcred Ja 1W9. 1931, 

(Palestine iiutllxite publication, no. 2) 

fflonumenta. 1951. 

{India. dTehaeolopea l iurrey. Memoir*, no. 23) 

Itnte. acknowItdgiMnt ol many book. «nt to tlie Jorasai, for ririew. 
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BaTtk{p«r«, Bengal. Oricntnl public llbraty. Catalogue ol tbe Arabic and 

Persian mAnuMf ipts; t. pt. 2, v, S. 1S25. 

Bas^t, E. M. J+ Milte et tin contea, rlcits A. I^genden ara1>&e. v. 3, 1520, 

Bent^ A. G, Life klAteriefi of NortB Atnerican gmllinaceotig birds. 1G3S. 
{U, S. National museum. Bulletin 1021 

-' Life biAtorles of North AmerioAD wild fowl. Ifl^SO, (U. S. XAtioual 

niiiEieijm. Bulletin 1301 

Bha|;HTad^'lUt tranakted from the Sanskrit bj W, D. ?, mil 1028. 
Bbfltidarkar., D. K, Some aspects of Ancient Einda polity. 1020. (Manin- 
dm ChaiiilnK Xandy Wturea^ lOSS ) 

Bhftttacharjya, S. N. A history of Mughal nortb-eajit frontier policy. 10^, 
Bible. Ethiopia. Die dthiopiecbe flbti-ftetiiuiig dies; Prophettn Daniel, ll?27. 
Bible. Greek. A critloil oditiou of I Esdre^ by S. & Tedescbe. [1020?] 
Bible. Greek. The Minor propbete in the Freer collection and the Berlin 
fragment of Gcneaifl, by A, Sanders and Schmidt. lO^T. (UnlT. . 
of ifiehigini studies. Emnanietic series, v. 21} 

BjurktnBiip W. Beltrilge mr Geschichte der StAAtkkojizlei im iskiulschon 
^gypf*>i- 102Sv (BAmhurpisebe UniTersitat. Abhandlungen aus dem 
Gebaet der AuAlaudskunde. Bd. 28. RoLhe B. Vdlkerkuudep Kaltur- 
pBflcbichte und Sprachen. Bd. 10 ) 

BodhlsattvahhOmi; a statement of whole courae of the Bodhiaattva (being 
Mtcentb Section of Ypg^eirabht^nii) BtL by Unrmi Wogthara, L IIW30. 
Bombay^ GniT"erBity. JournaL Historyeconomies A soeiolog^p no. !. 
1932. 

Book of the HJm^i^ritefi. Fragments of a bStherto unknown Syriac work. 
BdL end tr^ by A. Moherg. 1G24. (Skrifter utgivna av Hmigl. 
Humauktiska TctcuskApeisamfuDdet i Limd.^ VTI) 

Bnweiip U, Life and times of “All ibn ^tsi, “ the Good yiiier^ 1028. 
BrobmilpdApqrfi^, Hct OOd^aviAnBche BrihtziA.^d^-p^rLpa^ uJtg door Br. 

J. Gonda. [1^32] I Bibliotheca Jaraniea, fi I 
Broi^nPi E. G. A dt^riptive eatalogue of the oriental mss. belonging to 
the late E. G. Erownfe 1032. 

Buebananp F. H. An account of the dJetrict of Pnrnea in 1800-10. Ed. by 
V, H. Jackaou. 1028. 

— — JourmiL kept dqring the surrey nf the district of Bhagalpur In 1810- 
ISn, 1030. 

Buck, P. H. Ethnology of Manibiki and RakabAbga. 1032. (Bemioe P. 
Bisbnp museqqi. Bulletin 99) 

Buddbaghota* The path of purity, bcliig a translation of Btiddhaghosa^s 
Vknddhimagga by Pe Maung Tin. -r, S-3. tl020}>31. (Pali tsit 

society. TranslntiDn series^ no. 17, 21) 

Cauipbell, A, A Santali-Enjy] jjth dictionary. 1800. 

Cnnaan, T- Mohammedan saints and sanctuaries In Palestiiw. 1027. 

{Lqiae^s Oriental religiqna scries, v. 5} 

Canada. Geolngical Hnrrey. Minseum. Annual report for 10204031. 

1028-32. iltt Bulletin no. 50, fid, 62, fl7* OS, 70 J 
Casey, R, P. The Apocalypse oI Paul. " Eatraet from the Journal of 
theological studies JanuaTy, 1033 (toL XXXIV, no. 138)" 

5 
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^Elt^hrifC f(Jr dSfi Erfaraglui SprftclltEL und diM 

KauLabus, Fbbc, 3^. l^d-E8. 

CbipiDBo, J, A, fr. VaLahimvfi dont into En^il^h T^itBCp by 8uren- 

drAtmtli Kumar, Nandilal Datta^ and J, A. Chapman. 10E3, 

Chicago, University. Oriental inatitiate. Kpigraphic nnd nrcbitMtnral 
siiiTcj. Mediont Hnhu, Ifl34/£S. By H. H. NelMn and U. HneLiiclicr 
flSS^i] (OrientBl institiite commnnEcationa. hd^ S) 

- Medinet Habu. [Plates] v. 1032. (Oriental institute pubL t. 0] 

Chiertp E. Siimeriaxi lexical texts from tbe Temple schrKjI qf KippuT. 1520. 

fChicaga UnivcTsity, Oriental institute. Cnneifnrm nerien, V. I } 
CLri^tensen^ A. E. Lea Kayanidesw 1031. (K, Banstce Tideniknbernca 

selskab. HUtorjAkdlolnglake mcddclelaer. XI Sp 2) 

Churchward, Traces of sufflxpd pronouns in Pnlyne^ian Inn^uapfeA- 
1032. jBemlee P* Bishop uius^unL OceAsionml papers, v. IX, no. 22) 
C<^lton, H. S. A surrey of preblstorie sites in the re^fion of Flagstaffp 
Arizona. 1932. (U^ S, BurEan of American ethnology. Bulletin 104] 

CoiwmtuSp E, Ethnographical survey of the Htsklto and Sntnu Indiana 
of Honduras aud Kienragua. 1932, (U. S. Bureau of American 

cthiifology. Bulletin 19S) 

Cdoperp D. The etemni God rereallng himaeif to suUerlng Israel and to 
lost humanity. [clS^d] 

Coptic church. Liturgy and rituaL The Difnar (antipbonarium) of the 
Coptic church, with fragmenta of a Difnar recently discovered at the 
Dcr Abn Xfakar in the Wadi n^Katrun, Ed. by Do Lacy Olrfary. 
1920-28. 2v. 


CuufiCDSp H. Somanlltbn and other mediieral templES in Xftthiawild. 1931. 

I India. Archneol. surr, [Kcpcrtel New imper. ecr. v. 45^) 

CuBhmaiip A, The F'oen piini/ena of the tropical FacLBe eolleetioua of the 
^'Albatxosa" 1300^1900. Pt. L 1032, (U. S, Ifationai museiun. 

Bullet in 1&1> 

Daa, S. K. The cdneatlonal system of the ancient Hindus. 1030. 

David, ML Dis Adoption im althabjloniBfdien Recht. 1027. (LeipEiger 
rechtawisaenschaftllcbc Stndlen, Eft. 23 J 
Densmere, F, Menomlnes music, 1032, (D. a Bureau nf American 

ethnology. Bulletin imi 


Detmmnra, F. Tuman and Taqni music^ 1&32. (U* S. Bureau nf American 

ethnnlogy. BullEtiu llOJ. 

Devoniihire, H. L':0gypte musulmane ct Ics fendateura dc see monnmcnts. 


Digniga. Praiciana samoccaya ed, and restored into Sioskrit with vyitti* 
tlka and notes by H, K, Bangaawumy Iyengar* 103D. (Mevore unir. 
publication) 

Dlnlcjird oriyiiul IVhU'r! Urt of thd iLird p.rt of Book IS, by 

Darah Bmslur Peshotan Sanjuim, t. 19. 1928^ 

Diwekar, R. E. lea fleurs ds rhetor i^ue dans PInde. lOaO, 

tloug^rty, R. P. Xaboiiidu* and Bclthaa^ar. 1920. (Ynia oricnUl seri», 
HessarchEt. v. 15} 
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Tiveka; an Inquiry into the nature of the ^ seer ^ and the ' aeen ^ 
Te^rt, with Engljah translation and notes by Swaml Nikhilaiujida. l^3l, 
Endo, RiujL Tbo Canndiaji and Ordovkian formatlana and foasila of 
South Manchuria. 1032, (O. S. National museum. BulLetia 164) 

EnsliUp M. S. The ethics of PeuIh 1930. 

Kpsiein, I. The respoofia of Rabbi Simon k ^mah Dunji aa a source of 
the history of the Jaws lu North Africa. *1030. (Jews* collage puhLp 
no, 13) 

Far Eastern association of tropical medicine. Sth Conjn'css, Ban^ok, 1930. 

Siam^ general and medical feat uroE. [1930] 

Farid al-I^ln ‘Atfarr The confeirenee of the birdfl, a Su3 aLlcgdiy, being an 
abridged edition of Mantiq-ut-Tayr by H_ P, MasauL 
Farid al-Bln 'AttHr. The PerBian mystics: by Margaret Smith 

[1&321 (Wisdom of the East) 

Farnaerp Hr G. Hiatorical facU for the Arabian muBical influence. [1930] 
(Studies in the music of the middle ages) 

Field museuuHOrford university joint e^poditiou to Meaopotainia. Eiea- 
vatmiifl at Kiab. III. 1930, 

Firdausln The heroines of ancient PerBja. By Bapey Pavry* 1939. 
Fiaoher, A. Muhammad tiiid Ahmad. 1932. (BErkhte fiber dk T^erhandl- 
ungen der BachslBchen Akademie der WLsacnsdiaften lu Leipzig. FhlLo- 
logiaehhistorifiche Klasse, 84. Bd., 3. Hft.) 

Fisher* C. S. The excavation of Armageddon. [192®] (Oriental iiidtlltite 
commimicationep no, 4) 

Flex, 0. Introdtiction to the Uraim language. 1874. 

Friend-Pereira, J, E, A grammar of the Kui langungE- 1st ed. 1909^ 
Gairdner, W. H. T* The phonetics of Arabic. 19S&, (The American uni- 
reraity at Cairo. Dricntsl atudiBs^ 

Gambier-Panryp T* R. A catalogue of photographs of Sanskrit msF, pur- 
chased for the administmtors of the Max MOller fund. 1930. 

Gates, W. E. An oiuUine dictionary of ^fays glyphs. 19^L 
Gatschet, S. A dictionary of the Atakapa LaDguage. By A. S. Gatschet 
and J. R, SwantozL 1932. (U+ S. Bureati of American ethnolorgyp 

Bulletin 198) 

Gelbp I, J. HJttite hieroglyphs. 1. [19311 (Chicago. TTniv, OrCeutnl 

Institute. Studies iu ancient oriental cmllutidn [£] ) 

Gemser* B, De sprenkeu vaji Salomo. L 1929. (Tekst an uitleg, Het 
Oude Testament I) 

Ghoehp Rock-paintings and other antiquities of prdbistorie and later 
times, 1M2. (India. Archaeologkal siini'ey+ Memoirs, no. £4) 
GhuflOp M. ^nyAt al-lughJit wa-mawtuhi* al-lughJlt at-'Ammiyya. 1923. 
Gihh, H. A, ^ Arabic literature- 1928. (The World^s manuals) 

GloTCPp T. R. The world of the Kew Testament. 1&3L 
Gopalanp R. History of the Pnllavas of Ranchi. Ed, by S. Krifthnoswamy 
Aiyangar. 1928. (Madras. Univ+ Historical omiee ] FI) 

Gotthell, B. J. K., Fragments from the Cairo genixah in the Freer 
collBotlon, ed. by R_ (^theil and W. H. WoirelL 1927. Univ, of 
Michigan studies. Homaniotlc aenes* v. 13) 
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H. Thid SliihiiAiiicli in Pordlniu An illiJinfiiAted An{| 
tmted iQSinuwrlpt In the Spencer collcdtjDn [I@32] 

Cnven, H. H. History of Indinu litdraturd from V^dic timeo to ihs present 
dny. 103 L 

GraJjam, D. C. The njicient caves of Szechwan provini;e« CJhizu. 1932. 

Ot. Brit™ India oflico. Librtry. €&talo^e of Arabic mss. v, IL tpt-] 1 
hy C, A. ®torey. 1930. 

Graflflmnnnji H. ITie tower of BnbdL 1928. (The Hilda Sticb Stroock 
Iretnrea at th& Jewish institute of religion) 

GunavL^nu. Chandoffjamantrahhfl^ya, a pre-Sfiya^a oommentary on aelert 
^'edic Mantras. Ed. hy Durj^moliau Bh&ttacharvya, 1930. {Saaekrit 
Bahitya parishad series, no. 19 ) 

Hahii^ Knnjkh grimniRrv HKK). 

Ha ig, T. W. Com paratSve tables of hlnhammad&n and Christian dates. 1932. 
HiirldZp G# de^ Manoel die la langut mandchoiie. Grammalre^ anthologie & 
leJEique- 19B4. 

Hamam Dosb Itialr. A mine of knowledge diseovored. 1930. 

Harrington, J+ P+ KarnV Indian myths. 1932. |tJ. S. Bur. of Amern 
ethnology^ Bulletin 1071 

-Tohareo among the Knruk Indians ol California. 1932. S. 

Bnr, of Amer. ethnology. Bulletin 94) 

Harvard onhersHy, Semitie muRenm. Excavations at Nud, 1929. (Har¬ 
vard Bemitie series^ V+ V) 

ab^Jafian ibn MOM on-Nanbabfl^ Sekten der SehTa, hrsg. von H 

Ritler. 1931. (Bibliotheca Isbimiea, Bd. 4) 

Haopert, B. S. The reJation of Codex vaticamis and the Lucianic text of 
th* Books ol the Kinga from lie viewpoint of the Old Latin and the 
Ethiopic VefsioiidL 1030. 

Eehrew union collega, Ciaotaaiirt Catalogue^ 1932-1033^ 1932, 

Hedening, W. I>tts islamisehe FTemdenjccbt his tu den islamJatdi^rdLiikiitolien 
Staatsvertrigen. ELim reobthlstoriMhe Studio mm Flqh. 192S. ^ Bei- 
trage mm Keehts- nnd WirtKhaftalebea dc* iaUminchen Orients. 
Bd. I) 

HeJL, J. The Arab elviliutlon. Tr. bv S, Khuda Bnkhsh. 1929. 

Hiroap T. R, Ethnology of Tongarcviu 1932. (Bernlee P, Bishop mus. 
BnUetin 92) 

Hitti, P, K. The origins of the Dtum people and religion. 1929. (Cdlum- 
bia university oriental studies. XX^HUl 

— Syria and the Syriaui. Being a ^ries of lectures delivered by P* 
K. Eitti under the anaplccs of the Simon educational soeietv. 102^- 
Hoffarth, D. Kingft of the Hittitea 1926, (Sehweieh lectures, m4) 
Holhrook, F. F. Survey of acHvitie* of American agencies in relatiott to 
materials for reoareh in the social Kienceii and the htunanitle*. 1932. 
Uonor^ L, h. Sennaeherih^s invasion of Palestine, loaft, {ContHbutlons 
to oriental hiatory and philology, nn. 12) 

Horten, M. J. H, Itidiflchc StrSmungen la der isiamiscben MyvtiL O. 
Lexicon vithligtlcT Tennml dcr Islamischcn Mystik. 1928. I Mats- 
rialen lur Ktmds d« Buddhismua, HlL 13) 
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Houghs W. A ctK^lie cf bafiket nuL^tr bABketa from Now Miixico. ]G32. 
IjfudAd al-^alatu, j-alcop€is> Tiimanskogo. 1030. 

HurgronjSp C. in tbo latter pnrt of the century. m3L 

Ibn lyjlBp Mul^aminad! Ihn Ahmad. Die Cbronfk dea Ibn Ijfta in Gemein' 
scimit mit Moritz ^liemhelnip lirBig. voti P. Kahle uud MuhAtninBd 
hluBtafa. (Bibliotheca Iftlamico, Bd. 5d) 

rbn al-Qalfinial. The Damascus ehrpnielo q( the 0ru9adc4r 1032. (Uni¬ 
versity of London historical oericSp no. 

Indie. Director of public information, IndiiL in lt>S9-30. 11331. 

Iikdia^ Meteorologica.| dept. Monthly rsinfall of India for 192S, li33tl, 
Indifin mnaeump Calcutta. Catalo^e of coina, v. 4. cd. by Jr Allan. 1028. 
Innabruoker Jobrbuch filr Volkerkundle und SprachwlBBen^ebaft. I. BcLp 
Jahr. 182G. 102G. 

rbiarnatiouAl coMmittco of blatorlcal acieocoa. Bnlletinp no^ 3^p 13+ 

1027-31. 

Intarnational congreae of orientalinta, Iflth^ Leydcn,r lb3l- Actea du 
XVin« eon^ri^ intoJ-Datlonal dee orientalifitc*, Laidcnj T-12 peptembre 
1031. 1932. 

Jfi^Diiadha Eao^ X, The ago of the Mehabharata aar. [1931] 

Jamea, A. Taboo emong the anciEUt Hebrewa. 102i^. 

Jampeb S. VorgEflchichttr dcs iBraelitiecheti VoBc&s tind seiner Beligion. 
2. vJiltig nm^earbeitote und vielfmeh erweiterte Anfl. in drei Teilen. 
T. 1. 1928. 

Jerusalem- Hebrew univerflity, ha-tlnTveralitllfh ha-^ibrlt bi-Yerdshilayini, 
rCaUlogua] Shenat [51087[1920/27] [o]esr[1020/27] 

John Kylanda Libraryp Manchester. Cataloi^iie of Sumerian tahlsta. By 
T. FUb. 1032. 

Johnsoilr J. Dorn, stndiea. [19313 

Journal of catendor rafornir v, 1+ no, 4. 1031. 

Sato, G. Le Shinto, religion natioimle du Japon. 1931. ( Annalca du 

3^[iiBde Guimet. BibL de vulgarisatioiip t. 50 J 
Kellogg, R. Mexican tailless tmphibiana in this U. S, NaL muBenni, I032v 
(If. S. Nat. niuReum. BulEetin 1601 
Kirjith aepher. t. 8, no. 4; v+ 7t no. 2 3 v, S-D, no^ 1-3. 1930^32. 
Kokileawar Sastri Yidyaratna. The Sreegopal Bapu ^lalllck feilowahip 
leoturea for 1030-31. (A realistic Interpretation of Sankara-Vedanta) 
1031. 

Korofiec^ V. Hethitlscbe Staatavertrage. 1031. ( Lcipziger rechtswiBiien- 

sehaftliche Studien. Hit. fiOl 

Kraeling, C. H. Anthropos and Sou of man. A study in the religions 
Ryncretlsm of the Hellenistic Orient. 1027. (Golumbut uaiveriity 
oriental atudies, t, 25 } 

Krlefretp H. W* Design areaB in Oreania. 1032. 

Kunstp Jr Expedition to the central mourbLains [Nassan-rangeJ in the 
Netherlands East Indies 1926. 193L (Indisch comltd vqor wEten- 

Bchappolijke onderzoekingen, -*5^} 

Kuntaka, Th* Vakrokli-jivita, a treatise on Sanskrit poetics. Ed. by 
Susbil Enmar IDe. 2d rev. and enl. ed. 10^. (Calcutta oriental serieflp 
no. 8) 
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Lfl Flnehigp F+ A dictfaumy oi the langiu^, 1932. {U. S, Bur* 

uf Amer. tiJmology. fiuJlEtiQ 109 ) 

Lake^ K. The S«rjVblt iH^iiptiona. [1^] 

La nip H. MiaDgA^ (PoJmu) (Indiseli emmlM voor wetciuchap- 

peLijke onderKqekln^iip B) 

Tht La&kBvatfflra SOtra. Tr. bj D. T, SumkS. 1932, 

LiWp B. A fttudj of the MmhdvaHtp. 1930. 

-(Sup|>1^entl 1030, 

--- Worke, [1028] 

Lenip A, R, dt. Pratiques di» Lareina zaaruealDs; sorcellBiie nuldecjuep 
b^ut^. 1026. 

Lfl StrsEge, G, Baghdad during the Abhaaid caBpluie. [1024] 
Letchmajw^ I* Am Introduction to the j^bmmar of the Ktii or EAndh 
language. 2d ed,, rev. and wr. 1902. 

Leia, F. La magic dang I'Sgypte antique de Fanclen eiupLre juBqii'h 
Fdpoquc copte* 1026. 

Lietzmann, E. Mease und Herrenmahl. 1920, {Arheiten nir Kirchen- 
geschichtep 0) 

Linton, H. The Tacaiap a hiU tribe of Madagascar* 1933. (Field miiieuiD 
of natural hlatory* Fuhlieationa, 317. Anthropological series, t, S2) 
Lfihrp M, E, H. Dm DeutGroneniimn (Ontersuchtingen zum Hexateoch' 
problem II] 1025, (SEhriften der KSnJgaberger gelelirteii Gcaell' 
schaft. GEiiteswisseuftchaftliche Klasse. I* Jahr. Hft. 8) 

Londdti. Dab. School of oriental studiia. Calendar for the sixteenth 

swioap 1931^2. 1031. 

S. H. Fanr centuries of modera Iraq. 1026. 

5!aairtneyj C- A. The Magyari in the ninth century. 1930, 
MAdhavabhatta. The flgvedanulcramaml. Ed. by C. Kqnfaan Rajim 1932, 
{Madras. Ubit. Sanskrit teries^ nn, 2, pt 1) 

5[adras, Mtiefe academy, Jonmai, v* I, no, 1, 1930. 

MahmBd at Kilahgharl, MftteltOrkischer Wortschati nmoh htabmUd al- 
Kflararii Divin Lughat ot-Tnrk. Bearh. von C. Brockelmann. 1020. 
(Bibliotheca oiient&lia hungarieap 1) 
hSanehurla research society. Annals. ISoolegy* t, 1, ID2T, 

— Publications. Miscellaneous aer,, [asc. 1-3. 1920 , 

11^ 13-14, 20-21p 23, 20-29. 192,V2S. 

SmigarL River blologfea] station. Proceedings, Ser B t 3 bo- 
i. 3. 1925. 

Margoliouth, D, S, The relations between Arabs and Israelites prior tn 
the rise of Islam, mi. (Rchirelch lectures, 1021» 

Mccdelwhn, L Legal aspeets of slavery in Babylonia, Assyria and PalwEne. 
rcl932l 

Mciwr, 8, A. B. The recoTery of forgntten empires, [emsj (BibtLcil and 
oriental eeriasl 

Mmiiw, G. Drt UiipTiin); der Mkgier und die nnitbiutriEidie 
1930. 

Mirf»Uon T. the bid!,lo.b«d d«.ee of U.e Thuader g™ of tl« 

Foe Imtuoi. IflM. <U, S, Bn*, of Aimf. eUmoIij^. Bolletin ST) 
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MLc1u>1soi 4 Tr an the FdX W^p&tHntiWEniL (U. S. B^r# of 

Amer, ethaolDgy. BuHetln 10-^) 

Min^aat A.p td^ Woodbrookc Atudlea, t. 3, E, 1031-32. 

Moonejj J, Tbft Swinimer mm. Cherokee eaered fonntilas wid mediciiul 
preBckiptionB, By J. Moouoy aiud F. M. OlbreeJitft. ]&^2. (U+ S. Bur+ 

of Anier. ethnology* BnUeMn £iD) 

Moraee, G* The Kedeiobfl, kii1&. A hietory of Bnriant and mediiie^l 
K&niBtBk&. 1031:. (Stiidieit La lELdiAii hiitorj of the Indian MHtorii^l 
resi^rch lOAtitute, St. XmTier^fl college, Bombayp no. E) 

]llu\u&minad 'Abdah. Rkealnt tl fcjtwhid. Fxponi do In religion mnsulrnane, 
tr. de: rtirBhe> par B* MIohel et Motieinphii Abdel Rajcik. 1925. 

^amld J^ureii^l. List of ancient nionitments protected under 
Act VIT of iB04 In the provtEico of Bihar niid Gn^a, 1031. (India, 
ArdueoK butt. tKeporte] New Lmper. ger- v+ SIJ 
Mti^mmad Yahy?L Ibn Slbak. DaatOr-l^nJahBhAjq. ** The book of lovere.^ 
Ed- hy R S- Greenahielda- 1920. 

NaUp H. PialegomEDn m F)&ttAntttii PilkiyArB PndHL 1919. 

NcilariiiB, pafriaivh n/ Conetanfiiiopk. The bazaar of Hcracleldee, ixwlj 
tr^ from the Syriac and etL by O. R Driver k L- Hodgson. 1925. 

New York. (City) Public library. Modem Egypt. A List of referenoea. 

Comp, hy 1. A. Pratt, tmder tbe direction of Dr* B. Gnttheil- 1929. 
XieleenT D, The oite of the Biblicul Motmt Sinai. 192S. 

Nltivarnm- The Klcaka-Tadha with the commentary of JanUrdanaficna, 
Ed. with an introdnctlon^ notca and ei;tniete from the commentary 
of SarvdnaDiLaiiAga by SiiBbU Kumar Be. 1929. (Ikoca university 
oriental pubUeatlona aerieai. no. 1) 

Obbluk, H. W. De magiBche beteekenia van d&n noam inxonderheid in het 
onde Egypte. 1925. 

CEcnmeniiu. The complete enmmentary of CEcnmeoiiia on the Apocalypee. 
Edited with note* by H, C- HoaWieT* 1928. (UnlvmLty of Michigan 
studies. HumanLitie series, voL NXIIIJ 
Omar Khayyam. Amar-edktl Sudh^arab. 1929. Bha^ 

wAnJflinliijl memorial aeries^ no. I ) 

- — CrltmaL studJea In the EuWlytt of 'Umiir-i-Khiiyyhin. A revised te^ct 

with English tranalAtion by A. OiHatensen. 1927. (K. Danske vidansi^ 
akabemcii seUkab, HUtortak-91o1ogiskc meddelelser. XIV, 1) 

OrientalL Conunentarii periodicL dc rebus OrientiA antlqni- 1932. 

The orthodox patriartdute' of JcruoalEm. 1929. 

Palbg, S* A. F* D* Mandcean studies [Sd and rev. ed. Tr* by E, H. PaULi] 
[192T] 

Pedcrserip J. P* R Istiifllp Its life and culturtp I-H. [Tr. by Mrs- A 
Mailer] [192G1 

P«t, T. E. A comparative itudy of the Htemturea of Egypt, Paleotlnep 
and Mncpotnmia. 1991. (Sdhwcich leetumSf 1929)' 

Peiping. National library. Bulletin v. 4, no. 3* 1932, 

-- National library* The National library of Peiping and it# activltie». 

193L 
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Proceedings 


n Fcnfiero mUBipiMirio. P^riwiico triroestrAlp deU Umona miMulawm deJ 
elfiTO in lULiB. v, 3, fast [e^30, 

PertAii^uricli, A. al afs eWraetMr der ^faklm^a ni yirirte. £in 

Bcitrag ittr Ce^idil^ der Uteratur ObErtragungeji. 1932. 

Pilter, W. Tb& FtnUteudL 1P2S. 

Kper* H. Di^ CeettJ£« der WeltpM4;liicht4;. 3* Abt, 2, T, Indicn. 193 L 
PoeUd. A. Dtt* ftppoeitianell beatimmU Ffdaomen der 1. Fers, Sing, in 
den westBemiUBcben Inachrifteii imd im Alteo Tefitatn^nL [1032] 
iCkicAgD. Univ, OrienUl inBtituta. ABByriologii:^! etudaea, [3J) 
Poratli, E, Die Pasaivbildiing dei GrundstammeA Im Semiti&ch&ii. Eiae 
ipradbwiAseika^baftllebe UatersiieliiiJig. leau, 

I^ripaiUlth* VidjAlaiikArm A Btudj in tlie ceonomie eeodlitiodi uf ancient 
India. [1^9] {AAiatie lociety moiiQigraplia^ v% 29) 

ProgrcM of medieval etudies in Ute S. of Ameri^ Pul let in no. 7. 1929. 

1 udulLkottai^ India |Stat«) Chronological Uat of inscri ptiona of tEo 
PudukkotUi Btate arranged Kccording to dynaatiea. 1929* 

- - IfljKTiptioiia (torts) of ihE Pudutkottai atate arianged awrdiE^ 

to dynaatioB. 1929. 

iiama Varma reaeaicE lEutltutt BuLletin, t. 1, no. 1. 1939. 

Ramachandra Dikahitafp V* IL Hindu adminUtralive juatitiitioiia. Ed by 

S^Krishiuuiwawl AiyojiBw, uaircrsitj bktQrkal »». 

RuaiprsaM ChAnda, S^taI of tba picbiatotic dvillMtlon of tbe Indu* 
VAllof» 1928. (Iii4iA. AfclMieolugiail iurvey. Memoirs^ no. 41) 
RbvIIa, P, 1, Du Q(i^litlUsx9t«in d«s SMlappiaoliaa Dialektes von Moatti- 
vnoDO. 1932 (l$uumalai».ugi>i|aU«o teuran tobnituluia LXII) 

- - RnijanlapiNalaiait ki«lentifiytu-i(i petumoata ja vtelBvAranffiirta. 

1931. ISitommlajs^ugrilaiaen genraD toijnitukAU, 91) 

Rajr, M. X. Ad iuilex to the proper names oecoiriDg In Valmiki’s Banu- 
yaoa, [n. d.l 


An index to the Ranwyana. in,Al S pte. 


RichardMd, H. B- An etymologfcal vocabnlnij to the Libro de buna amor 
of Juan Ruii, arciprute de Bita. 1930. (Yale Romantie studies, U) 
M Tillage of the great kivu dd the ZuAi reaerratioii, 

Amer-Ttlkaelogy. Bulletin til) 

HOseJ, K. Die peyebologuehen Gfundlagwj der Ycgapraiis, 1928. (Bei- 
trige sur Pfailoaophie und Peycbolggie, Hft 8 ) 

Ssdananda Yogludr.. Veduituara. With’introdortioo, text. English 
translation and comments by Swami Nikhilananda. JD 31 . 

c Sheikh Mtislihnd-Din Sa'di Shiran. [1*26) 

Saif IbD Dbl Jaaan. Slrat Saif ibn DhJ Jaun, ein arabischer Volksroman 
Von R, PtrEt. 1024, 

SaH^dln Halil ibn Aibak a^Safadl. Da, biegrsphiwbe Leatkon. T. I. 

Salef p^'Z W? ■ <Bibliot«« laJamiea. Bd. 0 .) 

Bllot, F, Omar Khayyam. [1927) 

Samuel, XL Wiat hap|.ened in Palestine t4th prinUng] tcI9291 
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Gfijidford^ K+ S. First rtpert of tlie prdiiBtorio Aurroy [16^8) 

{OrigntH.1 lastituto commiinicaitjoiii no. 8) 

SankAran, A. Spine aspect! of Ijt^niy criticbm in iBeinekrit^ cr^ tbe 
tlveories qI Ro^ and DhTiiOi. 

SUih, F. ml'MAshia'. al-Tab at al-tllfl. A1 Machra\ 11024] 

Scbaplra, Z. Dia Bibel ala Ariad^afaden Ini LafajrLntbs GpraclueD. 

[IDSn 

SctibHin^er^ M. SatsJc^liro der aramiiaohen Gprocbe d» babylonlKhan 
Tabnuda. J928. (VtridentIkbiingan der ALexand^r KohntatLftung. 

Bd. I) 

Sckmldt, N* The remins religion. 1030. 

- Xbn Khflldua^ libtoriua^ fidcialogist and phlbeqpher. 1030. 

Schocli, K- PlaneteH'TafelD fdr Jedennajm. Ifi57- 

6«idoiLfAdea> E. OnJde to Bangkok wilh notes on Siam. 1st ed« [202T] 
Tlie Sbrino of wiodain. A qnartarl^ debated to jynthetic pldlosophy^ 
religion & mysticism, v. 9^ no. B3. 1023- 
Sism. MinJsLry o( eommerce and comnituiLoationa. Siimj nature and 
industry. 1030. 

Sli&r^&chAryulii, B. Sabda Hatn&kamm^ a dictlpnarj of the Teltigu lui- 
gnage. l$$B. 

Smith, J. MeD. Fracdeal handbook d£ the EJnsnd language. 18!6+ 

Smith, M. Studies in early mysUoLBrn Ln the Near and Middle East. 1031. 
Society for research in Chinefie architecture, BnUctim r. 3, no. 2A, 1032. 
South Manchuria railway compaBj^ Third report on progress in ManehurUt 
1907 32. 1032. 

Speculum; a Journal of mediarral studio t. |-2, ao, 1-4^ 3j no. 1^2* 4^ 
5j, no- 1-3; 7^ no, Zt no. 1. 1923-33- 
Spencer^ H. Be&criptivc sociologyi Croups of sociologioal facts, no. 3, 
IL 1023. 

Splegnlberg, W. IHe Glauhirilidigkeit von Herodota Berleht 0ber Agypten 
Lm Lichte der ^gyptischen Denkmiler- 1023. {Orient nnd -Aatlkc, 3) 
Stephens, F. J- Personal uamea from the eimeiform insctiptions of Cappa- 
docim 192S, (Yale oncntal series. Res^rches^ vol. Xlll-iJ 
Stnttcrbeim, W. F, Ondhcden tru Bali, 1. 1020>30. tPublicatie* der 

Eirtya Uefrinck—Van der Tuulc, d, 1J 
Subramanian, K+ R, The origin of SaivLani and Its hlstoTj m the Tamil 
land. 1020. 

Sushll Chandra Milter. £a peos^ de Rabindraiiatb Tagore. 1030. 
Tanjore. Mahiimja Sarfojl'e Saraav'Etl mahal Library. Deseriplive cata- 
loguc of Sanskrit naanuBcripta v- 10-12. 1030-31. 3 v. 

Temple^ FL C Notes oa the Seven Pagodas. By Sir R. C. Temple, R- 
Oopalan, Hao Bahadur S. Kriihnaawami Aiyongar. [102311 
Thomaa, The Ktunaari dialect of the Shihuh tribe, Arabia and a 
Toeabulary^ 1030. ( Aalatic society monogiiipha, v. 21} 

Thompaon, L. M. Archaeology th^ Marianas Islands. 1032, (Bemice 
P^ Bishop museum. Bulletin 100) 
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Topf. E. Dia StMteaibildungati in den nrabiechen Tejiea d«r TOrkci aait 
dam Waltkriege na«b E&tnlcfaung, Bedeutung und LebeM^hlgkeit, 

1029. (HautiurgueLe UojTcraitdt. Abbondlnneen aiu dam Qabiat der 
ATtslaudaknnde. Bd, 31. RaUia A, RacbU- und Stnatawisaanm^flen. 
B(L3) 

Ttaadwell, A. L. Fanr new apaeics of poljeltnetooB nDuelidii collaatad dw* 
ing tha Philippine expedition of 1M7-1910. 1931. (U. S. Nnt. mint. 

Bulletin 100, V. d, pL 0) 

Trittpn, A. S. Tha ii«a of the imanu of Samta. 1925. 

Turner, R. L, The Garlmafh and PAlblgup^u Inaeriptions of A<^kt 1932, 
{Hrdeinbad aiiclMeologtea.1 Mrie*^ no, lO) 

[Isfimah Ifan Murthid (Uu'nlTid al'Deulnli) oolled Ibn Uadmah’a 

meiDoin, Ed. by P, K, ffirtL 1930. (Princeton oHcntij taxta, v. 1) 
PjDflan, J, La verb* dene lea laugiiai draridieunaa, tninuul, annan, tdlluga, 
malayaln, tulu, ate. 197a 

Waterman, L., isd, and tr. Kojal corraapondaiica of the Aesvrun empire, 
tr. into Engliali, V. US. 1930-31. (Unle. of MiddBrnn cltidiea. 
Hmna&iatie aariea, v. 17-19} 

WeiUmiuee, J. The Arab kingdaa and ita fall, Tr. by M. G. Weir. 1027. 
Wanrin^, A. J, A handbook of early Muhammadan tradition, 1927. 
'netutcin, d, G. Die KOaiealaae: J. G. AVetzstaina freia Xaebdiehtung einea 
arabiaefaan Lwbuehaa. Oberarbeitet und elngelaitat van G. WeiL 1920. 
White, G. B, Chariaa Chapin Treey. (lOIS] 

Wolflf, E. Znr Lchre vnm BewnMUain (VljBanaviida} bci dan apSteran 
BuddhUtan. Uotar beaonderer Bariiekairiitlgung dea LadkAvaaraadtra. 

1030. (Matarialirn «ir Kunde daa Bnddbismna. Hit 17) 

Ylitavalkya. Ma Yljfiavalkyaamrti, Ein Beitrag nr Qoellenkiinda dea 

imUaeban Racfatf. Von H. Lowh. 1927. 

'*^*‘*‘ ^1. t^t™p>t«»tarajyam. With the eommenUry ot 

‘«n»1»tion by Luaminath Bada- 

rnuith SbastTl. 1^9. 

Yem- !j(Xih of JfiptUGae wt. 

Ipe* W. ^ H. Bijdrage tot de kenois ran da atamTaraanteeliap, de in- 
bean^lw rtcht^mecnaehappcn en hat grondanreeht der Tobn- en 
DairilMtaka. Uitg, door de Adatrechtatiehting te Leiden. 1932. 

On motion the report of tie Librarian waa accepted. 

Retort op tub Editobs op the JouB>fAL 

Professor W. Kormao Brown presented for the Editors of tie 
JQCTRKAL the following report: 

:n.a Editora report tlwt aiba, the laat meeting af the Bocietr Koa ^ 3 
Ind i^l^af have been puhlUhed and diatribnted 


of ut Ntw Yorh 

Th^ lUQoiuit of matetiil availablfr for the JfltMAL cx«s<idB the ajiace, imd 
the Editora believe that there b eaccellcnt reswn t© enlar^ the Jocjhnal. 

W, XoBU^ 

Jofrx Knight Siistogk^ 

James A. MoxToaifEaT, 
Edison. 

Dr. Ogden paid tribute to Professor Montgoiuery for generously 
taking the post of Semitic editor for a year after the redgnation 
of the late Professor Margolis- 

On motion the report of the Editors wm accepted. 

EePOET op the EXECCfTTTE COMaiTTTKE 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Execu- 
tiTe Committee as printed in the Jouhnal (5^. 269 and 4CM; 
53. 94), 

Upon motion the actions of the Committee were ratified^ 


Election op Members 

The following personfi Teoommended by the directors -were duly 
elected oorporate members of the Society (the list inclndee three 
who were elected at a later session): 


HKbib Aaad, Fh. D. ic., D. D. 
Abrahaia Bergcpaii 
W. Theodora Bence 
Dt* Peter iL Bdodberg 
Mrs, Bath Brpok^, Bh B. 
Hev. Percy Baehmnan 
MLss Catherine S. BatuMill 
Maqriee S. Dlmand, Ph- D. 

Bey, Harold Fey 
K Fitzgerald 
Fell* FreifeSder 
lOfts Ooiiale E. Gaaki]l 
Dr. I. J. Gelb 
John Davif Hatch, Jr, 


Mim EliT^beth R. Heist 
Albert J, Bert*, B.D. S. 

Rt Bey* Daniel T. Huotington 
Ernest B, IjichEiiian 

Dagnj Carter Murphy 
M. C, Perman 
Dr. Arthur U. Pope 
Rev* J, Christiaii Port 
Prof- Edward Sapir 
Tien Tung Sbui 
Cliarko Spicer^ Jr+ 

Richard H, Tafel 
Prof. Dudley Tyng 
Mlaa Van Ingmi ^ 

[Total aS] 


' Elected by Executive Cominittee aliMa April: 

Prof. Salo Baron SGm Mar^^ritc Btot* 

Df+ A. H. l>irkscii Itr H* Mc^Cord 

Paul B. Eaton Mrs< W, H. Moore 

MIm M. E, Gerhart J* Leighton Stuart 

[Tdtal SI 




Pro€e$dings 
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Election of Officers 

Profeasor F. Edgertoo present^ the report of the Committee on 
the NominatioD of Officers for 193S-34 a* follows: 

I^Mident j PTQreuor Eicrabd J. H, Oottiieil, of Colimibia UniverBi^. 

V iCfl-PrMldEBits: Mr+ E&waeo T. Newell^ of Ole AmErican NmniimBitk 
Dr. Chahles J. Ogdes^ of CoLuEnhla Univeraity; mad Prch 
f^r Edw.^tuj Ceieba. ol tie UniTer*lty of Chicago. 

Corrcepooding Secretary ^ Professor LeRqt C. Bakbet, of Trinity Collesc. 
REOordiog Secretary: Dr. Luaiow Bcu^ of the Metropolitan Miiaeum. 
Treaaarcr: ProfetBor John C. AjicaEB, of Yale UniTeraitj, 
t-ihrarian: Proftafior Andrew Keooh, of Yalj UniTcraify. 

Editors of tbe Joubnalj Profeasor W. Kcucajt BbowNp Dr John K. 
ScsTOCKp aod Professor EPHUAtH A. Speisex, all of the IJni^arsity of 
PeaDsyh-auia. 

Dircotora for tha tatm ending Profeascr A^ T. Olmstead, of the 

University of Chicago; Professor Haeold H. BEXDi%, of PrinMton 
UniNtraity; and ProfeBaor Kentteth S. LATxjtxnTE, of Yale University. 

The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

Ou motion of President Morgenstera the following minute was 
unaniinoiifily adopted: 

The^ American Oriental Society rejoices to expr^aa to Dr. Charles J- 
' ^ appreciation of bis devoted and invaluable aerviws aa 

mU Correaponding Secretary over a period of fourteen yeara. He has c*t- 
Ti^ on all the bnainess of hie office, and of the Society in gencralp paina^ 
tnkingly and constructively. He haa loyaUy upheld the handa of every 
succeaaive pr«ident of the Sodety. He haa eontrihnled immenAumhly to 
t signal growth of the Society during these ycAra and to the enccaaa of 
^annnn inectings. In elevating him to tho pgaition of one of ite Vico- 
Pmidcnta, the Society feels that it baa only honored itaelf. And in doing 
m it venturaa ta ntter the coiffidebt hope that It may eontiniie fa enjoy 
for i^ny yean the loyal mEmberahip, the wise counsel and the helpful, 

ini u acmee o r, Ogden In every duty and office for whieh It may 
call upon him. 


Professor Montgomery paid further tributa to Dr. Odgea’s cod- 
duct of tho oQice of Corresponding Secretary. 

At this point Professor Howard Lee McBain, Dean of the 
Gmduate Faculties, acting for President Butler who was unable to 
presept, wdeomed the Soeie^ on behalf of Columbia University. 
The reading of papers was then begun. 


Profeasor PBlui* K. Hrm, of PtinMtot UniTeraity, and Proreewr W. 
B»wx. of tj« UoiVE^ty o( Peun*yl.«ia, So«e New Orlsatal 
lypei reoEDtly perfected m Amerin. Eemerki bj ProfewoT F. Edgertaa. 
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This communicatiDO cvills ^tteniiod to the fdtt itAt the Mer^nthilcr 
Lldotjpo Cap of Brookljttp N, Y.p has just perfected for tie hrs% 
time ^itew italic type and Sanskrit iDevansgari) for lie UnotypCp 
and ias produced new fornw of Syriat and Arabic types, ilt ii 
expected tiat Bpecimeoi will be on exiiiition at tie iueetbigO 

Mr. Zeluo S, HAEBlSn of the CJoiveraity of Pcnniylmnla: Acrcpiotiy and 
Vowellcsincss in the creatjon ot tic Alphabet, BcmBjrkji by Prolesaor 
Albri^ht^ 

The eriatBneO of tie acropbonie principle in the alphabet w ebown 
by the Serabit material. VowclleaHness is eiplaLncd from acropbony. 
In Seimiic Ho word begins with a vdwch no sign tiEfEfor^ came to 
rewire a rowel as its Talne, 

Profufiflor JuLiAjr J, OnEftMaNXp of ValeUniTeraity: Hebrew and Aramaic 
Eleznentii) in the Arabic Writing of Mnbamniedan&r Remarks by ProfesBors 
Hittl and Montgomery. 

This paper limits its iaveatigation to the realm of ench Hebrew^ 
Aramaic clcmenta as have found their way into Arabic literatnro with 
their native linguistic eapresHion essentially iinchangedr 

Professor EDwaED Sjteil, of Yale OniTeralty: A poasihlc meaning of 
Biblical Aramaic ^o/crjKi^^d^ (E^ra 4: 9). Remarks by Hr, Qgdcn, Presi¬ 
dent Morgeiuterop Professor Montgomery, and Prcaidcat Olmstcad- 

This paper presents a new hypotheflli m regard to the etymology of 
a di^cult Ararnaic word (or namcl in Ezra 4: Sj, whicbp if tnic* will 
be of some interest to Iranian scholars* 

The sessioD adjourned at 12,45 p. m. 

the second session 

The second session was called to order at 2,30 on Tuesday 
afterDoon in the Casa Italiana, and the readiiig of papers was 
immediately (K^ntinned. 

ProfcflBOr A, V, WnjjAMa JaCl^soNp of Columbia Univereitys Tracts 
of Bihtical InBocncc In the Turf an Pablari Fragment M. 173, Remarks by 
ProfcsiH>m Dnyrcndak and MootgoioEry, 

Among a number of Maniehaean Fragments discovered in the aand- 
burlcd mins in Turfan, Central Asia, Ibert are several which show 
clear traces of Biblical Influence upon MJlnL Two Etanuj from 
Fragment M, 173 have been &eleeted here for tranalation and tlucida- 
tion, because they indicate that Rev* 1=8, and posaihly Ih. 442 fl, are 
tbelr source. 

Professor J, J, L, Dutvetoak, of the University of Leiden i Kew light 
on €h^ng Ho^a expeditione. Remarks by Preiident Olmslcad, 

More light on Cbina^s relationa with the overEeas eonntriM in the 
Ming dynasty. 


Froce&dijigs 


SB8 

P^ofe^iftdr W* F, ALffnauTt pf Tlie Jo'kiia ^cpkim UaiTvnitj? The Age 
of the HjrkdDfl. ^Remarks by Prqfewor BArtou. 

Reoeut dJ^coveries^ cMEfly in FtJeiit.iqep arc rapidly fttllng io the 
gapK d( our arehaealcigiejil infonzuLtipn iia regards the period of the 
Hyksoe. The age wti opened great 1;>arbarLaii irniptioira, compoiedl 
in part of tuda-franian cleinentap which reached FaJefitide about 1750 
B. C, Shortly afterwards IjQwer J5g>"pt fell under Seniitlc (Hebrew or 
Amorltel rule. A Karub found at Tell Beit Mireitn proven that 
Semitic phase preceded the dynasty of Khayau and Apophle. languistic 
and aTchaeolggical evidence adggeats that this dynasty was of Luyyan 
{LuviauK he., of South anatoILau origin. 

Professor £. A. SPKisn, of the University O'! Feniutylvania: The Hebrews 
and the migrationi of peoples in the second mUlennium B.C+ Remarka by 
Professor Barton. 

The paper ia publisbcd In A AMOR XIII, 13'54. 

Ptofewr MlLLASr Biraaows, of Brown UnivereStj: From Pillar to Poat. 
Betnarkd by Professon Albright and Barton, I>r. im, Dr, Chapman, and 
President llorgenstcrnM 

A reoonsIderatLoni of sonie nf the supposed discovered in 

Palestine as an Illustration of tho pofidbilitlss and limitations of 
archaeological ovldcnce in the study of history. 

Profesftor FBa.\Ku:?c FbuorD^, of Yale Univeraity: A Message from 
Ancient India to llodern C-o^ieniinentSh Remarks by Profwora Jackson^ 
Barret, Albright and Browup and Dr, Hticnniel. 

Tha HauflUya ArthaMstm, India's greitest classic work on state- 
craft, ndvisei a eon^tieror to do his utmost to make the people nf a 
conquered country glad of the change In government, and to foster and 
encourage their provincial culture. This advice la hosed solely on 
political expediency^ since ethiral considerationa are utterly foreign 
to the Work in question. It is suggested that modem goVEmments 
might profitably consider the political wLsdom of this advice, 

ProfeasQT Ronorr E, Hcmi, of Union Tfacologica] Seminary, New York 
City: An attempt to dwwver the common elements among the sacred 
scHptorei of the cleves living historic rEJigiona, 

An Inclusive list of fifty eateries covering the most genermUf 
accepted teachings im religinn and ethics. 

Dr. Joes IL SmcTocm, qf the University of Pennsylvania, and Mr, K T, 
Faso, of Harvard University i Chines Black Magic. Remarks by Dr, B- 
H. Hume. 

A study nf a feature of Chinese culture embodied Ln the practices 
designated by tbs word kw. 

Edwaw H. Hdub, ftf tbe Neir York PMtKJriduite SfedlM] Seliool: 
A \<rt* on in Anelmt GT«oe «id in Andeiit Chiai. 
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PrafeflACir MOSI^ BAiL^t of ttie Hartford Th^Vo^CAl SeuiiiBry: Th.^ 
Origin of Soapi- ReniiU-ka by Dr» Cbapman. 

Wator, ^ood and faf^ with li^atp produco aoap. Ani mal aa^ri^ 

6ce iiiTDU«i all tbeaa. Thus cleanllDeas i# to* godiinesa. 

The segsJon adjourned at 5.25 f. m, 

THE THIRD SESSION 

The third aessioii was called to order at half past eight on 
Tuesday erening in Piiilosophy Hall, Colmabin tTiiivereityj to hear 
the address of President Albert Ten Eyck Olmstead on ** New 
Teatament Times—and Now ^^ (printed m Joue.K'al 53* 311 If*)^ 

After the address the members remained for an infomiiil recep¬ 
tion with refreshmetits* 

THE FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth session met in two sections on Wednesday morning 
at 9,30 at the Jewish Institute of Beligion. 

Section foe Semitics and TLelated STUurEs 

President Olmstead preaided at the section for Semitics and 
Related Studies in the Chapel of the Jewish Institute of Iteligiom 
The following papers were read; 

Dt, Taoue \VEiae EosMAais, of New York City: ContTibutiaiia to 
Hebrew Etymdogy* Hemark* by Pr^feMiorfi Meek and llentpoinery* Dr- 
KLea^p and I>r, S, Henistein ol New York, 

Etymologieal eipLunjitioiui pffeTcd lor “ifli 11^73: 4)* 

fGcjL 36: 24), 

Dr, ^YtLLtAu Jonzr Chapman, of New BcHtoa, Mass.: (a) Palevtinia^n 
ChroDdlogy, 841-T50 E, C-; (b) WtnderiDgs of lo in As&fhylua^ 
Fmpietheua Vinctua T07-S15f (e) Karly BttbylopUn Klpg:i in Sjneellui. 

airs, Ruth Shown Bbookb, of the Hartford TbeologioAl Seroianry: Tbe 
Continuity of Nutnadi^iEi in the Old TfistamenL Hemurka by Dr* Cbaproau, 
Ptevldent ^orgen^tern, nud ProfeMor Albright 

Migration from the desert into Palestine w** more or less ooH' 
tlnuoup from the trsditlonal Hebrew oonqueHt tliruout the whole 
period of the Old Teitwnieot, 

ProfefiBot Nathaniel Juxjcb ReicHp of the Bropsie CoHege; (a) The 
SAtiire of the double marriage contracts in Ancient %ypt; (h) The new 
journal Mhraim^ BeiDaTk# hy Dr, BulL 
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Froceeding$ 


(fc) An eKfbuimtian of tbe grotip of Ef^rptian marriage contracts 
whleli uaiwlly Lave been Edetitifled wiUi the 

{h} Some account of a new Journal of papjrology^ Egyptolc^* the 
history of ancient laT^s, amj their rcUtlona to the dTUI^tioni of 
Bible ianda 

ProJe^r GEoaon A. Babto!!, of the UniTeraity of Pennsylvania- A Poem 
from Ugwit tEaa Shomra} on the Bnlldiitg of the Temple of Alein. Eemarka 
by Profewor Albright, President OLmatend. and Dr. Chapman. 

Th^ tablet^ which conteined^ when intaetp about five htmdred lineSp 
contains a mythological account of the bnildisg of the temple of 
Aleim A colophon contains the name of Xaqmad^ king of Ugarit, thus 
identifying Raa Shamra with Ugarit 

Profewr Jamea A. Mo^cTOOHEaTp of the University of Pennsylvania: 
Some Notes on the Has Shamra Teats. Remarks hy Professor Albrlghtn 
President Olmsteadj. and Dr. Chapman. 

Dr. JosEPB Rsdes, oI tht Dnjpgie College: Itba* in Eehnw end Aramaic, 
Rtmarke bj Profewoni Speiwr. Albright, tni Saplr, and Dr, EIms. 

Tbii pijier endMTore to prove the e^ktence of Ilha* m biblical and 
post-biblical Hebreir, as weU as in AramaiF, 

Ptaf««r Haun Makts. of tbe Jewiab Inatilntc ol Religion: Josepbut 
and Cbriatian Oiieina. Hemarks by Prefessors Meek and Albriebt. and 
Dr. Chapman. 

This paper ia a crilitiam of certain eoneltiaions reached by K. Eisler 
(in rie JJeaewA 7r™t). The following points are dealt with; (a) the 
motivation of early Cbriatian alteration of Jwcpliim' t«t; (b) the 
^tea of Pikte'a term as procuratorj (cj tbe teat of the recoiwtmcted 
l-afftaioaiiini; (d| tbc Old Ruaaian additions to the Reltort Jadaionw; 
(ej mrlouB philological dsulLs. 

The se^cstian thea Bdj<iunied+ 


Skction roa Iktoloot and Studio 

Professor W. Jforaati Brown presided af the section for 
and Related Studies in the Coundl Boom of the Jewish 
of Beligion. The f oUowing papens were read: 

A ^ of Peonayl^^ia 

Aspeeta of MedictaJ Hiiaiu Death Rite*. Hemark* by ProfOMor 

pajwr will wDiider these aaperts in comparlMn 
ancient and modem rLt«^p.rtieuIafly the aoelent 

BlSl.' Unlrermty: A Story of 


iDdolOgT 

iDStitutfi 

C^rtiln 

Eifgert'yiL 

with tha 

Vikraniit'a 

Edgerton 
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A *tOT7 of " three bqpi boj-n under the fiarae star ” jw an e^eisent 
JD thB lc;gt'ndB about Kinj;: Vikrama, with description of ooe form of 
the etori' As au mterpol&tion La India Office Sanskrit MS. of 

the VetHlapafleaiii^tl. 

Pmfe^wr LeRoT G. Barret, o( Triniiy^ College: Three PalppnlAda 
Fragments. 

This paper gi^cs transl iteration and, as fsj as poasible^ edited test 
of the three fragments which appear as plate 544 of the faeaiiniie of 
the hirchhark manuscript of the Kashmirian Atharra ¥eda^ One 
fragment can be assigned to Its place aa part of fclso 4^. 

ProEeennr P. E. DqrMOSTp of The Johns Hopkins Universityi (a) The 
India God Aja Ekapad^ the One-legged Goat; (h) A note on BhagavadgltA, 
10, 30. Remarks by Dr, Coomaraswamy^ 

fa| The Vedic (jod Aja Ekap^d i» almost certainly the sun. The 
one leg of that god was conceived aa tha necessary support of the siin^ 
ae a soti of pillar supported by the earth p rlsLug with the «un Ln 
the morning, supporting it in its perilotia journey through the sky 
and coming down with it in the evening. 

(b) In that ttanau kofaj/oti has not the meaning "to county** but the 
meaning " to push," to impel/" “ to urge on." Two passages of the 
^nti Parran of the MahilbhQrata give convizicliig; proof of this 
interpretation- 

Professor FBAKkLJjr EQo™ro?T+ of Yak UniTersityj Jndnd and «i/pidtia, 
theoretical and practical knowledge. Kemarks by Dr. Goomaraswamyp Dr* 
Lanfcr, Dr. Uhl, Mrs, Etoomficldp and Professor Brown. 

The paper la being pnhlishcd Ln the WinteraLtz FestschrUL 

ProfcBBnr W; NoEUAirf Brown-* of the UniTersity of Peunsylvania: The 
Cdurtler who had mastered the sevcDiy^iwo polite accompllihmenta. 

A statement concerning an edition and trainslation of the SfahTpflla- 
earitra now Jn progress. The tmrt ia hy Vlraderi^a^in (doruit circa 
]£50 A* D.) and rtms to ISld ilLryi stanzas, written in Jaina 
HibArAs^rl Prakrit. 

Professor J, C. Aaenzs, of Yale Univeraity: Satyaharishchsndra- Re¬ 
marks by Dt. CDomaraawamy and Dr. Ogden. 

Thit paper ^veg some evaluation of the work nf Bahu Hariahchaiidra> 
who wrote in Hindi ci>^ 1ST3 D.,^--^pecia11y his play of the 
above title- 

Professor Geoboe W. Baioa^ of Ih-ew Univeriltyf Pflo Dhoal in Old 
Bombay, Remarks by Professor Jmhi, 

The hooka on Bombay refer to a certain place in the old city vm 
Dhoal and eRplaiu the name as meauLtig "The Fiace-of-Fect- 
Washing." It is correctp however, to say that the name of this locality 
li derived from that of a famous eetablishmcdt of a sect of the Yogis. 
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Pmfeswr E. H. StUiTEVAJrfj of Yale UniTeraity: The Pronominal Stem 
■sme/i- in Hittite and Ind-o-EiiTopean, Kojoarka b_v Dr- Ogden. 

The Indo-BIttite pronoim *«nie/i meant ^ thou, j^u* thev * 1 b ant 
c-ase accept the ikominatlva In it« use aa an aucUtfc U hAi left u^^ 
UIttJte -ama9 ' toa^ vohLa, eoa, eia “ and ame* * veataJTp eorum,' and the 
olemaat In many IE proDBlinq. 

Dr. Chaalcs J. Oqu^, of Oolunibia University: Two Turlan Pahlivi 
Etj-mologies: aod euMddiA. 

The TPhL word 'X 6 VZ and its deriTatiToSp which ocetir three timea 
In Frigm. T HI 2 B 0 p cd. Andreaa and Hennin^p pp. 23 | Berlin, 
lU 32 i^ in reference to demuna acd their actitlty^ ate left aniranalated 
hy Ihe editor^. It Iq here 9 ug;geatedi tO twaliEe the iteza aa oxJds and 
to equate it with Av. " very ptrong/^ A parallel infftaai-e 

of intnulve a? before # in Middie Persian is fonuii in TPhl. 

•* trouhlei distress,” which is to be analyzed aa the nagative prefix 
a -h IddJAp a WEll-koowB word meaning “ 

Hav^ Dr^ Levo?? L, Ukl, of Boston ± ^red ThingH of iKorlha, the Boar, 
in the Telugu eonntryH 

Great templea mark the northern and southern llmita of Telugu^land. 
North ia the ahrine ot Jagiin-nAtha,--souib is that of Venkntftchaltauj, 
scarcely kaowii auiiBlde of India. Thia latter ia situated in the amnnn* 
of the Arwt Billa. It is, eoelcgiastically sjid flomi-officiallyi under the 
Mahant of Timpaii^ From this Mahant I obtained permiaaSon to 
visit* and much Infcnnatlon. Tn VcnkatdchalLaEn'e village I saw the 
only Boar tempk I have ever seeu or hoard of- By tho Mahant a 
Information I procured his accepted version of the VarfiJia-purdasT^- 
I purpose some diaciisaion of ehape, ages and contenta of the Tefflpl® 
and PurAnamr 

Dr. A. K. CoouASAewaHT„ of the hlnsenm of Fino Arta, Boston i Two 
Vedk hymofl, VH, 83 and X, TL 

The section then adjotimed. 

The members of the Sooiety were entertained at laneheou by 
the Jewish Institiite of Eellgion. 

They were w'eiloomed with an address by the Kev. Dr. 

S. Wifie* Freaident of the Institute and a member of the Society 
nearly forty years. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 

The fifth session was called to order by Presudent Olmstead at 
^.45 on Wednesday afternoon in h lecture room at the Metropolit*"! 
Mnreum. 
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Ad addi^ of n'dcoiae ’vas then given by Dr. Herbert E. 
Widloekj Director of the iMiiseum atid a member of the Society;^ 
President Olmstcad then called upon Profeaaor Albright to 
report oa the work of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
at Jemaalem and Baghdad, and upon Dr. Arthur Hpham Pope to 
tell of the progress of the Institute for Persian Art and Arehaeology^ 
He also called upon Profeiisor Louis Speleers of the Eoyal ^ifuseums 
of Art and History at Brussells, who spoke briedj. 

The reading of papers waa then begun. 

l>r. Erich F. Bcnjinrr^ of the AmcrieaiL Institute for FetTaiaii Art and 
Areheciolo'77 Unlversit;^ ot Fepns^lvabia Museiuki: The ExeaTa- 

tiobfe At DaiQj^hAH, Persia. Kemarka by ProrcAsors Jaekeon end Meek, Dr. 
Uhl and Mr. BergmaiL 

Profeaear Jean CA?ABrr, Director of ths Mus^ HojaiiXp Bruseelft: An 
“ Es librifl " of King Aniciihetep HI at Yale Univeraity. In the absence 
of the mnthor the paper was read Dr. Bull. 

Amonp; the relics of the Capital of Akheuaten at el 'AinAriiR. ex¬ 
hibited LU the British Museum, Londonx la a bihaU ftience pl&que, 
knovii to mi'dbaeolo^iBtB, ^bich la Dothiog else than an 
Irem the library of King A^enophlfl III, the father of AkhanAterL 
This rcry ran? piece glTca u* the title of a " Bwk of the sycamore 
and the palm liree I hare id^nlified! in the collation of 3 ifr+ OarrEtt 
Chat held Pier, now da loan at Yale UniTeraLty, a fragracst of another 
of these ”EX'lihris** of the Royal Library. TIiib copy Ib broken^ the 
royal names have disappeared, but we are lucky enough to read another 
title of a hooki “ The Book of the Fom^granfite Tree It seems 
that there were Jn the Library a whole collection nf texthooka dc- 
scribing the varioiiji plants and treee of the times, wmEtbing Ukc an 

Encj'clopedia of Botany 

Dr. Lddlow Buix, of the Metropolitan Mtiaeum of Artj The " Sphinaea" 
ol Oaorkon L 

Dt. Nicholas N. MAHtTNomeSp of New York City: The TnrkUh Theatre: 
it* typ«i their origin, induEnOEB and det'clopment. EemarkB by Professor 
Dnyrendak. 

Professor Gimsok Rowurt.of Princeton Unirersity: A stylistic hypntheaia 
concerning Wn Tao-yHan, Bemarkfl by Professor Eliss^t Coomara- 
swamy^ and Dr, Uhl. 

The use cd brush in the eighth century and the literary risGord* and 
coplcfi ol Wu*i atyle indLate that he tranafonned the WMtera method 
of chfaroacuro into a Chinese roHthod of suggesting form hy the of 
brush,— a Ttritable stylistic rerolntiou. 

Miss HmN B. CttAPlltp of New York Ci^: A long roll of Buddhist 
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{mai^ in the PiLaq? Muacuidj Peking. Remiurka hy Dr+ l^auEer And 
PrafefSQr Luee. 

The coliectian of the Fala^ Mujeum, Peking, Include^ An im- 
prutsnt painting of the 13tli century, made in the Ta LL ki^gdlnm. 
The pAper ittemptB Identify and explain a nuoiber of the divinities 
reprpBentedj mnny tsf whom oecnr elsen'here onlj in the psintlngii irom 
Tnn-huAng or in early JapeTieae Buddhbt painting. 

Mr. JonjT Lma, of New York City: A Chinese Musical 

Fenoiesazbcer Remarks by CdoDLaraHwamv. 

researchea in thii field have brought out elementfl of vaet ini' ■ 
portance^ not alone for Chinese muele ae an individual art but also for 
world music in that it contains new reaonroes undnubtcdly to expand 
the medium of muaicat OKpressiun in the West. 

Dir+ Sr Dluann, of the Metropolitan Muacuni of Art: Some Fatimid 
tcxtilci with printed and painted decoration. 

Several important Fafimid fAhrica rooenlly diwovered in Fnatit 
throw new^ light on the history ol printing and painting of textUee- 
Heretofore we hed textiles printed with one or two atampa. A unique 
Linen cloth haa a decoration of lianas in gold, brown and red^ printed 
with six dii^erent stampa. Some of the newly excavated tastileA bax'O 
inscriptions and omamenta drawn with a reed pen or painted in 
polychrome,^ The painfed linens diselose a teehnii^iJe hitherto uu^ 
known; the emunEl-like colors were applied to a specialty prepared 
fabric. 

The eesslon then adjOTrned* 


THE SIXTH SESSION 

The eLith sessiou waa ealled to order at ten o^cloek Thursday 
moriiiog in the Cusa ItuUanu at Columbia TJnivemity. 

The Corresponding Secretary anBonneed that the nest anonai 
meeting would probably be in Philadelphia in Euster week but 
that the final decision as fo place and time would rest with the 
Executive CJoroinittee. He also announced that the Directors in 
conaultatidn with the Treusurer had balanced the Society^ budget 
for the ensuing year. 

The Conreaponding Secretary atmnnnceci a bequest to the Society 
from the late Hev. Hr. Jnetin E. Abbott which was expected to 
amount to about $6,000,, and stated that it would be made a part of 
the. capitalized funds of the Society, the income to be used for 
general purpoeee. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the details of the 
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proposed Corporate Seal had been agreed upon by the committee 
and ratified by the Directors and that the aeal had been cut. 
President Olmsiead reported on the iLmeriean Schools of Oriental 
Hesearch. 

REFOET of DeLEOATM to the COHPTCIL OF LEAJ13fE]> SOCIETIES 

Prof^asor F* Bdgerton reported for the Delegates of the Soeiety to 
the American CoimciJ of Learned Societies^ aa follows: 

Thet l^th aonual of the Anaerieaa Council of Learped Societiea 

wag held in Pbiladelphlap January 1033. The 1& coDstltucnt societies 

were represented fey 34 delejE^oteaH and 16 of the IT eecretarieis were present. 
Vour delegates were present and also Dr. Chirlee J. Ogden aa Corrospapd- 
idg Secretary of our Society. 

The delegate of the Council to the I3th meeting of the Pniou Acnd^niLque 
Interpationa^e reported that the Academy of Sciences of the UtISM had 
naver lUEccpted the Btanding and duties of a learned body afflliated with 
the Union^ aod that a fonnuia had been found fur an amendmEnt oE ArtielB 
^1 of ilue etatutea of the Unloor pennitling meetings to be held eisewhcie 
thiip at Brusaelft^ on which favorable action was expected aeit year. 

Among the reports no pirojects favorably couBidered and supported by 
the CouiKii the foLJowiDg are perhaps of apeoiaL interest to the American 
Oriental Society. 

1. Dr+ Hummel reported for the Committee op Promotion of Chinese 
Studies^ referring to the eollaboratioa with the American Oriental Society 
at Chioago in Aprilp 1932, the Summer Session of the Harvard-Yenchin^ 
InstitntCj, and the nndertating of a translation of a Dynaettc History of 
China. 

S. Professor McCurdy Teported on the excavations of caves near Haifa 
In Palestine and recommended a special appropriation for further work on 
Neanderthal dcelctona. 

3- ProfeasoT Kirsopp Lake reported on the Excavations of Semaria, men¬ 
tioning the stone capitals from the schoalled palace of Ahah aa the first 
fragments found anywherCp of laraclitiih architectnral detail^ proto-Ionio 
in dosIgiLt and the SO complete small i%wy plagues discovered. 

4. Frofeesor Eldctkin reported on the further excavation of Antioch in 
Syria^ where a One mosaic bad been found from the Homan periiiidt but 
where remains from the HeHfenistic age arc not likely to be found except 
near lilount SilpLaSp seeing that the bed of the Orontes seems to have risen 
since that time. 

5. Progress was reported on the editions of Selected Commcntikriea on 
Averroca, projected by the Mediaeval Academy of Amiirica. 

0. Professor Idelsohn reported on the Thesaurus of Hebrew Oriental 
Melodies. Out of 5pOOQ selectlonsp 4,WO have religious tcxtfl| and 90 per 
cent, belong to the Synagogue liturgy- 
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In ^^tenoiDiDg’ how the ertlmated funda ei its diapofiml could best be 
expended for Ow advanoeaent of the biunanistio atudies, the Council 
allocated to eAch aeoepted project the aum that Beemed appropriatCj awji 
in m doing ahowed the ^renteet readinesa to further any well-eonsldered 
project in which the An^rinan Oriental Societyp with its aims and purposes, 
Would be apt to Lake a ipeclal intereet, though Eponsored by gome other 
learned society. 

An evening session, wan devoted to an mfomial discussion of the ^ueBtlon 
whether the Coniudl, by the eetabHehmeht of pre^octoral reEcnrcli Jellow- 
■hip*^ ahoutd Seek to encoursge ^aduate students to enf^age in less generally 
cultivated helds of study. No aEtIpp waa Uken. But the most widely 
expressed opinion waa that tbs establishment of such pre doctoral research 
IcItowahJps does nut fall within the proper province of the Couneira work, 
and that, under present eircnnistanees, it would not be e.vpedient to stimu¬ 
late unduly the intemrt cf graduates in studies promising little opportuniLy 
fpr iruilfu] continuation in academic service in the immediate future. 

N^TSANIEL SCBlflDTp 
FftA^TELlW KIKEKTO^, 

Dc/spntes. 

The Correaponding Secretary annouaced that the Direetora had 
elected Profeaaor SolomoD Zeitlin gf the Dropaie College to lepre- 
sent the Society at the aerenth Congn^a International dea Sciences 
Historiques, which was to meet at Warsaw in August 1933 . 


Repost op CowMirTEE on RsaoLUTioKs 

Professor W. Norman Brown for the Coaunittee on Besolutiona 
reported the following minute, which was unaiiimoasly adoptwl by 

a niing vote: 


The Americaq OrienUl Society, at this the final aeeeion ef ite 1033 
a"*' irraUtude to all tlwM who hnye eo admirably 

aod hoepllawy It, hueiue« and »ctal gmtheriog,. Columbia 

^ ot iti building, m particular the C**» 
lUliana, and for the other £«UitU, it ha, offered, arf to Dtau McBain 
<>«*' •PP*«i'tiaaoe hie wrdial welcome. To the Jewi.h Imititute 

j ‘fit^rtainment at lunchoon. The HetroHiUn Mueemn 
of Art and It. diriclof, Mr. Wialoek, welcomed t,, with a eordiaUty which 

r entertained ne 

^ rcoeptioa on Tuesday eveniug. hath of which wo 

"'“"A ^ Cl'"> Co'"®*'’.* Uni* 

PiAuwh tor their courtcle.. 

k ' 0(^1 tt*e ol ArraUKMnentii, and tepeclally Mr*. Jacfcaon. 

haire a«hie»«l a perfect,on of detail Ln .11 arrangement, mid .how a graco 
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in tliei-Jt welmEOfl th[Lt h4v« made this meetiisg a jayous oeeulmi Tang bD 
be tressUFed in our 

The Gorrespondmg Secretary apnoanoed that the Directors had 
discharged with hearty thanks the Committee on Enlargement of 
Membership. 

Appoikitmest of Staxosno Committees 

The President announced that he had appointed as a Cororaitlee 
to Nominate Officers for 1934-5^ Profeasor Meek, Dr. Hommel and 
Professor Joshi, 

As Auditors he appointed Professors Dougherty and Latourette, 

The session continued lu three sections. 

SEcrrlo^’ tm Semitics akd Relateu STiinrEs 

President Olmstead took the chair and the following papers were 
read: 

Frofeaaor TnEOPnliA Mcek, of the Unweriity of Torontis: The 
Iterative Xbjues Lp the Old Akkadian Toitp from Nuxi. Remjwkfl by Dr^ 
BuJl» Professor Albright and PreHidEat OLmftead. 

Among thE tablets excaTuted by the Harvard Baghdad School Expe* 
dition in laSD ai were «omE WO Old Akkadian ttito wnbalplng an 
imujiiLBlLv large proportion of iterative uam^ The purpose of thla 
paper ie to show tbat all of thc^ are Sumerian or Semitk {Akkadian 
or West Semitic^. 

Mr. A. Beeguati, oI The Jotmi Hopkina University s The Israelite 
Occupation of EoAtem Palistine in the light of Ten^itorial Histery. Re¬ 
marks by Dr. CbapuiaSp Profeseur Albright aod Dr. Reider, 

Fol lowing the lUEtliod of Territoriftlgescydite" employed so suc- 
ceaefully by Professor Alt of Leipisig, this paper diseuwe the Israelite 
occupation oi Traosjordan^ with the aid of recent topographical arid 
archaeological discoveries. 

PresidEut JuLiATf of thE Eehrew Union College: A Chapter 

in the MIstoEy’ of the Fost-Esilic Higb-Priflathood. Remarks by Prolwaor 
Burrows, Mr. Halkin^ Fresideot Olmstead, and Dr. Chapmaiu 

This paper will dJscusa the iucidenti attendant upon the accessloa 
of Joehiuau to the high-priesthood amj thEix import for the history 
Oil that important institutioD. 

Professor Robert H. Pfeotzb, of Harviird UnjTersity: The fimetionfl 
and attributes of the deity in the Book of Job. 

The functions of the deity in the Book of Job are the creation of 
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tlit taflrld and tie regulation of ttie coiirBC of natural phenomena, both 
pbyalcal nnd biological. The attributes of the deity are wifidem, power 
and holinesH, 

^ Rev* Waltee Klets, S-S. J. of New York City; Chriatlanlty in 
South Arabia during the Sixth Century. Hemarka hy Dr. BuD, Presulent 
Olmbtcadr and Preesorg Lqtour«ttc and Albright, 

^ Rev. Dr. Edwasd Rocioe Haedt, Ja,, of the General Theological Seminary, 
New lork City: Chriitianily aa an KjgyptUu Religion. Remarka by Dr. 
Bull and President Olmstead^ 

I>iiring the period when Christianity was the national religion of 
Egypt the ehureh fell heir to many righti fomiErly enjoyed by the 
temples j ohnrehes acquired the right of aBylum and become the owuera 

of ]Arg& Fstateg. 

Dr. JostPH Beidek, of the I>ropa!t College: Contrlbutioiu to tb« Hebrew 
L«3iiwn: mw toriua for iocittt, idbUow, etc. 

CO.VFEnE^CE ON ISDOLOGICAL WOHK 

The ladologicid Beetion met as a round table eODterence on 
" Suggested Projeet* for Indological Work in America" under the 
prewdenej of Professor A. V. WilUama Jackson. The following 
projects Were dfsctii^d: 

(a) Sa^fy of WblioeTupbittl piatwial* Jor Indip atudi™ in the Uelted 
and Canada, with speclil reference to the variouH Beries 
publiiihed in fnriiq^ 

jh) fenan. of Indie nwnuBcripl# in the United States and Csnadi. 
c) Census of Indinu art objects Id the United Ststeo and CinadsH 
(d) .New enbjcrte for artivity to be proposed by individual scholarc. 


Section foe Pae Easteen Stuiues 

Mr. Charles S. Gardner presided id the section for Par Eastern 
studies and the following papers were read: 


University* Clnj Blocic and 
Wax Block Printing. Remarks by Dir^ Laufer* 

CUy and wax printine blocis were uwd In China with the sajne 

du/tTtl!''dvanta^ea in speed and ecoa 


Dr. Y. B_ Chao, of the IiutUnte of Hiitory 
Biaica: Tone aikI Idtonmtfou in Cbincse. 
Dr, HumncL 


And Philolf^ of tho AeadcmiA 
Kfimarks by Dr. Shryock and 


TMh paiwr de&Li with 


lome prohlema of methodology in tht study 


of fit JTfitp York 
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of tone ftod intooation Ln Chinese. The ^cttnJ pitch moTenaent in th* 
Chini^Be: Iiu]|^iiA£o \& analysed into threo couponentBp (1) wQfd^tnn^, or 
etymological tonoj (2) neutriJ iptomitioDp which reeulto in a more or 
less flyitematic way from the juxtaposition of the word^toneSp and 
iSj es^resoive intonatioUp which indicates epecial attltudeOj implioa^ 
tions> and eznotions of the speaker. 

Professor Seogs Eubseeft, fecole dee Haatea Etudea, UmTersity of Paris: 
The Bonation of the Initial in the Maxillary Verb wru. Remark* by 
Professor Dnyrendak. 

The mile in all Japanese grammar* reads tiiat the initial of enru 
htmomss a sonant after a monoeyllahSc Sino-Japaniea^ word terminating 
In l)a long vowel or -a. An examination of a few examples will 
show that tlie final loi^ vowel in question must be the result of a 
compensatory lengthening duo to the loss of an original final 

l>r. Nasot T.kt: SwjutiTi of the Gest Chinese Research Library^ Montreal : 
A Woman among the Rich Merchants: The Widow of Pa ^ ^ ^ 

t^rd Century B- CJ* Remarks by Dr- Laiifcr. 

The if an ^hu ^ follow* SsA^ma Ch^ien's BhLh-chi ^ ^ 

in ha%']ng a cAuan, in the section devoted mainly to the biographies of 
notables^ to set forth the extremely wealthy in the economic Hie of 
the period. 

Among these selected thirteen names^ may be found that of the 
widow of Pn, As a young widow ahe fcB hair to the wealth and the 
hiisinesa development qf quicksUvsr mines in a section of the modem 
province of BsQ-eh'mm. 

Br. SU3& Saka^bht^ of the Library of Cocigresa: Prehibitlon of import 
ot certain Chinese and western books and the policy of the Edo government. 
Remarks hy Mr, Goodrich. 

The Edict of the l^nei (IfiaO) prohibiting thirty^wo tiUas of boots, 
most of which were by Matteo Ricci and his associates, was only the 
preliminary* step toward the expulsion of foreigners and strict fiolicy 
of isolation that was put in force nine years Later. 

Mr. L, C. GoonnicHp of Columbia ITniversity: The Ch'floa SAii 

and the liierary Inqnisltion of Ch^ien-lung. Remarks by Hr. Laufer and 
Professor Luce^ 

Buppressidn of anti-dycLastic Uteraturs ocenrrad in the earllei' 
periods of the dicing dynaeFty and in the first years of the reign of 
Ch^iEndung. It was not until the decision iu 17T2 to (X^mp^le the Sau- 
t*a, however^ that it developed into a systematic search for and 
censorship of these works. 

Miss G. E, Gabk hi.t the Cornell University Library: A CtUncM 
ctfficiaVa experien^^ during the first Opium War. 

At the outbreak of the Op^um War Liang Chang-chfi* 17ffi-lM9^ was 
governor of the ptovincs of Kuangii. In a letter which he wrote to 
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Proce$diTiffs 


lAn T£d«pa, ^vtract af IFtihkteQ province^ h? expressed his reflecti^^os 
Qu thfr terms pf thtt ptAcE of JfAnking, 

The ECYgral sections adjourned shortly before one o^elodk. 

The following papers were read bj title: 

Frcfosor SAMUXti M. ZwEiiia, of ths Prinestaii Theplogieitl Seoiinarj: 
The Mfinhar in ialain^ 

Recent KdUiQritiea a^ee that tho nrij^'in of the miH&ar or pulpit ih 
the sjuagqgup and the OrltnUl diurcfa. Whether oriEinaH.T the 
min^r Waft th& scat of authorLtyj or whether it wan the counterpart 
of the JEwiih. b^ma and the Christtan dmha In etUi an open ^ucstioTir 

Br, Dayid Ip HaCIITj of Baltimore: Mandrakes in the Blhle^ LLterature 
and PhsLnnacologY. 

The BibUcai idea of mandrake-i as a loTe philtre ha s a defflonfitrahle 
acleutiii: baeis. 


Brofeswr ChabiLEs C. ToftftEir, of Tale University^: The ArikmaJe Lon^ 
gnage in the later Jewish Bispenion. 

It IS cominonly irtated^ net as an aesured fact^ hut as altogether 
probable and the only safe working hypothealo, that the Jews of the 
Buptiraion in Hslleriifttic lande spoke Greek as their natixe toi^ue 
and used it in their tranaactlona with one another; that those who 
spoke the Aramaic of their aneestora had only learned it later. The 
history of tha Jews, and tholr use of the toered languages in all tiniM 
and lands, would seem to render this hypothesis hardly tenable. 

Professor Luor DEincoLb, of the Univijraity of Chicago: The Aesthcf ic 
of 9hen Tsimg-ch'ieu ^ 

This eighteenth century painter, ealligraphist amJ critic. Is prcficnted 
as an exponent of the new analytieal spirit of the early Oiling 
dynasty in the fleld of art theory^ 


Profewr Iju M. PftiOE. of the Unirenity of Chicago ^ The Bights of 
Women in the Conrta of Early Babyloaia. 


The poattion of goddesses In the pantheon i# a presumption looking 
to favorable recognition. The economic rights of married women 
and Widows ore an auspicious omen of respectful reception. The 
acknowledged righu of women as such in the eommercLal life of that 
day wooild seem to i^neLion her appearance In the courts of liqulty. 

Ptofeuor Jauc9 A. ^[o^-rooMi&T. of the UniTcrsi^ of Fennsvlvania: 

fTefcrtW Etymology? the names ^Delilah*, ^Zephanlih Ow 
roctM -T; the adfcrh I'^rr' ; the nodns 

„ V. Tsu. of the^^citerml Tbeoli^gicnl Seminary: Modern Chinese 

Scholarship in the Field of Religion. 


Modem f^nese scSiolarMiip inherits the habit aud teclmiouo of 
luitorical cntkiBD from Ch^ing Dynasty scholarship, its lore of scienc* 
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of the iit 

fTom the ]mjA£i of wosura thooght first brought lotfl CMm on an 
LtDpnssivo Bcale bjr tbo Jesuit schO’lars of the late M ^ ji g Uvnisty, and 
its ■utUitarlaii ompha-Eiis ii in line with the spirit of the litli CcntiiJrj' 
School of Yen Shl-chai (l63S-1704li 

Professor Faiinc R. Ri^e, of the Johns Hopkini UniwrBitys Arable 
Verbfl of Etotlve Form with Meaningn not clearly? StatiTo. 

Verhfi of etati^'o form (perfects ^ert^fo? ^nfulo) have frequently active 
meaningar but Done are of tlio dirrof fl/frefire type, producing a phyBical 
er jnental change on the oblect |hitp oonvinto, cto-^J In the meaning of 
practically all Btatlve verbs an underlying statiVB element ia evident. 

Professor RiciLAm Go^WREH, of Columbia Upivorsity; The Genl^ali 
CoUection belonging to the Alliance Israelite UuiveraeOe of Parin. 

I>r+ GmacE AiEXAJEDEK KordTr of tbe Jewiah Institute of Religion: 
(a) Ja^di A]ting*8 Hebrew Correapondence; (b) Johann Christoph Wagen- 
sci!p Christian Hehraist. 

(a) Jacob Altlngp noted sevcDteeuth century Christian Hcbraiat, in 
two letters addrcfitied to Abraham Senior Corouclp his agent for hook 
purchasea in Hu!igary> endeavors to win him over to Chriallanity* hy 
ingenious uh .of Biblical quotniloiiB. 

{hi- Among the Bcholara of the seventeenth century Wagonsell takes 
a foremost plnoe. His great erudJtinn, IndustryTeraatility and ev'an-" 
gelistic zeal are feapeusiblB lor a literary output of oonfllderahle 
volume and variety. 

Rev. Dr. B. LsiCBPm, of WaBhingtoni D. C*: Ptehtatorlo Palestiufc 

Modem archaeological pick and spade bring ample evidence that, 
aB fBLT buck aa the fourth m-iUcunium B- C*p PaleBtlac was a Eultural 
prot^l^fe of Babylon and Egypt, 

Mr. 8, MaUe^^of^ of the Oriental Institute^ UnL?erflity of Chicago: 
Egyptian Literary Sonreea of the Beuaya Story. 

In this study the writer attempts to find the way in which a par 
ticular elGmcut of the clasBhatl otoiy " The Adventures of Sinnuhe 
Ls tranamitted to the deficriptlou of Benayu, the son of Yohada, one of 
David's heroes 12 Samuel S3: 2^£1 J - 

Professor WuuaU Robes aU* of The Johns Hopkins tTpiversity: la| 
Raphael in the Apocryphal Book of Tohiti th) Boms Talmudic Personal 
KameS. 

{a) The Book of Tohit assignB to Raphael: a mimher of diversified 
fnzKtiuui. 

lb) IntiTWtin^^. indeed, ie the origin of personal liem« fowid in 
TeimndSe Utemlme. For tJw speciBe fotni of eTery one of ibew 
vurioiu giuupi, good rweon muj be iMigned on liagHiatin or enTinJO- 
msutal ouHursJ grounds. 

Dr. GbovOB C. O. EiAS, of the Iiwtitnt* of Hrperphyiicml Reeettdi, 
Sew YmSc Cityi HiDdti renUetic philoeopby ind modcTB ■clentifl* theory. 



I'HOCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 

OF THE 

llmcdcan Oriental 

AT THE MEGTtN’G IK TOTiKDO, OHlOj 1933 


The seseions of the aeventeeath annual meeting of the Middle 
West Branch were held in Toledo, Ohio, at the Toledo Museum of 
Art, on Friday and Saturday, March 31 and April 1, 1933. 

The foliowing members were piesent at one or more of the 


BomiAik 

MucLfim 

Sellen 

Braden 

MatlIi 

Uhiet, 

BraidwDod 

Mwr«, Miaa 

Siebeihfl 

EiickJeF 

MargtiiatFrii 

Spren^ling 

Btitt«AwiHer 

HIm 


Qamcigii 

Nghl-e 

Trowbridge^ Mr?. 

« DeWitt, 5lri. 

Olnwtcod 

’Ware, MTa. 

Dulkbcrstein 

Prim 

Waterman 

Fun^r 

EAtbbun 

WiUiaithA, 

Lybyer 

Rogerftt 

WiLliamB, G, 

McDowell 

SanderOi H. A, 

Wilson 

M^sGovcrc 

Stbuffer 

WorncU 


Mias Catherine S. Bunnell and Mr. Charles Spicer, Jr., candi¬ 
dates for membership in the Society, also were present. The atten¬ 
dance was augment^ by the presence of the wi'ses of some of the 
members and of local students mterested in Oriental aubjecta. 

THE FIRST session 

At 10.00 A. M, on Friday, March 31, in the Conference Room of 
the Toledo Museum of Art, President Charles S. Braden called the 
meeting to order. The reading of the minutes of the meeting of 
the Branch in Chicago in was omitted aince they were already 
in print {JouBNAI, 292-995). 
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of the iliddh Branch at Toledo 403 

Aa treasurer of the BraDch^ Professor Sellers reported as foUova: 

Balnnce rtpcrUd at Uai necting..., #75,03 

nditur^a: 

Stampft and ^Uivelop^,......^, tO.87 

Mim^^Aphiiig' preiiuiiiifirj- tincuIlT 

^nd abfltripta, .. 2 PO 

Printing final timilar, ___ 14,00 

ttj Iff. iJjiicXpeaa ^^ ^+ ^40 

- 20.£7 

®'*'*"'*. # 48.78 

FalJer, and McGorem were eleeted as a com- 

mitt« on nominations. The President appointed Profesaor Lrbver, 
Dr, Cameron, and Mr. Mms as a Committee on Besolations. 

There followed the readin|f of papers. 

Institute, Unirersitj of Ctrcagos 
and Eiamitc Dictionary, Rtmarti by Professors Seller* 

or Wm. M. MoGorzut, of Korthwcstem Dolverslty: The Earij 

Professors Sanders, Lybysr, 

^d;r Mr, Mdrch^ and Vam^TOS. 

JI^e^More Godwin, Director of the Toledo Museum of Art, 

I brief address of welcome to the members of the Branch and 
jeome was acknowledged by President Braden, 
eading of papers was resumed. 

or Isa bf, Paica, of the Unlvstsity of Chicago: Soinc Peculiarities 
lote* JuHdiquet ifnsicw, VoL XXD. Remarks by Mr. Dubberstem. 
^me slgnlfieaat Uoms are- tb* artifieial molds for erpresslon* for 
««i toad of wntraet, the evident miitore of langus#M, lie prominwee 
«rUJfi offlcials, tbs severity of tie penalties for vlolatioiis of oon- 
^ ^0'' eertaln divinities, tie pieces where tbe oatba 

dat4 wntlity of the gnths, and tio almost total absence of 

* 

‘ Profe^r LESue e. PrxiEa, of Garrett Eiili™l rnatitute* Tie Attitude 
McOotoj^' **’'*"^ Gentiles. Eemarlta by Professors Olmstead aed 

ProfesMr W. H. WoaaaLi, of the University of Uiebigan: Snb-dlaleetie 
in V/VI Ceom^ S^idip. ' ^ ni««ie«ic 

The B^ranch adjourned for the loncheon hour, Transportation 
was firmishod by thg local committee and the memben had luncheon 
at the Toledo Womea^s Club* 
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Proetedingi 


the second session 


At 1.55 p. II. the Branch was again called to order in the Con- 
ierenoe Hoorn and the reading of papers was resumed. 

Proteeeor A, Wilson, of the Oriental Imtitgte, Uiiiveraltf of 

Wesgo: The 'Epern of the %;rptJan liu»riptioite. Remarks by Frofeseor 
SpreugiiQg. 


hivE ioacriptions o( the IDth-^Oth dyDEatiee meotioii the 'Eperu as 
foreigners engaged id various labors for the Egyptians, Though tbs 
word is written as foreign, the eontekta do not suggest that it is a 
g^ntilie name. PLtmetieally 'Eperu may be equated with Eitahiru, » 
t t these people may be EAabtrtt in the seoso of foreign captive labor, 

Mrs. Eoiin WiiiiAiis Wase, of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago: Lost Books of Ancient Egypt. Remarks by Frofeasora Wilson, 
Sprenglingj >!cGO'irem^ Kud Rrcaiflcnt Horg&iiBteni. 

Professor A, T. OutstEAn, of the Oriental Institute, University of Chiesgo: 
Cyrus, King of Babylon. Kemarks by Professor Sprengiing and McOovern. 

Professor Fbancis W. Bttckuw, of the Oberiin Gradgate School of 

^ = ElemeBta of t Priinitivi^ 3 ]iAhnamxi Id the Go^peLi. UtiDarlLA ^ 

PrHident Morg^Dstern, PrQfes«<ira MiKSoTern and SprengHug. 

After a brief r&eea^ the Eraiicli was eall^ tp order 
und Professor Charles S. Eradcn;p of NorthweeteriUjUn 
the PrEeidentiaJ Address: Edwin Arnold, Poet and-E* 

The Branch adjourned and the members of the im 
sen-ed tea in one of the galleries. 

the third session 

At 5-00 p* 31 ^ the Braueh met again in the Conference 
ft sjmposinin on Seleuda by representativea of the 
^liehtgan Institute of Arhhaeologicftl Researehy under the cftai^iiioii 
of Professor Waterman. The papers were illastrated by stereopticon 

gave studies of materials of the Michigan, Toledo^ Cleveland 
Eipedition, 



Prof^r I. Architecture 

^Ir. It J- BaAiDwoou; DecormtlTe Plaster. 

CATinxt-Ta B. Bc^fSELi: Ninaissiaticap (IJ A FrclfmLniTy 
Survey* 

Mr CEjkaijB SwcEa^ Jb,. NumiamatSa^ (*j Notes cn Weights and 


t ■ TO Fi^riuet tread by Miw Lmii» A. Shi«), 

Misa E. W, ^oonit: ^pi^BplUal Notes. 

Mr. a, H, McDowEiit Some BislorieaJ Problems. 

Branch adjourned at T.OO r m. and at 8.00 P- met for the 
anbBcnption dinner at the Toledo Cltih* 




of ih^ Middle Branch Toicda 
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THE FOURTH SESSION 

At 9.00 A. 51 ., Saturday, April 1^ in the Coaferenw Eoom, the 
Branch again came to order and the reading of paper® was TTeaumed. 

Froressor O. R. Sedxf^, oi the Pr^hTt^rUn Theological Semmftiy, 
Chicago; hocmis- in P&le«tiiio. Rcmarka by ProfeseoTi FuUcj-, BradEn and 
Buckler. 

Four fitagod of locust meationed tn the Bible Joel 1:4; 

" 2 : 25 y arei (1) orMp the old loeiiat^ which lavadea the coimtify Knd 
depgaiu (2) tfclclcp leaperp the new-born locuat, which can jumpp 

but not crawl; (3J devonrcr^ the half-grown locust, which can 

jump and ernwL, but not fly; (4) §^zAm^ clipper, the young adult. 
The goveminent in Palestine by plowing up egga, chemical torchei, 
poison, and tin witlls fur directing the cirawlcrs into pite has solved 
the problem of locust invasione. 

Mr. OiiAni^ F. Niua, of the Oriental Inatitute, UnivErsity of <Zhicnga: 
Additions in Job. Remarks by President Morgen&terap Professors Butten- 
wicser, Schaefl^er, SeOera, and Mr. W. G. Williamn. 

In chapters 25^0 the confusion In the argument of Job is evident, 
and It Js gfmcially admitted that mneh of the material in the Inst 
^ ' apters is Epurioue. The character of the first pnrt of the book 

/trtly ftnin that of the latter portion, and the want of cou- 
^Niu-ht leads to the ccncluAion that in chapters 25-35 tho 
■ 'p 2 ^.T\i ia only some of the verses^ and that much of the 
^wrhnd the entire concluslou is lost. Tbs concltisfans that now 
come from material foreign to the nxigJnaL 

JtnjAtr ^foBGCTrsT^rTp of Hebrew Union CollegTS: ^ For His 

' ■ ^tiidy of the doctrine of '^For Kis Name'^s Sake evolved hy 
and of its influence upon subsequent litcraturs and tbeo!ogy+ 

BcTTCCMi'iiffiEBp of Hcbrcw Union College: Psalm 104. 
Remarks by President Morgcnstcra. 

Mr. W, HI BijunEBAT^nr, of the OriEntal Instltute/fjnivcrsity of Chicago; 
Persian Administration. 

Contrast bcEweca the nBO-Eabylonlan age and tbs PcrBisn period. 

Profeosor A. H, LTfiTEE, of the Universi^ of HlluoLs: The Cbamcter of 
Mohammed the Conqueror. 

Professor M. SfKEsau^fOp of the Oriental Institute^ Umversity of Chicago; 
The Syriac and Greek Lexicon in Epiphanlas' Weights and Measures. 

Examination, of iTecrvfa ^eerrforuioi, published at Lyons in and 
claiming to be a Latin iTauslatton of an Arabic translation of a Romaic 
translation of a Greek original. 

The following paper® were read bj title: 

Hri. CssoLiffB Ra56ou: W it tta v ftf of Toledo, Ohio: Old Kingdom Reliefs 
from XdshL 
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Froceedin^ 


ProfeafKJr J, 2. LAUTiXfiAciTj. of Hebrew Union CoUegoi Haa the MetHtA 
been Preserved in Its Original Form I ^ ^ 

Rer. G. 3^ Senaze^K^ of Kolconici^ Ind.: Arabian Latin TranaMtionp 
of Greek Works. 




From 11.30 to 13-15 MiBS Elizabeth Jane Merrii* 

Lee Anderaon of the educational staff of the Museum n ^ 
members through the principal galleTies+ The new 
opened and the effects ia lightiug shown while Misa I 
head of the music department, played the piano. 

At 13.15 the members were guests at Itmeheon in the di’"' ^ iviu- 
of the Museum. The final business was transacted ut the end of 
the meal. 


Professor Price reported for the Committee on Nominationa* The 
report was accepted and the following officers for 1933-1 &34 were 
unanimously elected. * 

President^ Professor THSOPiriLE J. M£rtCr 

Vice-FrMident, Frofe^r Fuascib W, BuCei.ee. 

SecreUry-Trewirer* Profeijsor 0+ R. Seueba. 

Members of the ElxteutiYe Uommitteej, Professor Cuaeixs 1L BbaueI 7 
and Mr+ J. Aetuhr MacLeax^ 

ProfesaoT Lybjer reported for the Committee on Resolutions 
the following reeoltitione were unanim-oualy adopted: 

Tie Middle West Bmneh of the American Oriental Snclel 
hkd At Toledo^ Ohio^ for its 3ev«fat«^ti Anbiuit Meeting, T ^ 

eAprc«B hEATty thftnlcE and atncerc gratitade to the offkwra a 
of Hie TplEdo Museum of Art for their nnrttnted hoapIN’'"^ 
generoiifi aseiitauee. Particular credit ia due Mr. MacLt ^ 

wIaj Mila McrrLlh Miss ^nderooD^ and Miw Ei?riT og fqr 
much time and thought toward the succw ol the meeting. 

The Middle Wait Brmncb qI the Amcricau OrieutGil Sod' ' 

acknowledges ita great indehtednesa lor the pleasu'"^ ^iid micee 
the nicetiDg to the efAcient and untiring Gamiaittee qu Local Arr 
mentas Mra. Barney, Cmbba^ Mrs. P«ter, Mrs. Maclie' 

Spitxer, Mrsv Grifljq^ sjid otJiErsv KotMnp wasi 3^*^ 
might in any way make the owaslon more valuable a 
for the memben in attendance. 

ProfessoTB Bnd«ti, Fuller, and McGovern extendel to tne > 
an invitation to hold the 1934 meeting in EvanEtoo at Nor*’ t-, 
Fnirersity and Garrett Biblical Institute. This invi' 
accepted and the date of the next annnai meeting set at j.’ ti _ 
Saturday, March 30, 31, 1933. 

At 1,10 the Branch adjoomed. 
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